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CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA. 



Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 

Thursday y January 87, 1921. 
The Chairman. Mr. Dallinger, we will hear you now on House 
resolution 635, which reads as follows: 

Resolved^ That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, requested and directed 
to furnish to the House of Representatives forthwith the facts in his possession upon 
the following: 

First. The present condition of business and the amount of commodities now on 
hand and now being produced in Russia; and the possibilities of trade relations 
between Russia and the United States. 

Second. Whether as a matter of fact under the present de facto government in 
Russia there is any protection to the individual in his life, liberty, and property — 

(a) If an individual accused of crime is given a fair trial, with the right of appeal to 
a civil judicial tribunal. 

(b) If there exists in Russia to-day any freedom of the press or the right of free 
speech. 

(c) If private property is subject to seizure by governmental authorities without 
payment ofproper compensation and without due process of law. 

Third. Whether it is a fact that the soviet government of Russia and the Third 
Internationale are engaged in a systematic and oiganized propaganda throughout thf 
world to destroy — 

(a) Nationality and love of country. 

(b) The organization of society into fomilies. 

(c) All forms of religion, and particularly the Christian religion. 

STATEHEHT OF HOH. FBEDEBICK W. DALLINQEB, A BEPBE- 
SEHTATIVE IV COITQBESS FBOH THE STATE OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

Mr. Dallinger. Mr. Chairman, this resolution of mine is House 
resolution 635, and I intended to draw it so that it would be a privi- 
leged resolution. It was introduced on January 6, so that after 
seven days, viz, on January 13, I could have brought it up in the 
House. However, I preferred to have it come before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and have the committee report on the resolution 
in some form, or else obtain the information desired directly from 
the Secretary of State. Certain information has already been fur- 
nished the Senate committee, I understand, on this same subject. 
t desire to state that I have no basis for introducing this resolution 
other than that there has been a ^eat deal of talk about the resump- 
tion of trade relations with Russia, and it has been strongly urged 
that we should recognize the soviet government of Russia and also 
resume trade relations with that country. It has also been stated 
that Great Britain has already done the latter and is therefore getting 
the advantage of the United States. 

I have been very much interested in the Russian situation for 
^ome time, and I have read statements given out by various men 
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4 CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA. 

connected with the Red Cross and other organizations and know that 
the State Department have had quite a number of conferences with 
various people who were over in Kussia at the time of the first revo- 
lution and of the second revolution, and they picture an awful situa- 
tion in that country. They say that the soviet authorities or the 
bolshevists only represent from 500,000 to 1,000,000 of a total popu- 
lation of 175,000,000, and that this small minority is succeeding in 
holding the rest of the people in subjection through its control of the 
army and the financial resources of the country. What we want are 
the lacts in regard to the situation over there so that we will know 
what to do about this question of resuming of trade relations. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. Suppose you get all of this information, what are 
you going to do with it ? 

Mr. Dallinger. The people of this country are entitled to know 
the facts. It is no use in trying to resume trade relations with 
Russia if conditions are as some people say. We want to know the 
facts. On the one hand persons who claim to be familiar with Rus- 
sian conditions through personal observation say that there is no 
protection there under wnich trade can be carried on; that private 
property has been and is being confiscated, and that there is no pro- 
tection for life, liberty, or property; that there is no system of jury 
trials, and that persons are convicted and sentenced without any 
trial or hearing of any kind. On the other hand, there are people 
who claim to be equally familiar with Russian conditions who say 
that these statements are false and misleading propaganda, issued by 
persons who are in favor of the Czar's regime. 

Mr. Mason. What is the resolution? 

Mr. Dallinger. The resolution is one calling for the facts in the 

Sossession of the State Department in regard to the situation in 
ussia. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Has the State Department got these facts ? 

Mr. Dallinger. I understand that tne State Department has these 
facts in its possession. I understand further that the State Depart- 
ment has in its possession the official publications of the soviet 
government. 

Mr. Houghton. Did not the Secretary of State, within a few 
months, send us a letter covering this same ground ? 

Mr. Dallinger. To some extent, but what I am getting at now is 
not the Secretary of State's opinion. In my resolution I am not 
calling for an opinion from the Secretary of State, but rather the 
facts m his possession. In order to avoid opinion evidence I have 
redrafted my resolution to read as follows: 

Resolved^ That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, requested and directed 
to furbish to the House of Representatives forthwith all' documents and material 
evdence, exclusive of opinion evidence, bearing upon the following: 

First. The possibility of trade relations between the United States and Russia. 

Second. The ri^t to life, liberty, and property (as we understand property) oj 
the individual in Kussia. 

(a) The procedure against an individual accused of crime in Russia and his rightJ 
in such circumstances. 

(h) The freedom of the press and the right of free speech. 

(c) The method of procedure under which the public condemnation of property 
occurs in Russia and the compensation granted therefor, if any. 

Third. The attitude of the soviet ^vemment of Russia on the subjects of nationality^ 
family, and religion in Russia and in the rest of the world. 
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It seems to me that there is no use to talk about resuming trade 
relations with Russia until we know the facts. I come &om a 
section of the coiintry that is vitally interested in this question and 
if, as some people say, the facts we have been getting are all wrong 
and that the soviet is the real government of fiussia and that it is 
the government that the people of Russia want and that they want 
to resume trade relations with this country, the people of the L nited 
States are entitled to know the real facts. 

The Chairman. Let me ask, Mr. Dallinger, what difference does 
it make to us so long as they pay for the goods they buv ? 

Mr. Dallinger. It is pretty important to know whether or not 
they have anything to pay with. 

The Chairman. That is sort of begging the question; if they 
have the money to pay for the goods they buy, what business of ours 
is it what sort of a government they may have ? 

Mr. Dallinger. Because we must recognize that government. 

Mr. Houghton. Do you mean that if we trade with Russia we must 
recognize their government ? 

Mr. Dallinger. If you are really going to resume trade with 
Russia and are going to obtain there a market for our goods, we must 
send a representative of our Government there. 

The Chairman. Is it not a fact that England, France, and Cer- 
many have resumed trade relations with Russia ? 

Mr. Dallinger. I understand that such a claim is absolutely 
denied by men in our State Department. 

Mr. Huddleston. What about this recent report which was 
published in all the newspapers ? 

Mr. Dallinger. I imderstand that such a report is absolutely 
denied. 

The Chairman. You do not believe the newspaper reports about 
this? 

Mr. Dallinger. I do not say that; I stated that I understood it 
to be denied and I think we should have the evidence and facts and 
if the taxpayers of this country are supporting a Russian bureau in 
our State Department they should avail themselves of the informa- 
tion in possession of that bureau. I am simply asking that the 
State Department give us the facts it has. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
do not desire to have this committee go to any unnecessary expense 
in this matter; it is not necessary for anythiii^ to be printed imless 
the committee desires to have it printed. 1 would not want any 
duplication of facts which have been furnished by the State Depart- 
ment to the Senate committee. It has been charged in certain quar- 
^ters that the American press is influenced by propaganda against 
I the bolshevist government and that we do not get the truth. Some 
of the persons who make this charge are apparently sincere. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. How do these gentlemen you speak of know what 
is the truth? 

Mr. Dallinger. They claim to have been to Russia and to be in 
commimication with friends who are now in Russia. 

(The committee thereupon adjourned.) 
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6 CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA. 

COMBOTTEE ON FOREIGN AfFAIRS, 

House of Representatives, 

Saturday J January 29, 1921. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Stephen G. Portei 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Dallinger. Mr. Chairman, it having been reported to me that 
Mr. Jacob H. Rubin, who has recently returned to this country froir 
Russia, is in the city, several members of the Committee on Forei^ 
Affairs have suggested that it might be well to hear him and let hinc 
answer such questions as the committee may desire to ask him. 

The Chairman. In support of your resolution? 

Mr. Dallinger. Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. I would like to make the suggestion, Mr. Chairman, 
that, using Mr. Dallinger's resolution as the basis, Mr. Rubin be re- 
quested to answer the questions propounded in the resolution, begin- 
ning with the second one. It occurs to me that these questions will 
be a guide to him in bringinff out the facts. 

The Chairman. I see no objection to that. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JACOB H. BTJBIN, OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

The Chairman. Mr. Rubin, you have heard Mr. Houghton's 
suggestion ? 

MX, Rubin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Jacob H. Rubin, and for 15 years I was 
connected with the Union Bank and the Provident Loan Society, 
which is a philanthropic institution. 

I went to Russia on October 14, 1919, arriving at Odessa, in the 
southern part of Russia. Would you like for ine just to answer ques- 
tions, or do you want me to give you information ? 

Mr. Houghton. I suggest that you make a general statement and 
then answer questions. 

Mr. Rubin. As I have stated, I went to Odessa, in the southern 
part of Russia, during the time of the Deniken administration. I was 
arrested by the Denikens and was confined in a prison for a period of 
six weeks under sentence to be shot. 

Mr. Houghton. By whom ? 

Mr. Rubin. By the Deniken government. 

Mr. Houghton. On what ground ? 

Mr. Rubin. They accused me of being a spy in favor of the bol 
shevists. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. Did you have an American passport? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. Luckily, the American Ked Cross interi 
ceded in my behalf, and I regained my freedom. I had been witlj 
the American Red Cross people at Odessa. I was there when th< 
Red Army took possession of Odessa. At that time I was favorablj 
inclined toward the soviet government, because I was a Socialist 
and had been a member of that party for 20 years. I must admii 
that to a certain extent I helped to form the soviet government o 
Odessa. From Odessa I went to Charkow, and from Charkow \ 
went direct to Moscow. In Moscow I was detained for a period ol 
five months, or from May 26, 1920, up to October 19, of the same year* 

Mr. AcKERMAN. By the Government ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. HuDDLESTON. In prison ? 

Mr. Rubin. No, sir; I had free access to the city. That gave me 
an opportunity to study the political and economic conditions in 
Kussia, and, owing to my detention in Moscow, I have changed my 
attitude toward socialism, which change is based on the facts of 
my actual experience. That was due to the experience I gained 
during my stay in Moscow. To be^ with, the soviet government 
is an mtemational institution. Their aim is to destroy the capital- 
istic system, not only in Russia, but all over the world. They are 
adherents to the philosophy of Karl Marx, which advocates a system 
by which the producer will get the full benefit of his labor, and in 
order to build up such an institution, it is necessary to destroy the 
old forms of government. They claim that in order to complete 
the communistic state, it means that the entire world must be com- 
munistic, and not just a part of the world. This, in short, is the 
aim or object of tne soviet government — that is, to sovietize the 
whole world. 

Now, I will speak on the questions with reference to resuming 
business relations with Russia, that being the question you are 
interested in. 

Mr. AcKEBMAN. What did you do while you were in Moscow in 
order to provide yourself with food and clothing ? 
Mr. Rubin. Half of the time I was starving. 
Mr. AcKEBMAN. Were you given free meals by the Government 
there? 

Mr. Rubin. What they call a free meal is a kind of potato pealing 
soup. I had bread a mixture of some substances, but containing 
no flour. As a matter of fact, I lost 36 pounds during my stay 
there. My life was in danger. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. Where did you live while there ? 
Mr. Rubin. I was ass^ed to a hotel which is used for foreigners. 
Every foreigner is provided with a room and food, or such food as is 
obtainable. The foreigners are classified. Some of the foreigners 
that come there as representatives of some philanthropic societies 
or business institutions in America are well taken care of if thev 
show sympathy with the soviet government, as was the case with 
our friend Mr. Vanderlip, whom I met in Moscow. He was well 
provided, not only with food, but with automobiles and other 
comforts. 

The Chairman. Am I right in the understanding that Mr. Vanderlip 
had a number of conferences with Mr. Lenin, and Mr. Lenin offered 
him many valuable concessions that were in the possession of the 
Japanese ? 

Mr. Rubin. I do not know how many conferences he had with 
Lenin, but I do know that he had conferences with the minister of 
foreign affairs. I also know that he has obtained concessions in 
Kamchatka, in eastern Siberia, covering approximately 400,000 
square miles. He also obtained privileges for various American 
commodities or American products to be exchanged for raw material 
in Russia. 

The Chairman. All of this land is in the possession of the Japanese, 
is it not ? 

Mr. Rubin. I do not know about that. 
The Chairman. It is a fact that it is. 
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Mr. Rubin. I presume it is. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. Did you run across Raymond Robbins over 
there? 

Mr. Rubin. No, sir. 

Mr. Mason. He came home before Mr. Rubin went over there. 
You did not go over until Deniken had been recognized by this 
Government and had been assisted by this Government in procuring 
arms and ammunition, which was in July, 1919. 

Mr. Rubin. I went over in October, 1919. 

Mr. Mason. That was after Deniken had been recognized by the 
Allies and after President Wilson had promised to furnish arms and 
ammunition to Deniken. 

Mr. Dallinger. At that time your sympathies were entirely with 
the soviet government. 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir; up to the time that I was in Moscow, where 
I studied the conditions. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What did you do for your support while you 
were in Moscow ? Was it furnished by the Government, or were you 
required to follow any occupation? 

Mr. Rubin. I was provided with a room and so-called board, 
and it was optional with me whether I would pay or not. I paid 
the nominal sum of 400 rubles per day. 

Mr. . Newton. Four hundred rubles per day ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir; which is a very nominal sum, if you will 
consider that 250 rubles is equivalent to a box of matches. That will 
give you an idea of what it amoimts to. 

Mr. Ackebman. Fom- himdred rubles used to be about $200. 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir; but now you can buy 6,500 rubles for $1. 

The Chairman. Could you pomt out for me approximately the 
boundaries of this concession secured by Mr. Vanderlip after we are 
through with the hearing ? Do you think you could do that for me ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The concession covers 400,000 square miles ? 

Mr. Rubin. It covers 400,000 square miles in eastern Siberia. 

The Chairman. In Kamchatka? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. This information in regard to the conces- 
sion I got from Karachan, assistant to the foreign minister, and, also, 
from Mr. Vanderl)ip himself in Moscow, where I met him. 

Mr. Dallinger. Did you have conversations with both Vanderlip 
and Lenin ? 

Mr. Rubin. I have talked with Lenin but not in reference to the 
concession of Vanderlip. 

Mr. Dallinger. You have seen him ? 

Mr. Rubin. Only once. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Did you remain in Moscow voluntarily, or were 
you detained there by order of the Government ? 

Mr. Rubin. I was detained there. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Did you make any effort to get permission to 
go away ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. And you finally got that permission ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir; I obtained a doctor's certificate, for which I 
paid 25,000 rubles to the doctor, and 175,000 rubles to other agencies 
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before reaching the doctor. I also had to sign a declaration which 
was placed in the hands of the foreign department. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What was the nature of that declaration ? 

Mr. Rubin. The nature of the declaration, in short, was that '' the 
undersigned is an American citizen who was visiting in Russia during 
the Demken administration and of the soviet government for a period 
of 12 months; that he has personally witnessed the atrocities that 
have been committed by the Deniken government, but never has seen 
any atrocities committed by the soviet government; that under the 
soviet government everything is in perfect order, and never heard a 
shot fired," and other things which I can not remember now. It 
covered six pages. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What reason was assigned for preventing you 
from leaving before that time ? 

Mr. Rubin. Well, I took an active part in the soviet government at 
Odessa, and I will have to take some time to explain that. If you 
will give me the time. I will do so. In the cell where I was confined 
there were some of the so-called intellectuals in Russia. Eight of 
those members that were confined with me in the cell became the 
rulers of Odessa, and, naturally, being with them for a period of six 
weeks, we became very intimate and friendly. 

I acted as a sort of adviser to them in certain capacities. I helped 
to establish a system in the health department. I also introduced the 
card-index system, as it is used in America, which was the first one 
ever used in Russia. Then, through my efforts, they eliminated 
capital punishment for a period of six weeks. I told them that if 
they would abolish the red terror it would make a good impression 
upon foreign countries and that they would recognize the soviet 
government. I did that in a friendly spirit. I also advised them to 
postpone confiscation of property. All of this was reported at Mos- 
cow, and when I reached Moscow they wanted to know why I took 
such an interest in it, and they cross-examined me on that point. I 
told them I was in sympathy with the soviet government, and then 
they offered me a position to work in the foreign department. I 
refused that, because if I worked in the foreign department I would 
have to swear allegiance to Russia, thereby forfeiting my citizenship 
in America. Since that time they mistrusted me, and although I had 
the opportunity to visit the city and surrounding places, they did not 
give me permission to leave Moscow. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Of what country are you a native ? 

Mr. Rubin. I was bom in Russia and came to America when I 
was 10 years old. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Are you of the Russian race ? 

Mr. Rubin. No, sir; I am Jewish. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. From what part of Russia did you come ? 

Mr. Rubin. I was bom at Kiev. I have lived here for 40 years. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Kiev is the capital of Ukrania. 

Mr. Rubin. It is the oldest city of Russia. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. Were the trains running out of Moscow when you 
left there? 

Mr. Rubin. The trains from Moscow to Petrograd were running 
regularly, and trains were running to the front during the Polish 
attack. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. Were trains running on the transsiberian railroad ? 
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Mr. Rubin. No, sir. Trains were running from Charkow to 
Odessa, and other parts of Russia, but, of course, they are dilapidated 
and greatly in need of repair. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. While you were there, was there much travel on 
the trains running between Moscow and Petrograd ? 

Mr. Rubin. There was the attempt to travel. At every station 
there were thousands of people who wanted to go, but they did no 
have enough cars or locomotives. I do not think there is 10 pe 
cent of the normal travel done now. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. Were the shops open in Moscow and was trad( 
going on ? 

Mr. Rubin. No, sir; there are no shops open in Moscow. Every^ 
thing is closed. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. When did you leave there ? 

Mr. Rubin. In October, 1920. 

Mr. Newton. You were over there about a year, then ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What percentage of the oflScials of the soviet 
government are Jewish ? I mean of the central government. 

Mr. Rubin. Well, there is Trotski. 

The Chairman. Do you know what his correct name is ? 

Mr. Rubin. It is Brownstein. There are Trotski and Kamanoff. 

The Chairman. What about Lenin ? 

Mr. Rubin. No, sir; he is one of the Russian nobility. 

The Chairman. Is that his correct name? 

Mr. Rubin. His correct name is 

The Chairman. What I am trying to ascertain is whether, or not, 
this soviet government is being led by Jews in Russia, or by the 
Russians proper ? 

Mr. Rubin. This movement did not spring up overnight. The 
movement was in progress for years and years, and it was due to 
the revolutionary factions created by the oppressive Romanoff sys- 
tem. Then, during the several years that Russia was at war, the 
people were starving, and there was the opportunitv for any faction 
to take hold of the Russian regime. When Kerensfcy had charge oi 
Russia 

The Chairman (interposing). Is he a Jew or a Russian? 

Mr. Rubin. No, sir; he is a Russian. 

The Chairman. The point I wanted to cover was your best judg- 
ment as to what percentage of the soviet government leaders as a 
whole (and, of course, there are thousands of them) are Jews and 
what percentage are Russians ? 

Mr. Rubin. In this respect, I want to tell you that anyone who 
comes to Moscow only, and who is there for a short period, wiU 
receive the impression that most of the leaders are Jews, but on fur- 
ther investigation that does not prove to be the fact. 

The Chairman. That is the point I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Rubin. I want to give you mv reason for that. Now, when a 
foreigner comes to Moscow, where does he go ? He goes to the for- 
eign department and to the commercial department. Naturally, in 
the foreign department and in the commercial department most of 
them are Jews, because they are the only people there who have a 
command of languages. They are called the intellectuals. How- 
ever, if you should visit the other departments, like the railroad 
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'department, the education department, or the rural department, you 
will find very few Jews there. In the Chresvichaika, or the extraor- 
■dinary commission, you will find mostly Letts. 

The Chairman. What do they have jurisdiction over? 

Mr. Rubin. The extraordinary commission has jurisdiction in 
confiscating, requisitioning, and arresting without due process of law. 
This is done for the purpose of checkmg the development of the 
•coimter revolutionaries. They have unlimited powers. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Why are they Letts? 

Mr. Rubin. It is for the same reason that in the foreign department 
there are Jews. It is because it requires strong discipline and action. 
When one is convicted and sentenced to be shot, the sentence must 
be executed, and they are in a position to do it. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. That is, they are fitted by temperament to do it ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. There has been a pamphlet containing anti- 
Semitic propaganda going around the country, and, no doubt, Mr. 
Porter had reference to that 

The Chairman (interposing). No. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I have seen it. It represents that out of 500 of 
the leading spirits of the bolshevist movement, about 99 per cent are 
Jews. The claim is made that those of Russian stock are an infini- 
tesimally small proportion, and that the Jews, Armenians, and Letts, 
"but chiefly the Jews, are the ones leading the movement. Of course, 
I recognize that leaflet as being anti-Semitic propaganda, but I 
thought that perhaps you would know about what the proportion was. 

Mr. Rubin. I have given the facts of which I have personal 
knowledge. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I belie vc it was stated that the head of the 
•educational commission was a Jew. 

Mr. Rubin. No, sir; he is not a Jew. The head of the educational 
•commission is Lunecharsky. 

The Chairman. Could you give the committee an approximate 
idea of the percentage of efews holding official positions in the soviet 
government ? Would it be 25 per cent, 50 per cent, or 75 per cent — 
or do you feel yourself competent to give an approximate idea of that ? 

Mr. Rubin. No one would be in a position to do that unless he went 
from one city to another gathering statistics on the subject, and I did 
not attempt to do that. 

The Chairman. Could you give us an idea of that from your 
observations in the places you visited ? 

Mr. Rubin. Do you mean the leaders in the government? 

The Chairman. 1 mean the persons holding official positions under 
the soviet government. T do not mean imder the city governments, 
but under the central soviet government. 

Mr. Rubin. I gave you the leading ones. Trotski and Kamanoff 
are two. There are many others working in other capacities. 

Mr. Houghton. It would be in about the same relative proportion 
that would be shown as between the Jewish and Russian population, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Rubin. In Charkow I think it would be. 

Mr. Mason. As a matter of fact, they do not give Jews any political 
preference, but it is only where they can use them as educated men 
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for their purposes that they employ them. They are what they call 
intellectuals. Is not that true ? 

Mr. Rubin. They do not give anyone a political preference, but 
only if they can use them for certain purposes, or if they are faithful. 

Mr. Mason. Suppose there are two applicants for a position in the^ 
department of agriculture, one a Jew ana one a Russian, the Russian 
is given the preference, is he not ? 

Mr. Rubin. In the department of agriculture they would usually 
take a Russian. 

Mr. Mason. Would it be so in the war department ? 

Mr. Rubin. In the war department they would be exclusively 
Russians. 

Mr. Mason. Then you referred to some extraordinary commission. 

Mr. Rubin. The Chresvichaika Commiasion, or extraordinary com- 
mission, and that is composed of Russians and Letts. 

Mr. Houghton. What would be the rule in the railroad depart- 
ment and the foreign department ? 

Mr. Rubin. In the foreign department they are mostly Jews. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. But they are all citizens of Russia, are they 
not? 

Mr. Rubin. I presume they are, but I do not know. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. Therefore, it is not a question of citizenship 
of the country in which they are serving, because they are all citizens 
of that country. 

Mr. Houghton. Is that a fact ? Are aU of the men in this govern- 
ment in any true sense citizens of Russia ? 

Mr. Rubin. Thev; are Russians, or most of them are Russians bv 
birth. 

Mr. Begg. Is there any difficulty in traveling? In other words, 
if I went there, would they permit me to travel as I saw fit ? 

Mr. Rubin. If you went there in the capacity of a representative 
of the United States you would have no difnculty in traveling. The ;r 
would make it easy for ^•ou, but if rou came there as a private indi- 
vidual then it would bej)ractically impossible to go. 

Mr. Begg. Suppose 1 should choose to go myself, without anv 
appointment as a legal representative of the Government, would I 
be handicapped or held up, or would I be permitted to travel in the 
countrv ? 

Mr. Rubin. You could not if you went as an individual. 

Mr. Begg. Suppose I went in my present capacity as a Member of 
Congress, during the vacation, and wanted to take a trip through 
Russia, would I be permitted to do that ? 

Mr. Rubin. If \ ou were permitted to enter Russia, of course. 

Mr. Begg. I understand that, but could I travel there ? 

Mr. Rubin. What would happen to you in Russia I could not 
vouch for, because eight Americans were arrested in Russia for the 
same reason, or because they wanted to see Russia. They are in 
prison now. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. That happened manj times under the old 
regime. 

Mr. Rubin. That has always been so in Russia. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. You could not travel around as a free lance 
there at any time. 

Mr. Rubin. Yes. 
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Mr. Smith of Illinois. But you alwajs had a hard time in getting 
in and out of the country. 

Mr. Rubin. Thej- had restrictions as to the Jews, and now they 
apph' to everyone. During the Romanoff regime there were restric- 
tions against Jews traveling to certain places, and especiall v- Moscow. 
If the}* did they were subject to hardships. There was discrimina- 
tion in that respect. 

Mr. Dallinger. While on that point, suppose you take up the 
iacts in regard to the protection that is aflforded in Russia at the 
present time to life, libertj^, and property. 

The Chairman. Before taking that up, what is the name of the 
legislative body in Russia, or the body that corresponds to our 
Congress ? 

Mr. Rubin. They have Soviets with representatives from what 
mirfxt be termed coimties, States, and districts. 

The Chairman. Is there a central parliament in the whole coim- 
tiy, or is the soviet in each State or district supposed to rule that 

S articular State or district, and everything pertaining to that 
istrict ? 

Mr. Rubin. For instance, when I was in Odessa, the Odessa govern- 
ment had charge completely of that district. 

The Chairman. It is simply a reenactment of the old communistic 
form of government ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We would caU it in this coimtry State rights 
or home rule. 

Mr. Rubin. It is State rights, with one exception, that all the 
rights are controlled by the extraordinary commission. 

Mr. Mason. They are still in a state of war there, are they not ? 

Mr. Rubin. They were at the time I left. 

Mr. Begg. Are you f amiUar with the accounts of the situation in 
Russia written by Mr. H. G. Wells and by Mr. Spargo; and if you 
are, which one of those men is giving the more autnentic description 
of conditions in Russia ? 

Mr. Rubin. I would rather not express my opinion with reference 
to either one of them. 

Mr. Begg. Is it fair to conclude from that, that neither one is 
accurate ? 

Mr. Rubin. I am not going to give any conclusion. I am simply 
giving you the facts. 

Mr. Mason. You want to give the facts as you saw them, and you 
do not want to draw anv comparison as between the reports of other 
people who have been tnere ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton- What is the soviet unit ? Is it based upon trade 
or is it based upon geographical lines ? 

Mr. Rubin. It is simply a form of society, having certain rules to 
govern it. It is very broad in its scope, and it can be explained in 
various ways. The various Soviets are combined in one great 
soviet, and that great soviet that you call soviet Russia is aiming to 
establish a communistic State. 

Mr. Houghton. Are the members of the soviet government in any 
particular locaUty elected, or are they appointed by the central 
government ? 
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Mr. Rubin. They are elected, but it is an open election. There is 
no secret ballot over there. 

Mr. Sboth of Illinois. Do thev use money in the elections orer 
there as they do in the United States ? 

Mr. Rubin. No, sir; the money is of no value. 

Mr. Begg. Is it fair to say tnat the members of the Soviets get 
their positions by virtue of tne miUtary power that is exercised over 
the communities by the main soviet t 

Mr. Rubin. They have an inner circle, or a very holy of holies, 
composed of those who were poUtical prisoners under the old r^ime. 
When they captured the Russian Grovemment, naturally they were 
assigned to those positions of trust. For instance, Lemn ana some 
others came over to Russia in a sealed car, and naturally everyone 
that was in that sealed car has a high position in Russia. 

Mr. Begg. If they capture a new town, or if the Red army captures 
a new town, in the so-called elections that they hold is it not inore of 
a military appointment in that particular community than an 
election? 

Mr. Rubin. No, sir; it is not a military appointment. In each 
town they have the communistic party memoers. They are the 
rulers, and they define the form of government. 

Mr. Begg. liie government that they form in the local community 
must conform to the main soviet ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Begg. Is it not almost like suicide to go counter to that 
principle ? 

Mr. Rubin. In many cases, it is. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. We would not permit the States to secede 
over here. 

Mr. Dickinson. I would like to hear this gentleman's statement. 

Mr. Houghton. You said something a moment ago in regard to- 
the economic situation in Moscow, stating that there were no stores, 
open and no trade, in our sense, going on. Will you enlarge a little 
upon that phase ? You say there are no stores open ? 

Mr. Rubin. No, sir; no stores and no shops. The factories are- 
working short hours, and very few factories are in operation at all. 

Mr. Houghton. Suppose you wanted a suit of clothes, how would 
you get it ? 

Mr. Rubin. In the first place, you could not get it. I wanted to. 
buy a suit of clothes and a pair of shoes, but I could not purchase 
them. A card is issued to you, and on that card you can lutve pro- 
visions purchased, so much of certain material, shoes, and clothing, 
but I have seen comrades holding cards for months without getting- 
a suit of clothes. 

Mr. Houghton. You do not mean to say that the population of 
Russia is going around Adam and Eve fashion ? 

Mr. Rubin. If they keep on in the same way for another year, I 
think they will be in that condition. 

You are interested in reference to the industrial development in 
Russia. There is no free trade in Russia. It is one of the principles, 
that anyone who is either buvine or selling anything is considered 
to be a criminal, and thousands of Russians now are in prison for no- 
other crime except that of buying or selling. There is nothing to be- 
had in Moscow or any other city in Russia, because trade is prombited.. 
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There is a great market place called the Sukharev where you can 
get everything from a needle to a piano. Sometimes for several days 
you can go there and get everything, and then again it is closed up, 
and they confiscate everything there. 

Mr. Dalunger. That is an illegal market ? 

Mr. Rubin. It is an ill^al market that is legalized on certain days. 
I made a study of that market. I was arrested several times for 
attempting to go there and investigate it, because they gave me strict 
orders not to go there. Nevertheless, I went, and loun J out these 
Facts: There are certain classes of the bourgeoisie that are never 
molested, and I was wondering why such privileges were granted to 
that particular class. I foimd that the extraordinary commission 
of Russia was requisitioning everything from the bourgeoisie. The 
bourgeoisie have been concealing many valuable things. Then when 
the boui^eoisie imearth those tmngs and bring them to the market, 
in order to exchange them for food products, the extraordinary 
3ommission, knowing the exact time when there are many valuable 
things placed on the market, have the raids made, and the goods 
axe conjSscated. Now, why are not the others molested? I mimd 
l^hose men who were selling things on the market and who were 
lever raided are the agents of the extraordinary commission dis- 
posing of the cominodities that the extraordinary commission has 
•equisitioned. I think I have made that point clear to you. 

Mr. Temple. Is that a legal process, or is it simply disposing of 
foods for their own profit ? 

Mr. Rubin. For tneir own profit. One of the principles of the 
toviet government is to eliminate every opportunity. There is no 
ndividualism. There can be no individual eflFort or the possibility 
rf individual energy, because everything is absorbed in that great 
lystem of nationalism. Any merchant or manufacturer is simply 
I fraction of that great unit in the nation. 

Afr. Temple. May I ask whether that prohibition against .buying 
ijid selling is based on the theory that there is no private property; 
3 that the idea ? 

Mr. Rubin. That is the idea. 

Mr. Temple. That everything is owned in common except the 
hing a man actually has in satisniction of his own wants. Of course, 
. man owns his clothing, and his food when he eats it. 

Mr. Rubin. Accordi^ to soviet Russian principles, all kinds of 
production should be owned by the government for the benefit of 
he people. In theory it sounds very nice, but in practice it does 
ot work out well. They went so far as to confiscate not only a 
lan's production but his private property, everything that belongs 
o the individual. As an illustration, I visited Morozoxi, the owner 
f a great linen factory. He was called the merchant prince of 
tussia, as Marshall Field, was called the merchant prince of the United 
tates. He formerly lived in a mansion of 42 rooms, a very beautiful 
lansion; but the owner of that building is now a janitor in his own 
ome, and he lives in one room. I have seen him and I have talked 
> hmi, and I met his brother in New York. He heard I had seen 
im, and he came to see me. 

Take the case of Mr. Poliokow, one of the multimillionaires of 
;,ii8sia, and one of the greatest aristocrats. They have confiscated 
^rery thing he had; they took away his factories, and even confis- 
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cated his house. When I saw him, he did not have any shoes, and 
through my American friends he was given a pair of shoes. These 
are the conditions, exactly as I am explaining tnem to you. 

Mr. Houghton. What has been the result when the Soviets have 
taken factories which were producing under private ownership when 
they have confiscated them and thrown them into the generid prop^ 
erty of the State ? Are those factories more productive or less proJ 
ductive than thev were before ? 

Mr. Rubin. They are less productive; and, by way of illustration^ 
I will give you some facts I nave seen. I was m a Chetina factoryj 
A bristle factory, and I noticed 32 girls working on typewriters and 
doing other work of that sort in that factory. I wonaered why theji 
were so busy, because, as I have told you, they are not buying and 
they are not selling. 

So I asked the manager of that institution, whom I have known 
very well. I said, ^* Tell me, please, why are you so busy; you are 
not buying and you are not selling.^' And this is what he told me 
"Mr. Rubm, it is true we are not ouying, we are not selling, we are 
not producing, but we started to issue statements to our various 
representatives, like Martens, in America, and in other countries, 
they being our foreign representatives, to show our production from 
month to month, and having started with those statements we can 
not recede; we must keep them up." I said, '*What are the state- 
ments based upon?'' And he said, "Nothing; absolutely nothing.' 
I found that the bristle in Moscow was only 200 puds, and that does 
not apply only to chtetina or bristle, but to hides and all other raw 
materials that Russia formerly had in such abundance, but since the 
revolutionary period started tne men have lost the incentive to collect 
and husbana them. 

Mr. Temple. What would 200 puds represent ? 

Mr. Rubin. A pud is 40 poimds. During the old regime that pro- 
<iuction. could be sold from time to time, and a peasant was verr 
careful to collect the bristles and sort them, and the same thing was 
done with hides, because they meant something more to him than he 
earned from his ordinary work. But what incentive is there nov 
for him to collect them ? There really is no incentive, and for that 
reason there is very little raw material in Russia now. 

Mr. Temple. You said a while ago that money was not worth anj- 
thing. I can understand that when buying and selling are forbidden 
money is worth nothing, but if a foreign traveler is permitted U 
travel, how does he secure his supplies ? 

Mr. Rubin. If a foreign traveler has American dollars he can gel 
from 6,500 to 7,000 rubles for a dollar. Although it is forbidden, il 
is done imder cover. Everything is forbidden but everything is don^ 
there. There was one American who only had dollars, and he wai 
worried. He said, '^How can I exist here, because money is of m 
^consideration ? " I told him not to worry. ^'Have you Americai 
dollars ?" And he said he had. I directed him to a man who gavi 
him rubles in exchange for American dollars, and that was done 
although the man who changed Russian rubles for American dollar 
ran a risk of being arrested. In Moscow two men were arrested an< 
shot in the month of July for no other offense but for changing Ro 
manoff rubles into Soviet rubles. But it is done just the same, be 
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cause necessity drives them to it. They are compelled to do lots of 
things they would not do otherwise. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. What is the difference between a Romanoff 
ruble and a soviet ruble ? 

Mr. Rubin. You can get from 42 to 50 soviet rubles for 1 Romanoff 
ruble. That can be done right in Moscow, but any one who is caught 
changing a Romanoff ruble for a soviet ruble is punished by death, 
because ne is considered a coimter-revolutionist and is attempting to 
reduce the value of the soviet ruble. But every day rubles are 
changed and every day men are arrested. 

Mr. Dallingeb. How many offenses have they which are punish- 
able by death? 

Mr. KuBiN. You see, there is one thing they have accomplished; 
they have not very many law books and they do not classify any 
crimes. A counter-revolutionist, a murderer and one who sells or 
buys are put in the same category. There is no trial by a court 
or jury; the extraordinary commission takes charge of it, and makes 
some disposition. 

Mr. Dalunoeb. You mean to say, then, that an individual has no 
protection whatever. He is liable to be arrested at any time and 
shot without any trial ? 

Mr. Rubin. Well, I have known of six cases myself where persons 
were arrested and shot. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. By order of this extraordinary commission? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Without an order of the extraordinary commis- 
sion, are people executed after a trial in the courts, or imprisoned as 
they are here ? 

Mr. Rubin. I can not tell you about that, but I know people are 
arrested every day; that is, it is a common occurrence to see a raid 
and arrests made. I was arrested at least 25 times. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Were you arrested under order of the extraor- 
dinary commission ? 

Mr. Rubin. No; they made a raid in the market place; I happened 
to be there, and, of course, they took me. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Are these confiscated goods sold for money or 
are they exchanged for products. ? 

Mr. KuBiN. Well, of course, they desire to have them exchanged 
for some products, but if that is not done they are sold for money, 
and that money is used to buy some products. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Are they sold for the Soviet ruble ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes; that is the only ruble a man can have. 

Mr. Houghton. This is a question contained in the resolution: 

If an individual accused of crime is given a fair trial, with the right of appeal to a 
civil, judicial tribunal? 

Does such a condition as that exist in Russia ? 

Mr. Rubin. Well, there may be, but not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Houghton. Is there in Russia to-day any freedom of the press 
and does the right of free speech obtain ? 

Mr. Rubin. No, sir; there is no such thing as freedom of speech. 

Mr. Houghton. There is no free press, of course. 

Mr. Rubin. You can see from these publications to what extent 
ihey have a free press. 

37345—21 1 
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Mr. HuDDLESTGN. Which of these publications is the governmental 
organ ? 

Mr. Rubin. They are both under the government. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Are there no publications issued by other 
political parties or by private individuals without having a political 
trend? 

Mr. Rubin. Private individuals are not doing anything there; 
they have no right to do anything, and as far as other political parties 
are concerned, they are afraid to do anything. 

Mr. Houghton. There is no private property, I understand. 

Mr. Rubin. No; absolutely none. 

Mr. Begg. May I ask vou a question with reference to the trial 
proposition ? I have reaa articles, written by certain men who have 
claimed to have been there, which made the statement that if it is 
suspicioned that a crime has been committed against the soviet gov- 
ernment, and they are not sure which one of a group is guilty, tnej 
just execute the group. Did you find anything Tike that? 

Mr Rubin. Execute the whole group ? 

Mr. Begg. Yes; they have not felt sure as to one or a dozen people 
and they would execute the dozen in order to be sure they had the 
criminal. I have heard such statements made by men who claimed 
to have been there. 

Mr. Rubin. I do not know of any such cases, but I do know they 
arrest and then sentence to be shot without a trial by a court or jurv. 
I know that. 

^ The Chairman. How many members compose this extraordinary 
Commission ? 

Mr. Rubin. Oh, a great number; I can not tell you exactly hovr 
many, but it is a great many. 

The Chairman. I would like to know the number of members. 

Mr. Rubin. Well, I do not think too much importance should be 
attached to the number, but the reason for their great power is due 
to the fact thay have the weapons; they are the only ones who carry 
weapons, and weapons represent the great power over there. 

The Chairman. You were there for a long time. Can you not give 
us an approximate idea of the number of persons composing this ex- 
traordinary commission ? 

Mr. Rubin. I would not attempt to do that. 

The Chairman. Where does it nold its sessions? 

Mr. Rubin. Well, they hold their sessions at almost any place, but 
the headquarters are at Charkow and Moscow. 

The Chairman. And that extraordinary commission practically 
controls the Government of Russia ? 

Mr. Rubin. It does. 

The Chairman. Except as power is delegated to the States or cities 
under the old Russian communistic plan of government ? 

Mr. Rubin. They control everythmg as far as the arrests and exe 
cutions are concerned. They execute the law. 

The Chairman. Then their jurisdiction is limited to offenses conn 
mitted against the soviet government ? 

Mr. Rubin. Well, their jurisdiction is limited to this extent, that 
they have jurisdiction over the counter-revolutionists, the speculators, 
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and all those who conceal property. However, I should say their 
jurisdiction extends to pretty nearly everything. 

The Chairman. But the foundation of it is the punishment of 
crimes against the soviet government, whether such crimes be in the 
form of a counter-revolution, profiteering, or violation of the law in 
regard to the exchange of rubles, etc. ? 

Mr. Rubin. In theory that is right; theoretically, that is, but not 
practically. 

The Chairman. This extraordinary commission would have no 
power, to use an exaggerated case, to stop the city of Moscow from 
paving a street or building a bridge, or anything oi that sort ? 

Mr. Rubin. I can not tell you about that. 

Mr. Houghton. They are not paving streets or building bridges. 

Mr. Rubin. No. I do not know miethfer they would have that 
power or not. 

The Chairman. The point I want to reach, if I can, is the juris- 
diction of this extraordmary commission. I gather from your testi- 
mony that its sole duty is to punish offenses against the soviet gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are the members of this commission elected by the 
Russian people, or how do they secure their positions ? 

Mr. Rubin. Well, that commission is like the police department or 
the gendarmerie, so called, imder the old regime. The members of 
the commission are placed there by appointment; the commission has 
developed a certain power and it is a very effective body. 

The Chairman. Suppose a member dies — ^how is the vacancy 
fiUed? 

Mr. Rubin. By the commission. 

Mr. Dallinqer. Is there a single head of that commission ? 

Mr. Rubin. There is one single head, who was elected. 

Mr. Dallinqer. By whom ? 

Mr. Rubin. He was elected by soviet bodies, like they elected the 
other commissars. 

Mr. Dallinger. The same way that Lenin was elected? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes; and the same as the others. But the others are all 
appointees. 

The Chairman. Do you know by whom they are appointed ? 

Mr. Rubin. Well, they are appointed by the head of the — I have 
the name in my book. I forget the name just now, but I can give it to 
you later. By the commissariat of the extraordinary commission. 

The Chairman. That, then, would be about the same as the chair- 
man of a commission in this country ? 

Mr. Rubin. About the same; yes. 

Mr. Dallinger. What is the relation between the head of this ex- 
traordinary commission at Moscow and Lenin and Trotski? Is he a 
member of the inside cabinet ? 

Mr. Rubin. Lenin is the president of all the commissariats, and the 
chairman of the extraordinary commission is the commissariat of 
that body. 

Mr. Mason. He is the leader of the soviet party in politics? 

Mr. Rubin. He is the leader of that brancn, and he is one of the 
leaders of the soviet government. 
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Mr. Mason. Your mission was a commercial mission, was it not, 
a business affair; or did you go representing some government? 

Mr. Rubin. I went representing Wisconsin industries. 

Mr. Mason. You went on a busmess mission ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes. 

Mr. Mason. To ^ell the products of this country? 

Mr. Rubin. To sell the products of this country in exchange for 
raw materials in Russia. 

Mr. Begg. When you were arrested, what process did you go 
through to get released ? 

Mr. Rubin. Well, the only process was that the American ambas- 
sador in Roumania and the American Red Cross found out I was 
arrested, so they came there and brought about my release. It was 
just before the evacuation of Odessa. 

Mr. Mason. At that time you were with Deniken ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes. 

Mr. Mason. That is to say, you reported to him and were under 
his protection ? 

Mr. Rubin. Under his protection; yes. 

Mr. Mason. And Deniken was fighting the soviet government? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mason. He was at war with them ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mason. And when the Soviets drove him out, you remained 
in Odessa, and assisted in forming, as you have stated, the soviet 
organization ? 

Mr. Rubin. That is correct. 

Mr. Newton. Mr. Rubin, is the head of this extraordinary com- 
mission one of the commissars ? 

Mr. Rubin. He is one of the commissars of one of the various 
departments. 

Mr. Newton. That can be compared to our executive depart- 
ments and a commissar would correspond to a Cabinet ofl[icer — ^is 
that right? 

Mr. Rubin. In the United States, as you know, they have various 
departments; they have the department of education, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of the Interior, and so on; and 
in Russia, the commissars are at the head of a particular department. 

Mr. Newton. As I understand it, each locality has its soviet and 
within that particular locality they elect members to the soviet, 
which would correspond to our counties ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newton. Then the county Soviets elect representatives to what 
correspond to our State legislatures ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newton. And then the various Provinces elect to the all- 
Russian soviet, which, sits in Moscow ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newton. And then does this all-Russian soviet elect these 
commissars; is that the next group? 

Mr. Rubin. They elect to the various departments. 

Mr. Newton. And then do the commissars elect the executive 

Koup that runs the government, that is, decide who shall be premier, 
^e Lenin ? 
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Mr. Rubin. Well, Lenin is the president of all commissariats. 
Mr. Newton. He is elected by the commissars ? 
Mr. Rubin. By the commissars; yes. 

Mr. Newton. Then this further question. On page 2 of the reso- 
lution, paragraph 3, this question is asked: 

Whether it is a fact that the soviet gfoverament of Kiissia and the Third Inter- 
nationale are engaged in a systematic and organized propaganda throughout the world 
to destroy (a) nationality and love of country. 

Can you give us any information upon those questions? 

Mr. KUBiN. You see, the second congress of the Third Interna- 
tionale was not a Russian body; delegates from all over the world 
were supposed to be there. 

Mr. Newton. That is, the second congress of the Third Inter- 
nationale ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes; I was there, and it was held on the 19th of July; 
I tried to get in the session and I was arrested. To answer that I 
brought this bill with me; it is a part of the Russian money and on it 
is the emblem of the workingmen reading, '' Workmen of all countries 
unite.'' So this is evidence to you that the main object of soviet 
Russia is propaganda, even in money. 

Mr. Temple, in how many languages is that printed ? 

Mr. Rubin. This is printed only m Russian. I had a hundred 
rubles but gave them away, which had been printed in English, in 
Grerman, French, and in many other languages- I think also in 
Persian and in the Chinese language. The main object of the soviet 
government now is to make propaganda all over the world. 

Afr. Mason. It seems to me they agreed with Great Britain, or was 
it with Poland, a few weeks ago, that if they negotiated their treaty of 
peace, they would not attempt to extend theu' propaganda in that 
country, and that was made a part of the treaty. 

Mr. Rubin. Well, I understand that, but you see, they made a 
treaty at Brest-Iitovsk also, and I want you to understand that 
there is one thing that I want to give the Russians credit for, that is, 
the Russian intellectuals; they are the greatest diplomats and 
politicians in the world. 

Mr. Mason. They are dealing with Lloyd George now, so they had 
better be careful. 

Mr. Rubin. Well, let Lloyd George be careful. 

Mr. Mason. I am glad to hear that mvself . 

Mr. Temple. Were there accredited American representatives at 
the second congress of the Third Internationale ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir; there were. 

Mr. Temple. Do you know who they were ? 

Mr. Rubin. There was John Reed; I know him well. 

Mr. Temple. At the first coi^ress of the Third Internationale, 
I think the American Communist Party was represented and the 
American I. W. W. Were the same organizations represented at 
the second confess ? 

Mr. Rubin. They were also represented; all factions were repre- 
sented. The main object of that is to make propaganda, and I 
want to give you one illustration. You take their commerical 
bureaus, and I can prove that they are not in existence for the 
purpose of promoting commerce. If they are established for the 
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purpose of promoting commerce, why in the world do they not make 
contracts with the various representatives of such countries as 
Sweden, Norway, Czechoslovakia and Germany? I have met 
many representatives of said countries and they have been trving 
for a loi^ time to sell goods to Russia, but no contracts have oeen 
made. They were trying to sell needles, but they did not close any 
contracts, because that is not the object of Soviet Russia; their real 
object is propaganda: their interest is in creating unrest and dissen- 
sion all over the world. Theywant to destroy and then construct. 
That is their main object. They will tell you they want to get 
American capital in there, but they really know that if that is done 
they will destroy the communist program over there. Take, as an 
illustration, the fact that some capitalists might aCTee to ^o there 
and help Russia build railroads. If they go there, what will mey dot 
Thev will employ men and pay them wages, which is just contrary 
to the communistic teachings. 

They talk about wanting trade there, and wanting $3,000,000,000 
worth of commodities, but it is all ridiculous. Tney talk about 
wanting 25,000,000 pairs of shoes in exchange for commodities. 
Among the commodities are what ? Leather. If Russia has leather 
to excnange, why does she want 25,000,000 pairs of shoes? Russia 
has the shoemakers to manufacture her own shoes aiid she has the 
leather the shoes could be made from right there, and it would not be 
necessary to make contracts for shoes with the United States. As 
I have already said, the working men of Russia are not producing 
and Russia has not the raw materials because the working men are 
not producing. They have lost the incentive; they have lost the 
energy, and they do not care whether they are auve. So, under 
such a system they will not produce. 

Mr. Dalunger. Is it your contention that no production is now 
going on in Russia? 

Mr. Rubin. Well, there is about 2 J per cent of the normal produc- 
tion, and that would be a fair estimate. That is not because Russia 
has not the natural resources, because she does have them. As 
you know, Russia is differently situated than Germany; she has 

freat natural resources, but the Russian people are not working, 
or instance, there is a lack of cars. Why do they not repair tJiie 
cars they have ? It can not be because they do not nave the lumber, 
as they have great forests from which the lumber could be gotten, ana 
they have enough working men. But do you know what they are 
doing imder this sytem? They talk and they philosophize; that is 
what they do. 

I was m one shoe factory where they had 30 men before the war 
and they produced 350 pairs of shoes a day, but now that same num- 
ber of men only produce 200 pairs a month They have said, ''The 
soviet government rives work to everyone that wants it,'' but that 
means that those 'vmo do not work are artists, and for that reason 
there are 20,000 actors and artists registered in Moscow, and because 
they have so many artists they have no shoe factories. If the men 
were not registered in that way there would be more shoemakers 
than artists. 

Mr. Newton. What can you tell us about the practice of the 
soviet government in destroying the organization of society ? That 
is, destroying families as such. 
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The Chairman. He has reference to domestic relations. 

Mr, Rubin. Well, the reports you hear about nationalizing women 
are positively exaggerated. 

Mr. Newton. Evidence has been submitted in this country as to 
certain localities that have practiced that, and the names have been 

S'ven of the individuals who put such edicts into force. Then Karl 
arx, in one of his books, makes a reference to the question of the 
family that would lead anyone to believe that he did not think very 
much of it. What I was getting at was whether the soviet govern- 
ment has in any way, as a national organization, adopted any meas- 
ures tending to destroy what we know as domestic life or family ties. 

Mr. Rubin. No; it has not to my knowledge, and I do not want 
to say anything from hearsay. 

Mr. Newton. What have you to say with reference to their 
attitude toward religion; as a government, I mean. 

Mr. Rubin. Well, as far as religion over there is concerned, it is 
not as it was during the time of the Romanoffs, when the churches 
were kept up, but as far as the go vemment • directly interfering 
with religion, it does not, because all the churches are open. I have 
been there myself; I have been in the churches in Moscow and a 
lot of other churches over there. Of course, the attendance has 
decreased. I am writing a book, and for the purpose of making 
some estimate with reference to the question of religion I watched, 
^n several comers in Moscow, the people passing the churches and 
kept count of those who made the sign of the cross. As a result of 
bhat I have struck an average of 32 out of 100 making the sign of 
>he cross in passing the churches. I did not take into consideration 
Tews and the other nationalities, because I wanted to make it a fair 
estimate. At some places the average was 36 and at others 28, but 
[ struck the average at 32, and I counted about 10,000 people. 

Mr. Dallingeb. How large a proportion would there have been 
>ef ore ? 

Mr. Rubin. Before it would have been probably about 75. 

Mr. Dalungeb. ITie Greek Church was the established church — is 
.hatridit? 

Mr. KuBiN. Yes. 

Mr. Dalungeb. But since the soviet government has come in they 
lave disestablished the church, separated the church from the state — 
3 not that true ? 

1^. Rubin. That is certainly true; the church is independent, and 
►f course it will die out jgradually — I mean the churches will diminish 
a numbers — and for this reason: In the first place, the younger gen- 
ration is not religiously inclined, like the old people in Russia were, 
jid in those days the churches were kept up oy the State, but now 
ach church must d^end entirely upon the community, and as the 
ommunity has not enough to support itself, the churches can not be 
upported. 

Mr. Houghton. How can the soviet government continue, on your 
tatement of facts ? 

Mr. Rubin. Well, no one can make a prophecy, because there are so 

lany prophecies that do not materialize. In my opinion, from what 

have seen, it depends entirely upon the demobilization of the Red 

rxny; the sooner they will demobuize the sooner it will be the finish 

F the soviet government. 
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Mr. Temple. In your judgment, is Lenin stronger or weaker than 
he was a year or two ago ? 

Mr. Rubin. Lenin and his regime are weaker, but the army is 
stronger. 

Mr. Houghton. Do you expect that ultimately a Napoleon will 
cbme out of the army and take over Russia ? 

Mr. Rubin. It will be solved by the Russians themselves. You see, 
the best elements and the best energy are in the army; they are so 
busy with battles that they do not have time to study conditions at 
home, but just as soon as they come back, the very men who fought 
for soviet Russia will fight against it. 

Mr. Temple. Are there many of the former Czar's officers and mem- 
bers of his general staff in the army now ? 

Mr. Rubin. The soviet officers and those who make up the military 
organizations, with very few exceptions, are the same as imder the 
Czar. The soldiers that were under Deniken are now imder the soviet 
government. I will give you an illustration. When I was in Odessa 
during the evacuation, there were 72,000 Deniken soldiers and officers; 
when the Red army came in, they issued a proclamation to the effect 
that all those who served imder Deniken must register in the Reds 
army by the 22d of February or they would be considered as counter- 
revolutionists; that if they did not register by that time they would 
be considered as counterrevolutionists and would be punished accord- 
ing to law. So they all entered the service of the soviet government 

Mr. Temple. It has been reported that there are a good many of 
the German general staff and high commanding officers in the Russian 
Army. Do you know whether that is true or not ? 

Mr. Rubin. I can not tell you about that; from personal observa- 
tion I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Dallinger. Do you Know how large the Army is right nowt 

Mr. Rubin. From the reports I got from the Russians and the 
arniy itself, they have about 3,000,000. 

Mr, Begg. You mentioned a while ago the fact that vou were 
intimately acquainted with John Reed. Do you know whether he 
changed his ideas regarding the soviet government after having been 
in Russia for some time before he died, or whether he died with the 
same belief ? 

Mr. Rubin. Well, I was. John Reed stuck to me, and it was 
due to John Reed that I was not arrested and jailed for a lone time; 
they arrested me but liberated me through him. John Reed knev 
me well for probably the last 15 years; we belonged to the same party; 
he told me something before he contracted typhus fever, something 
that was of a private nature, and I should not care to tell you what h 
said. But I want to tell you this one tbin^, John Reed was not i 
communist as the world Knows one; he did not believe what h 
preached. I know that myself. 

Mr. Newton. Take an ordinary crime committed in Russia to-daj 
for instance, the crime of stealing or of robbery — are there courtj 
sitting to handle those cases, and, if so, how are they handled ? 

Mr. Rubin. Well, I have walked the streets of Moscow every hou 
of the night for five months and I was never molested, never robbei" 
there are no robberies there and I will tell yoii the reason for tha 
because all the robbers and murderers are in the extraordinary con 
mission. The twentieth century method of burglary, instead 
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coming with a revolver, they come like gentlemen, in a nice way^ 
present a document with a red seal called a mandate, and say, '^Now, 
this belongs to the State, and it is for the common use,'' and they 
take it away from you, so what is the necessity of going around and 
robbing you at night. 

Mr. Newton. I presume this extraordinary commission has agents- 
in every locality of the country ? 

Mr. KuBiN. Certainly; and all over the world. 

Mr. Newton. So that the number on the commission and its agents 
would run into the himdreds and possibly thousands ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long do you expect to remain here ? 

Mr. Rubin. I expect to be here until Tuesday. 

The Chairman. Your observations in Russia have led you to 
believe that the soviet government has not interfered with the 
domestic relations or with the religious devotions of the people ? 

Mr. Rubin. That is true. 

The Chairman. It has been suggested by two or three members that 
Mr. Rubin be asked to appear again on Monday. 

Mr. Mason. That is agreeable to me. 

The Chairman. Then, if there is no objection, I will request Mr. 
Rubin to return on Monday. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, the committee adjourned until 
Monday, Jan. 31, -1921, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 



Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 

Jfi Thday, January SI, 1921 
The committee this day met, Hon. Stephen G. Porter (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CSlairman. Is Mr. Dallinger here ? 

Mr. Dallinger. I understood the committee wanted to hear Mr. 
Rubin further ? 

The Chairman. Yes; that was the wish of the committee. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JACOB H. BXJBIN, OF MILWAUKEE, WIS.— 

Continued. 

Mr. Rubin. Mr. Chairman, an article appeared in the New York 
Times which will support my contention and prove that soviet Russia 
is just a nucleus to the great world propaganda for a communistic 
state, and it says here that Lenin sent a message to Armenia and 
said that the welfare of Armenia must be sacrificed to the world 
revolution. They are his own words. 

Mr. Browne. Read that over again, please. 

Mr. Rubin. First, Lenin reminds Armenia of the world revolution, 
and then he says that the welfare of Armenia must be sacrificed for 
the world revolution. 

I started to speak to you about Vanderlip. I want to make the 
statement right here that Lenin and Trotski were looking for an ad^ 
vance agent, and Vanderlip appeared on the scene. In my estimation^ 
Bamum & Bailey never had such an advance agent as Vanderlip ia 
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for the great communistic show of Lenin and Trotski. All the mil- 
lions of dollars that soviet Russia has spent for propaganda did not 
create so much comment as the Vanderlip contract for $3,000,000,- 
000. Vanderlip thought he got the best of Lenin and Trotski. I 
can prove to you that Lenin has got a shade the better of Vanderlip. 
All he has got is the $3,000,000,000 worth of contracts, which 
are not worth the paper they are wTitten on, while they, in return, 
have propaganda worth millions and millions of dollars. The mere 
fact tnat the Federation of Labor has sent representatives to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to speak and favor Senator 
France's bill shows that Vanderlip was the greatest factor in ad- 
vertising soviet Russia. Even some charitable institutions have sent 
their representatives to the Senate committee to appeal for the 
starving women and children of Russia. I know what starvation is, 
gentlemen, because I have starved myself. I feel with the women 
and children starving in Russia. They need everything, but that is 
not the question. The question is, Can the United States help them i 
That is the problem. We all know that they need everything. 

Now, let us see. Is the soviet government sincere or not in oflFering 
trade relations with America ? If soviet Russia is sincere, then why 
does she not buy the necessities of life that the Russian people 
depend upon from the neighboring countries like Gennany, Sweden, 
Norway, and Czechoslovakia. I have been in Reval for a period of 
five weeks, and I have seen many representatives from various con- 
cerns from those countries pleading with the soviet government to 
buy their goods, and they could sell tnem much cheaper than America, 
There was a firm from Germany that offered hardware and nails and 
needles — and by the way, they pay 60 rubles in Moscow for one 
needle — ^why in the world did not the soviet government buy the 
needles from Germany if they are in such need; but that is not the 
object of the soviet government. Their object is propaganda, and 
another reason that they have started commercial bureaus like the 
one imder Kopp in Berlin and Gukoysky in Reval and Martens here in 
America is for the purpose of doing propaganda work under the 
subterfuge of a commercial bureau. That is the reason. Another 
reason 

The Chairman (interposing) . Pardon me a moment. Upon what 
do you base that statement ? 

Mr. Rubin. Upon what do I base the statement? 

The Chairman. Yes; I am asking that question because to my 
mind that is the meat of the whole situation. 

Mr. Rubin. The reason for that is that from Reval, from July, 
1919, up to November 2, 1920, they never shipped more than 36 cars 
a day, including farming implements and machinery. They had 
enough ^old over there to ship 500 cars a day, and they had enough 
goods ottered to them to ship 500 cars a day, and the Russian people 
needed it. Why did they not ship it ? That is one of the reasons. 
Another reason — I do not know wnether you are aware of it or not, 
but I suppose the State Department is — a boat leaving from Reval 
to Scattme was discovered by Esthonian authorities having false 
bottoms with hundreds of tons of literature being sent to Germany 
and to America, and this can be proven. 

The Chairman. What do you think of this reason for the various 
conunercial organizations that the soviet government has in the 
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United States ? As I understand (and in fact I have had some per- 
sonal experience with it), they are offering to buy large quantities 
of shoes and other articles of clothing running into the milUons of 
dollars. Business men in America are naturally interested. They 
have been appeaUng to the State Department to recognize the 
soviet government. The thought occurred to me that tne object 
of these commercial organizations was to bring pressure to bear 
through the business interests of the country on the State Depart- 
ment in the hope of recognition, and that they never intended to 
carry out these contracts. 

Mj. Rubin. Well, that is true to a certain extent, but the main 
object for them is to make propaganda. Now, propaganda has quite 
a broad meaning. It does not mean propaganda m order to recog- 
nize soviet Russia, because soviet Russia d!oes not care so much about 
that. The leaders of soviet Russia have a greater purpose in view, 
and that is to develop a world-wide revolution, as I said before, and 
for that reason they are making propaganda to create dissension 
among various classes, among capital and labor, race and color, 
creed and religion; anvthing at all m order to create dissension. In 
other words, tney are following the great motto of Bismarck, ''Divide 
and conquer.** That is their object, positively. 

Mr. Houghton. Mr. Rubin, are tJiere supplies in Russia that can 
be traded for? I understood you to saj; yesterday there were not. 
I have in mind, for instance, that something like 70 or 75 per cent of 
the flax that is woven into linen is raised or was raised in Russia, 
and that one reason why linen is so high now and so difficult to get 
is that no one can get hold of that flax. Is flax being cultivated and 
raised, or is there a stock of it in Russia, or is it not being cultivated 
and raised now ? 

Mr. Rubin. Flax, or any other commodity which is a natural 

froduct of Russia, is not now developed to such an extent as before, 
t is there in very small quantities, oecause since the revolution all 
the commodities of Russia that were the natural products were 
liminished because they are not working now. 

Mr. Houghton. I understood you to say yesterday that industrial 
>r factory production had in many cases entirely ceased to function, 
[>ut that "vmerever it functioned still the product had been greatlv 
essened, and I am wondering how it is with regard to natural proa- 
icts, aOTicultural products, l&e flax, for instance. 

Mr. Rubin. Russia is quite a territory, and food products and 
lax in some parts of Russia are abundant, but to collect them and 
nake them marketable would be a physical impossibility on account 
►f the shortage in locomotives and cars. 

Mr. Houghton. In other words, trade with Russia is impossible 
)ecause there is nothing in Russia to trade with, roughly speaking. 

Mr. Rubin. That is true. In order to collect the various commodi- 
ies that Russia has to offer, first you must have in mind that we 
xave got to have rolling stock over there, locomotives and cars, 
rhat is the first thing, because they are short; but what I am trying 
rO state is that soviet Russia does not care to trade with us at all. 
Ul the commercial bureaus that have been started are simply a 
ubterfuge for propaganda. It is not their object to trade, and if 
hey wanted to trade, why do they not trade right now with the 
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other countries that are not questionmg who are the riightful owners 
of the gold offered ? They will take the gold. 

Anotner point I want to make clear is with reference to the gold. 
It has been stated that they have about $715,000,000 worth of gold, 
and that the gold belongs to Knssia; that it was gold of the Romanoffs 
and Roumania which Russia took possession of, and that that par- 
ticular gold does not belong to the Kussian people. For the last six 
or seven years, since the war started, they have developed himdreds 
of factions in Russia, and each one had access to the gold. There are 
thousands and even hundreds of thousands of Russians living on the 
fat of the land in every part of the world, and they are all living on 
that gold which is supposed to be the gold of the Romanoffs, and 
the gold of Roumania. Deniken had a share of it and Kolchak and 
all the other factions, and right now in the United States those who 
represent the different factions also live on that gold. If they had 
$716,000,000 of gold, I assure you there is not a quarter of it left. 
The gold they do have now — and I do not doubt Russia has enough 

fold — is the gold that was taken from all the banks of Russia that 
elonged to the depositors, because there is not one Russian citizen 
now who has any gold. Anyone who has is considered to be a 
criminal. All the gdd must be deposited in the national fxmd. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Was not the same thing true in France? Did 
not France compel all its subjects to turn in to the treasury what 
gold they had ? 

Mr. Rubin. That is true. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. And that is still the law in France, is it not ? 

Mr, Rubin. You mean individuals to turn over their gold? 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Yes; to turn it over and to take paper money or 
some other indebtedness of the Government for the gold. 

Mr. Rubin. That is true, but as far as Russia is concerned, you do 
not get anything. 

Mr. Linthicum. I thought perhaps the same system had been 
adopted in Russia that gave them control of all this gold. 

Mr. Rubin. The only system Russia adopted was to take everv- 
thing away and not give anything in return. They took away the 
gold for the same reason they tooK awaj^ all the jewelry and all the 
private property, the houses and furniture and everything else. 
There is not anyone in Russia who owns anything. It belongs to 
the entire nation. 

Mr. Linthicum. What I megint in reference to France was that 
they had to have the gold in the treasury in order to carry on the war, 
and that they asked their subjects, and in fact passed a law to the 
effect that whatever gold they had they should turn in to the Govern- 
ment and take other money or other indebtedness of the Government 
for it in order to carry on the conflict. It was not intended to de- 

f)rive them of anything, but to give them something that was equiva- 
ent to the gold which they turned in. 

Mr. Rubin. That is a different proposition in France, because 
they give them something for it. 

Mr. Linthicum. Of course, I do not mean to say it is anything 
similar, but I thought perhaps Russia might have compelled them 
to turn in all the gold without giving them anything in place of it. 

Mr. Rubin. The only way we can deal with Russia is to deal with 
the government direct. You can not make any contract with anj 
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ndividuals. That is a physical impossibiUty. To deal with Russia, 
suppose we should carry out the contracts that Mr. VanderHp has 
nade, not $3,000,000,000, but let me say just $1,000,000,000. I 
iv^ant to know how that could be carried out. That would be a 
physical impossibihty, because taking as granted that they have 
5200,000,000 worth of gold, and if, for instance, the United States 
idll recognize that they are the rightful owners of that $200,000,000, 
^hat win $200,000,000 amount to in comparison with the needs of 
Russia ? To start in on business relations means billions and biUions 
)f dollars* worth of goods. In order to do that, Russia must guar- 
intee to the individual business man, and certainly Russia can not 
guarantee. The individual can not guarantee, because there are no 
ndividuals over there. How would you start any commercial treaty ? 
Suppose we should send goods over there to provide for the women 
tnd children who are starving. I certainly have no objection, and 
10 one else has; but how is that to be done? Do you suppose that 
he leaders of soviet Russia would admit their weakness by accepting 
tharity from a capitalistic institution when they advocate that cap- 
talism is the wrong system and a system that must be overthrown, 
tnd that charity is a part of that system? That is ridiculous. I 
rould suggest that the Government send one steamer with some 
)rovisions to Russia, and I wiU stake my life on whether they will 
iccept it. They will not, because to accept the commodities that 
he United States would send over there would weaken their own 
:roimds. They can not do it; and if they would accept it, I will 
ell you who will get the benefit — the extraordinary commission, 
lie people, the starving women and children, will not get anything 
ver there. I know that. They have sent things from England and 
•"ranee to people who were in Moscow, and not one of them ever got 
.nything with the exception of that which came through a private 
ourier to some one, and was not sent direct to the soviet government. 
^he soviet government will not permit that. 

Mr. Newton. Mr. Rubin, from your observation in reference to 
oodstuffs, is there plenty of foodstuffs in the country; that is, I mean 
rain, for instance, and is it a problem of the falling down of means 
f transportation, or is there now an actual shortage of grain ? 

Mr. Rubin. There is no shortage although they had a veiy poor 
rop, but there is not such a thing as a shortage of grain in Russia, 
ut a falling down in the distribution. They will have plentv in one 
•art of Russia, and then within a radius of 40 or 50 miles they will 
lot have any, because 40 or 50 miles "over there would be equivalent 
o 1,000 miles here, taking into consideration the facilities of trans- 
>ortation. 

Mr. Houghton. Would those who produce this surplus grain, pro- 
ided it could be taken from them by oetter means of transportation, 
ontinue to produce it, any more than the Russian workmen have 
ontinued producing in factories. 

Mr. Rubin. You understand the Russian peasant has already dis- 
ontinued to produce on the land. I want to explain to you, if you 
rill permit me, in that respect. You see the Russian peasant 
tiould be taken into consideration, because after all Russia is not an 
idustrial country. It is an agricultural country. There are 72 
er cent of peasants. Prior to the war, there were three classes, 
lass A, class B, and class C. Class A was the peasant who had 
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more land than he could use for hhnself and for his own necessities. 
Class B was the farmer who had sufficient land to raise vegetables 
and things but not enough land to exist, so class B has worked for 
class A and got 50 per cent of the production of his labor. Class C 
was the landless peasant, the ones who did not have any land at 
all, the so-called laborer in the rural districts, and he worked for 
class B who worked the land of class A. 

Now, since the soviet Government came into existence, they have 
divided the land and they have allotted each peasant so many acres. 
That was in the beginning of 1918. So 1918 shows a great crop, a 
wonderful crop, the best one thev had since the war, because every 

¥easant had worked for himself; but what did they do in 1920t 
hey have nationalized the land. They have taken it away from the 
peasants because the proletariats in the cities have objected to the 
wav they treated the peasants. They said, ''This is not according 
to iKarl Marx principles, everything must be nationalized, and while 
you have nationalized all the factories and all the means of production, 
you have made the peasant independent.'* So what did the nation 
do through the soviet Government but nationalize the land, and now 
the farmer gets a certain allotment, just so much and no more — 
40 poods of potatoes, 40 poods of grain, 1 cow, and 1 horse for each 
person. So what is the result now? They are not producing, and 
of course, the soviet Government is forcing them to produce and 
there are constant uprisings. When I was in Moscow, there were 
great forest fires which were set by the very peasants who have 

Erovided the wood for Moscow, the smoke was so thick that in 
[oscow we had to close the windows in our rooms. That happened 
July 16 to 19. 

The Chairman. Mr. Rubin, how much longer will you require to 
finish your statement ? We have here another witness whom the 
committee is anxious to hear this morning. I do not want to hurry 
you, but we will probably have to adjourn by half past 12. 

Mr. Rubin. I will just take a minute. I want to state 

Mr. Newton (interposing). Before you go on, Mr. Rubin, I would 
hke to ask, what was the population of Moscow when you left there ? 

Mr. Rubin. The population of Moscow was about one milhon and a 
half, I think. 

Mr. Newton. And do you know how that compared with the 
period before the outbreak of the World War ? 

Mr. Rubin. The population , in Moscow has increased. While it 
has decreased in other parts like Petrograd and other places, it has 
increased in Moscow, because from all parts of Russia they come to 
Moscow. Moscow is the center of Russia. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. What has been the decrease in Petrograd ? 

Mr. Rubin. Petrograd looks like a deserted cemetery. There are 
about 500,000. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. And the population was 1,400,000. 

Mr. Rubin. It was 1,800,000. 

Mr. Newton. And it is now about half a million ? 

Mr. Rubin. About half a million. The Russian reports give 
700,000, but from statements I got it is only 500,000. 

Mr. Newton. Is that decrease in the cities extended to other por- 
tions of the country like Kiev, Odessa, and so on? 
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Mr. Rubin. Odessa and Charkow have increased in population. 
The increase in population was mainly in the Jewish population who 
were running away from the war zones where they had many pogroms. 
Therefore, those two places have increased, but in the other places 
the population has decreased. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Mr. Rubin, I was in Prague, and they told me the 
population there now was over 1,000,000, and that prior to Czecho- 
slovakia being independent, it was around 500,000 or 550,000, but 
that by virtue of its being made the capital of the country, it had 
very largely increased. Would not that apply to Moscow and 
Petrograd ? Petrograd no longer being the capital, the people have 
drifted to Moscow, which is now the capital. 

Mr. Rubin. That is one of the reasons, and that is the reason why 
Oiarkow has increased, because Charkow is the capital of Ukraine. 

Mr. Houghton. Have the cities generally increased or decreased 
n population? 

Mr. Rubin. Decreased. They have practically all decreased. 
The death rate is considerably greater than it was before the war^ 
especially from typhus. 

Mr. Houghton. Has the population decreased for that reason or 
because people have been forced to move out into the country ? 

Mr. Rubin. Well, to a certain extent; but the population is smaller 

now than it was before — that is, the general population of the cities. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. I would like to ask you how they pay the people 

in the industrial plants and also the peasants under this system of 

government ? 

Mr. Rubin. They have a certain card system. They pay them so 
much bread a month and so many pounds of herring — of course,, 
there is no meat — and a pound oi sugar, etc. I figiu-ed out that 
the rations that the workingman gets, which amounts to 62,000 
rubles a month, would amount to, figuring it at the prewar exchange,. 
20 rubles. 
Mr. Newton. A month. 

Mr. Rubin. Twenty rubles a month, amounting now to 62,000 
rubles. For instance, bread was 2 cents a pound and now it is 550 
rubles for a pound of black bread. Sugar was 20 kopeks a pound,, 
and now it is 7,500 rubles. Soap is 7,000 or 7,500 rubles when it was. 
only 5 cents a poimd before. 

Mr. Houghton. Measured in terms of the necessities of life, is a 
man better oflF or worse oflF ? I am speaking now of the average man 
in Russia. 

Mr. Rubin. Oh, there is no comparison at all. The people are 
starving, all of them, Class B and Class C, with the exception of the 
commissars and with the exception of foreigners who come there 
and who are looked upon with lavor by the soviet government and 
live on the fat of the land. All the other people in Russia are starving. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Rubin, did you see the statement in this 
morning's Washington Post, by A. J. Sack before the Paris con- 
ference of antibolshevik elements, which shows that there are 
13,000,000 people in need of food, and that there has been a decrease 
in production to 15 or 20 per cent? 

Mr. Rubin. That is true. That is what I tried to bring out. That 
is a fact. 
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Mr. Dickinson. Are you acquainted with Mr. A. J. Sack ? 

Mr. Rubin. I know Mr. Sack; I know him well. He is manager 
of the Russian Information Bureau. 

Mr. LoNTHicuM. What was the value of the ruble prior to the war ? 

Mr. Rubin. From 48 cents to 50 cents, and now you can buy in 
Reval 15,000 rubles for $1. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Mr. Rubin, you did not finish yoiir statement 
with reference to how these people were paid. You said they were 
given a card. Do they take that card to the community stores? 

Mr. Rubin. Each one has a card and, of course, they are classified. 

The Chairman. Mr. Rubin, I understood you to say at the last 
hearing that an American dollar would buy 6,500 rubles. 

Mr. Rubin. That is in Russia. I am speaking now of Reval. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. Of course, that is a soviet ruble and not a 
Romanoff ruble ? 

Mr. Rubin. Certainly. That is in Reval, outside of Russia, where 
you can buy 15,000 rubles for $1. 

Mr. Newton. Mr. Rubin, I do not imderstand with reference to 
the payment of workmen. Do I understand they are not given any 
■cash or any currency of any kind ? 

Mr. Rubin. Up to November 1 they were given also currency, 
from 4,000 to 12,000 rubles a month, but since November 1 ciu*- 
rency is eliminated entirely. There is no such thing as money in 
Russia now. 

Mr. Newton. They simply get so many cards which entitles them 
to so much food ? 

Mr. Rubin. They get a card which entitles them to so much 
food, and then the people stand in line waiting at certain warehouses 
in certain districts to get provisions, and I have seen them go there 
at 3 o'clock in the morning and wait for hours and hours, and often 
faid there is a lack of a certain commodity. 

Mr. Newton. Suppose a man wants to go to the opera, or suppose 
he wants to get something outside of mere food, how does he get the 
wherewithal? 

Mr. Rubin. So far as operas and lectures are concerned, you can 
cet all you want in Russia. They are feeding vou on that. They 
feed you on lectures for breakfast and at noon for dinner, and then 
for supper. 

Mr. Newton. Is that all free ? 

Mr. Rubin. It is free to a certain extent, so far as the workingman 
is concerned. They can get a card. It is at a minimum price, like 
50 rubles. 

Mr. Newton. What about the services of a physician, for example: 
how are they paid ? 

Mr. Rubin. The physician is working under the soviet govern^ 
ment, and if you want a physician you nave got to go to your dis- 
trict, and you wait, as a rule, two or three days before you have « 
<5hance to see the physician. I know that, because I knew an Amer 
ican that was taken sick, and I took him over to a physician and h< 
had to wait a whole day and could not see him, and finally anothe] 
<50inrade advised me: 

If you want to see that particular physician, see him after office hours. You eai 
see him after 4 o'clock. 
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He went there and saw him and paid him 10,000 rubles for a pre- 
scription. 

Mr. Newton. If he had seen him during office hours 

Mr. Rubin (interposing). Then you do not pay anything for that, 
but you can not see him. 

Mr. Newton. What about the schools ? 

Mr. Rubin. As far as the schools are concerned, they are having 
what is called the single trade school — the single standard school. 
They are grouped together. They have eliminated all the schools, 
gymnasiums, and diflFerent universities and private schools and made 
it one single-trade school, which is called the new school. Of course, 
in those schools, the requirements for the teachers are not so great 
AS under the old system. I personally know of one teacher who 
taught Russian Uterature. She was a graduate of the fifth class 

fymnasium, and I asked her, '*How comd you undertake to teach 
Lussian literature?" She said, ^^Well, to teach in the gymnasium 
now my ration card is better than when I worked in a bookstore; I 

fot class C." You see, the cards are divided into classes A, B, and C. 
said, **What about the qualifications? Do they require any cer- 
tificate?" She said, '^ Well, Comrade So and So loiew Limacharsky, 
who is commissar of education, and through him I got a position as 
teacher." That is the kind of teacher they have. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen of the committee, I have before me 
a letter from Senator France, of Maryland, asking that Mr. Bobroff 
be heard. If there is no objection I will offer the Senator's letter in 
evidence in connection with the hearing of Mr. Bobroff: 

January 31, 192L 
Hon. Stephen G. Porter, 

House of Representatives, Washington^ D. C. 
My Dear Congressman Porter: This will introduce to you Mr. B. L. Bobroff, 
who has some very valuable information with reference to the Russian situation, and 
the possibilities of opening up trade relationships with Russia. 

I am extremely anxious to nave him testify before your Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in order that the information which he has may be embodied in the records of 
the House and Senate. 

I have had several interviews with Mr. Bobroff, and I am confident that he is a man 
upon whose word you can rely. 
Yours, sincerely, 

Joseph I. France. 

STATEMENT OF MR. B. L. BOBROFF, OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bobroff, will you kindly state your full name, 
age, and residence ? 

Mr. Bobroff. B. L. BobroflF; 38; Milwaukee, Wis. My home 
address is 1508 Stowell Avenue, and my business address is 811 
Majestic Building, Milwaukee. 

The Chairman. What is your business, Mr. Bobroff? 

Mr. Bobroff. I am president and general manager of the Bobroff 
Foreign Trading & Engineering Co. 

The Chairman. How long have you lived in America ? 

Mr. Bobroff. Fifteen years, going on 16 years. 

Mr. Houghton. Mr. Bobroff, nave you been in Russia lately? 

Mr. Bobroff. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Houghton. Have you just returned ? 

37345—21 3 
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Mr. BoBEOFF. No; I returned about six months ago. In order to 
make this perfectly clear, I have some letters as to myself personally 
because I do know that anybody who speaks in favor gets hell. 
Excuse me for that expression but I wanted to make it clear that I 
have here a letter stating that I have been connected with the 
training and dilution service of the Labor Department, in connec- 
tion with war labor training in this country during the war, and I 
resigned December 1, 1918, because I felt that the armistice was 
signed and my services were no longer reauired hj this Government, 
and I will say this — that I would be wilung to give my life to this 
Government should this Government require it, and nobody would 
have to ask me for it either. 

The Chairman. We are all willing to do that, I think. Just 
briefly state about the letters. 

Mr. BoBROPF. Here are quire a number of letters, and I would 
like to have you embody them in the record. 

Mr. LiNTHiouM. You served in the Army, did you ? 

Mr. BoBBOFF. No; I was connected with the War Labor Training 
and Dilution Service of the Department of Labor. I was sent from 
factory to factory to help organize war-labor training groups. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Where were you bom ? 

Mr. BoBBOFF. I was bom in Russia in 1882 and have lived here 
for 16 years. 

Mr. LiNTHJCUM. Are you naturalized ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir; I took out my first citizenship papers just 
as soon as I could, before the first year was over. I came here in 
1905 and took out my first papers in 1906. 

Mr. Begg. Are you a member of the Socialist Party? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Not at the present time. 

Mr. Houghton. Are you a citizen ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newton. When were you a member of the Socialist Party? 

Mr. BoBROFF. For a number of years; and I was also a member of 
the International Association of Machinists, as I did a good deal of 
work as a machinist for many years. 

Mr. Newton. When did you sever your connection with the 
Socialist Party? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I did not sever my connection with the Socialist 
Party; I simply failed to pay my dues. I want to say that as a 
matter of fact I have no political views in this particular case. 
Political views are not a matter of importance with me in connection 
with this proposition. The important thing with me is to present 
the facts to you gentlemen in the best way I can present them to you. 

Mr. Begg. Have your political views changed since you failed to 
pay your dues ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. My political views ? 

Mr. Begg. Yes; have they changed? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I can not say that they have. 

Mr. Begg. In other words, you still believe the same doctrine you 
previously believed in regard to government ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Our Government suits me. Under it I have lived 
and become a citizen, and when I come here and ask a certain thing 
from those who are in Congress I am acting in the most positive 
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manner in accordance with the Constitution of the United States. 
I have demonstrated my good purposes by rendering my service 
during the war without anybody pushing me into the work. I wish 
to have trade established with Kussia, because it is possible to trade 
with Russia. 

First of all, we must realize when we speak of trade we must con- 
sider what the other fellow is going to pay with, what his resources are. 
China, for instance, has a little over 3,000,000 square miles in area, 
with a population of 325,000,000; Russia has over 8,000,000 square 
miles oi territory, with about 150,000,000 population, and territory 
of that size can pay. Out of that 8,000,000 square miles of territory 
in Russia, over 39 per cent of it is covered with timber, and that 
timber can be converted into dollars just as soon as machinery is put 
to work on it. Further than that, Russia has about 97 per cent of the 
platinum supply of the world, or between 96 and 97 per cent. Russia 
nas approximately 46 per cent of the petroleum supply of the world; 
Russia has over two and a half billion tons of coal deposits; and with 
all those natural resources there ought not to be any question at all 
as to whether Russia can pay for what she gets or whether she can 
not. She certainly can. 

Mr. Begg. Suppose this Government, we will say, would enter into 
trade with Russia and the soviet government of Russia would become 
obligated for $1,000,000,000. Suppose this soviet government was 
overthrown in three years and the succeeding government of Russia 
were to deny the obligation, how would we collect ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Wefl, so far as the collection of the obligation is con- 
cerned, if you believe that the government will be overthrown 

Mr. Begg (interposing). It is not a question as to whether we 
believe it* I am just asking you if it were so, how would we collect 
what might be due ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I beheve emy obhgation which the Government 
makes at the present time it will be carried out, because it is a strong 
government. Any strong government will do that. 
I Mr. Newton. I wish you would elaborate on that somewhat. 

Mr. BoBROFF. But that is not the question. The question is not 

J whether they will do that, at the present time. The question is 

whether they are able to show good faith in connection with these 

transactions, which they are ready to do. That is the important 

\ question at this time. If I have good faith in a person, based on 

\ certain facts, and trade with him, furnish him certain goods, of 

J course I am taking certain chances; that is done all the time. Sup- 

' pose a man goes into bankruptcy — and a lot of those cases have 

nappened in the last five or six months — how do you get your pay- 

, ment? They are not asking for any especial favors at tne present 

time. They are ready to open up credits in New York, if they were 

allowed to do so. Further than that, some of the contracts are not 

with the Russian Government. 

Mr. Dickinson. If the Government does not own the property of 
the country, what good would a contract with any body or association 
^ do us ? ' 

Mr. BoBROFF. The contract which we have is with the Russian 
\ Central Union of Consumers' Societies, an organization which has 
[' existed since 1898 and which represents 15,000,000 Russian members. 
" It did over $1,000,000,000 worth of business m 1918. 
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Mr. Dickinson. Is it still permitted to continue in business under 
the present Government ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. It is, according to our own Government report, 
Miscellaneous Series No. 101, which refers to the Central Union of 
Consumers Societies, with which we have a contract. While that 
organization is under certain jurisdiction and certain control by the 
Government of Russia of to-day, it is not nationaUzed, according to 
our own governmental report, which states that some of the people 
most opposed to the soviet government say that it is not nationalized 
and can not be nationalized. That is according to the statement 
made in the report to our Government. 

Mr. Mason. They propose to pay cash, do they not? 
Mr. BoBROFF. They propose to pay cash, and, according to this 
same report to our Government which I was talking about a while 
ago, this organization has over $307,000,000 in assets. 

Mr. Mason. The American manufacturer does not care what their 
assets are so long as they pay cash, and if thev take a chance on that 
they think they have a good chance to get it? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Thev will get it, and it is not stolen money. 
The Chairman. Wnere are these assets you referred to located ? 
Mr. BoBROFF. All ovei Russia. 

The Chairman. Is that valuation you mentioned based upon the 
present price of the ruble ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. It is based on the prewar price. I have myself 
converted it into dollars. 
Mr. Houghton. In what form are those assets ? 
Mr. BoBROFF. They are in the form of propertv, gold, materials of 
all kinds, factories, and various kinds of tangible assets. Even as- 
suming that some are not quite as tangible as they weie, they have 
sufficient to trade with. 

The Chairman. The testimony of Mr. Rubin seems to indicate that 
all property in that country has been nationalized. 

Mr. JBoBROFF. I dijffer with him on that, and in connection with 
that I will refer you again to the report which you can get from the 
Department of Commerce, Miscellaneous Series No. 101. 

Mr. Newton. Do you differ with him as to this, that some agency 
of the Government like the extraordinary commission is going to 
confiscate private property? 

Mr. BoBROFF. 1 have seen the confiscation of private property 
before the commission was ever in existence. I have been in Russia 
for more than 24 years. 

Mr. Newton. When a business man does business with that 
organization he has to figure that some of the assets may be taken 
away by either the extraordinary commission or some other agency, 
does he not ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I am not speaking of that. I am saying that those 

Eeople are ready to pay for what they get. I will say this — that I 
ave no particular greed or anything liKe that — ^but I am a friend 
of the Russian people and I know that those people will pay for 
what they get. I also know that we were told every day that the 

{)resent government would fall, and yet it has continued for nearly 
our years, and it is absurd to believe that that government is going 
to fall. We have been told for three years and a half that that was 
going to happen, but it has not yet happened. 
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To understand the conditions in Russia you have got to know 
what is going on there. The gentleman who addressed you this 
morning said the people are not buying. But they have nothing 
to buy. I have been there myself and I know. Furthermore, the 
gentleman says there are 31 cars a day passing Reval. That is 
perfectly true; but the transportation system has broken down. 
Therefore, Russia needs transportation material and she is ready to 
pay cash in order to get that material which she needs so badly. 

1 will admit that there are 13,000,000 people starving in Russia. 
Assuming that is true, are you going to say therefore we are not going 
to trade there ? Are they the people you want to starve, or are they 
people whom you do not want to starve. 

Mr. Mason. What is Great Britain doing about trading there ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Great Britain has been trading with Russia right 
along. I met some Enriishmen when I was in Russia and I talked 
with them personally. England is trying to drive a shrewd bargain 
by keeping us out of it. 

(Thereupon, the committee adjourned to meet to-morrow, Tues- 
day, February 1, 1921, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 



Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 

Tuesday, February 1, 1921, 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Stephen G. Porter 
(chairman) presiding. 
The Chairman. Mr. BobrofF, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MR. B. L. BOBROFF, MILWAUKEE, WIS.— 

Continued. 

Mr. Bobroff. Mr. Qiairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
yesterday some question was brought up by a member of the com- 
mittee as to my political afBliations. I wish to say that at this time 
I belong to the Engineers' Society of Milwaukee; Kilboum Chapter, 
R. A. M., of Milwaukee; the City Club of Milwaukee; the Ivanhoe 
Commandery No. 24, K. T.; Kilboum Lodge No. 3, F. A. A. M., 
Milwaukee, and the Kiwanis Club, of Milwaukee. I give you this 
statement of organizations and fraternities that I belong to to show 
you that I am not prejudiced. I also wish to say that I have not 
attended any poUtical meeting for the last five or six years, except 
one which was addressed by Hon. Roosevelt, and at which I was 
invited to occupy a seat on the stage. 

Mr. Mason. 1 would like to ask a question at this point. As one 
member of the committee, I want to know what your interest is 
and whom you represent. Have you stated that? You speak a 
little indistinctly at times, and I do not know whether I understood 
you. 

Mr. Bobroff. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mason. Whom do you represent, and in what capacity are 
yoxx appearing? 

Mr. Bobroff. I shall be glad to give you that in detail. I am 
speaking in favor of the restoration of trade relations with Russia, 
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and I am speaking as the representative of 17 of the best American 
firms, whicn firms we represent exclusively in that territory for the 
next five years. I am surrounded by the best and highest type of 
business men and engineers. We have two of the most promment 
engineers in the United States with us in our organization. They 
have put in quite a large amount of money in order to promote 
Russian trade, and we can get their services at any time. 

Mr. Mason. Let me ask you something in that connection, if I 
do not interrupt you, because I do not know that I quite understand 
you. Do you represent American manufacturers, or did you say 
that you represented American manuf acturere ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir; we represent 17 American firms, and have 
from them the sole and exclusive sale rights in that territory. 

Mr. Mason. What do those firms manufacture ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. There is the Richards Machine Co. ; the Milwaukee 
Shaper Co.; the Vim Tractor Co.; the Conneaut Shovel Co., of Con- 
neaut, Ohio, which manufactures shovels; the Warren Tool & Forge 
Co., which manufactures tools, steel products, hammers, chisels, rail- 
road tools, etc.; the Heller Bros. File Co., which manufactures steel 
files and high-speed steel and other hand tools; the Steel Sole Shoe 
Co., which manufactures steel shoes: the William Carrigue Co., of 
Chicago, which manufactures all kinds of evaporating machinery for 
soap plants, oil plants, etc., and oil refining machinery for making 
oil, such as linseed oil, coconut oil, etc. ; the Phoenix Manufacturing 
Co., which manufactures logging machines and sawmill equipment, 
such as locomotives for the purpose of hauling logs in the wintertime 
and machines that are capable of handling in the neighborhood of 
2 0,000 feet of lumber at one time; the LutterCies Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., manufacturers of grinders; the Diamond Drill Carbon Co., which 
manufactures diamond dressing tools; the Detroit Twist Drill Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., which manufactures drills, etc.; the Hunter Saw & 
Machine Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., which manufactures all sorts of 
metal cutting saws; the ( lobe Seamless Steel Tube Co., of Milwaukee, 
one of the largest plants in the coimtry manufacturing tubes of every 
description for locomotives, boilers, and for anything else that re- 
quires pipes or tubes; the Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., which manufac- 
tures shoes, and which has one of the largest plants in the State of 
Wisconsin; and the Dolger & Kirstin Co., which manufactures metal 
cutting machines. We have contracts with every one of these 
companies. 

Mr. Houghton. Who is ' Ve" ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. The Bobroff Foreign Trading & Manufacturing Co., 
of which company I am the president and general manager. 

Mr. Mason. You say you have contracts with those firms ? 

Mr. Bobroff. We have contracts with those firms for exclusive 
sales rights in that territory for a period of five years. 

Mr. Mason. Do you mean that your concern contracts to sell goods 
for those firms in Russia ? 

Mr. Bobroff. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mason. With whom ? 

Mr. Bobroff. That is what I was going on to say. Before I left 
for Europe on January 30, 1920, I secured for my firms several con- 
tracts, amounting to about $2,000,000, from Mr. Martens, the Russian 
representative here. These contracts provided for the opening up 
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. t)f an irrevocable current credit in New York as soon as our Govern- 
; ment would permit, and it was a bona fide contract. It provided 
, that credit would be opened up in New York and the goods paid for. 

Mr. Houghton. Were there any other conditions attached to the 
<5ontract? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No, sir; there was no other condition in the con- 
tract. I think it is in my file. 

Mr. Houghton. There was a telegram or cablegram in this morn- 
ing's paper to the eflfect that some English firm had obtained a 
-contract for taking care of the Russian railroad equipment, engines, 
And the like. 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir. 
^ Mr. Houghton. It appeared, however, that something more than 
^ mere permission was required, and that the soviet government itself 
was asking certain conditions. 

Mr. BoBROFF. I do not know about that, I am sure. 

Mr. Houghton. I refer now to your own contract. Are any politi- 
^ cal conditions whatever laid down ? 

' Mr. BoBROFF. No, sir; except to get our goods, or to see that we 
^ got them there. 

Mr. Houghton. They have undertaken to pay the money in New 
Tork? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir. 
^ Mr. Houghton. Provided credit can be established ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. There are no other conditions ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No, sir. I can furnish the original contrac^t. 

Mr. Mason. Have you any of those contracts with you ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I have not, but I have the other contracts. 

The Chairman. Is there any money on deposit in New York to the 
<5redit of the Russian soviet government ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I do not know. 

The Chairman. As a business man representing all of those firms 
that you say you represent, you have not made any inquiry as to 
that? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I have, but I do not know whether it belongs to the 
soviet government or not. I understand that there are $5,000,000 of 
Russian gold on deposit with Brown Bros., but to whom it belongs I 
do not know. 

The Chairman. You say you understand that there are $5,000,000 
in gold on deposit there ; do you know it ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I was informed prettv reliably by on official of our 
Oovemment, but I would hate to give his name. He was a man who 
was supposed to know. 

The (JHAIRMAN. It seems quite extraordinary to me that you would 
go to the trouble of making all of these large contracts with the soviet 
government without knowmg 

Mr. Mason (interposing) . He does not say that he made them with 
the soviet government. 

The Chairman (continuing) . Without knowing for certain that 
this money was on deposit in New York. 

Mr. BoBROFF. If you will look at the contracts, you wiU see that 
they provide that it will be done at the time that they can open up 
credit at New York. We were working in a businesslike manner 
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and in the right way in askii^ from our Govenunent the necessary 
permission to make it possible. We knew that it was impossible for 
them to open up credit in this country. 

The Chaikman. Are you prepared to say to this committee that 
there is $1, or any other sum of money, in the United States to the 
credit of the Russian Government or to the credit of citizens of that 
Government with which to pay for goods purchased from American 
citizens? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I am not prepared to say that, but I am prepared 
to say that it can be gotten over here at any time we get permission 
to execute these contracts. It can be gotten over here within a very 
short time after we get that permission. 

The Chairman. You are aware of the fact that the department has 
ruled against trading with the soviet government ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I have a copy of that here. 

The Chairman. When Mr. Martens was here a year ago he organ- 
ized a bureau of the Russian Government in New York and attempted 
to make contracts with American manufacturers, did he not ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you ever in that office or bureau ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Many times. 

The Chairman. It was quite an extensive establishment, was it 
not? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No, sir; It was not there extensively. 

The Chairman. I do not mean the number of times you were there, 
but how many rooms did he have ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I do not remember. 

The Chairman. About how many ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I have not been in every room there. I went 
through three or four rooms, so far as I know. 

The Chairman. It was quite a lai^e office, and he had quite a 
lai^e office force. 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Martens represented to a number of American 
manufacturers at that time that there was on deposit in New York 
City a lai^e sum of money to his credit, did he not ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. He never made that statement to us. 

The Chairman. You never heard of it ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No, sir; if I had, I would say, '^Let us have it,*^ 
so we could start work on our contracts. 

The Chairman. Is it not a fact that Mr. Martens made those 
representations and that it turned out that there was no money on 
deposit ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. He has never made that representation to me. 

The Chairman. I will say to the committee that about a year ago 
a Pittsburgh concern was about to make a contract with a representa- 
tive of the soviet government in New York, and I stopped them, or, 
rather, advised them not to do it, because there was no money avail- 
able with which to meet the conditions of their contract. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. As I understand it, the purpose of this hearing 
is to ascertain whether or not trade relations with Russia should be 
resumed or whether such relations should be opened between the 
United States and the soviet government. I do not understand that 
it is within the province or tnat it is the duty or the right of this 
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committee to enter into a discussion of the question of whether or not 
they are in a position to pay for the goods they purchase. It occurs 
to me that that is something for the Dusiness concerns themselves to 
look out for. 

The Chairman. I think it is quite important to know tliat. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. I think that is up to the business concerns. 
When I sell something, it is up to me to see whether I am paid for it. 
I think the committee should confine itself to the question of whether 
it is possible or advisable to resume trade relations with Russia. 

Mr. Begg. Does not the question of getting pay for our goods 
enter into it ? 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. No, sir; that is no concern of the United 
States Government. That is something for the business concern to 
look out for. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Will > ou explain to the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, how it would be possible under existing conditions for the soviet 
government to have monej on deposit in the United States ? 

The Chairman. I do not think so. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I mean because of the attitude of our Govern- 
ment toward the soviet government. 

The Chairman. He conveyed the impression to me that there was 
money on deposit in New York. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. If the soviet government has money on deposit 
in New York, in view of the attituae of our Government, what would 
be the starting point of the trade ? The first thing, it seems to me, 
would be to have some relaxation of the attitude of our Government 
toward that government. You could not blame the soviet govern- 
ment for not doing something that they are not allowed to do, and 
you could not blame American business men for not exacting of the 
soviet government conditions that the^ can not comply with. It 
may be that these contracts are not made in good faith, so far as the 
soviet government is concerned, but that view can not be based on 
am thing but suspicion so long as it is impossible for them to make a 
contract that they can comply with because of the attitude of our 
Government. 

Mr. Mason. As I understand this witness, Mr. Chairman, he made 
these contracts with some association, and they are not permitted to 
mint gold b\" reason of an order of the Treasury Department, or of 
the President. The} are not permitted to mint the gold with which 
they are to pay or secure these contracts. They will not be permitted 
to mint that gold in American mints upon tHe ground, as I under- 
stand it, that it was gold taken improperly from people and from the 
other Russian Government. Am i right about that ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir; you are. I have a copy of the order signed 
by Acting Secretary Davis, and which was sent to me by Senator 
Lienroot. 

Mr. Mason. Will you speak a little more distinctly and a little 
louder. I find it difficult to understand you. What is the purport 
of that order ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Here is a copy of the letter I have referred to, signed 
by Norman H. Davis, Acting Secretary of State, and addressed to 
Senator Lenroot, as follows : 

Confirming the conversation of your secretary with the office of the Foreign Trade 
Adviser, I fiive the honor to inclose herewith two announcements of the Treasury, 
December 20, 1920. 
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There are at present no restrictions on trade with Russia except in the case of the 
export to Russia of materials susceptible of immediate use for war purposes, includ^- 
ing locomotives, railway materiab, rolling stock, motor cars, and their component 
parts. 

Imports from Russia are not subject to any restrictions, although no assurarces can 
be .given that Russian gold, and in particular, bolshevist gold, could be disposed of 
in the United States, if imported, to the Federal reserve banks, the nunts, or omerwise. 

I have also a copy of the statement issued for the press on Decem- 
ber 20, 1920, from the Treasury Department, as follows: 

The SecretaiT of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board announce that with 
the approval of the Department of State, and in order to give force and eTect to the 
action of that department in removing restrictions in the way of trade and communica- 
tion with soviet Russia, as announced by that department on July 7, 1920, all rules and 
regulations restricting the exportation of coin, bullion, and currency to that pait of 
Russia now under control of the so-called bolshevik government, or restricting deedin^s 
or exchange transactions in Russian rubles, or restricting trarsfers of credit or exchange 
transactions with that part of Russia now under the control of the so-called bolshevik 
government have been suspended, elective December 18, 1920, until furth^ notice. 

Mr. Mason. In other words, we can send anything over there we 
want to under that ruUng. Is that the way you unaerstand it ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I understand that you can import Russian gold and 
accept it, provided you can dispose of it outside of the channels men- 
tioned in the letter from the Secretary of State, or outside of the 
Federal reserve banks; but you must realize this, that a large amount, 
such as would come under this $6,000,000 contract that we have, 
could not well be disposed of. It would be almost impossible to dis- 
pose of it without loss. To substantiate my statement, I shall refer 
to a letter from a very large concern for wliom we have a SI, 000,000 
order, in which they state that they will accept gold provided there 
are no objections from the Government, and if they can dispose of 
it without loss. This is the substance of the letter. I feel that I am 
not privileged to give the name of the firm. They say that unless 
those restrictions are removed, trade relations are impossible, and 
private bankers say that they do not want the gold and can not 
accept it. 

Mr. Mason. Because they can not mint it ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Because tney can not mint it. I was going to say 
this, that the $2,000,000 contract that we entered into before leaving 
Europe, was canceled before the departure of Martens, and that is 
to be regretted because that $2,000,000 contract would have given a 
lot of emplo\^ment to people who are out of work. 

Mr. Houghton. With whom were those contracts you have men- 
tioned entered into ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. The contract I mentioned was one of $6,000,000. 

Mr. Houghton. With whom was that contract made? 

Mr. BoBROFF. With the All-Russia Central Union of Consumers* 
Societies. 

Mr. Houghton. Has that organization been taken over by the 
soviet government ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No, sir; they are under certain control of the 
soviet government. 

Mr. Houghton. They are permitted to buy and sell ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. So far as I know ? 

Mr. Houghton. Do you know? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir; they are permitted to buy, and they are 
permitted to sell to their own memners on the outside. There, are 
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15,000,000 members that they are permitted to buy for. They are 
permitted to buy for 15,000,000 members and no one else. 

Mr. Dickinson. Are they a part of the soviet government ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I should say no more than the railroads of the 
United States are a part of the Government of the United States. 
They are under the control of the government to a certain degree, 
and I think that one or two members of the board of directors are on 
the board of cooperatives as they have been reorganized. 

Mr. Dickinson. Are they authorized by the general soviet gov- 
ernment to make contracts for the kind of merchandise that you have 
to sell ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No, sir. I might say this, that these people have 
been in existence since 1898, or for 23 years. They have been in 
existence under the Czar and under ^erensky, and they are in 
existence now with the permission of the soviet government. That 
question came up in the allied coimcils on trading with Kussia. 
They have the cooperative trade of Russia, and they have sought 
permission from the soviet government to trade with the outside 
world, and that permission was granted to them. 

Mr. Dickinson. Are they an agency of the soviet government to 
carry on the cooperative trade business of the government, and are 
they acting under regulations prescribed by the soviet government ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. They are acting imder regulations of the soviet 
government, but I do not think they are an agency of it. 

Mr. Dickinson. Have you a copy of the regulations under which 
this organization exists ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir; I have read it. 

Mr. Dickinson. Have you read the regulations laid down by the 
soviet government under which they specify just what the functions 
of this organization shall be ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. What I am interested in is this: I have this contract 
of $6,000,000. I was not interested in the question of who they were 
so long as thev were a legitimate concern representing legitimate 

Feople, and so long as they paid for the goods that we sold to them, 
have sold goods to the same people under the old regime. 

Mr. Dickinson. Were you in the employ of Martens in this 
country? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I was employed by no one except B. L. BobrofF. 

Mr. Dickinson. You did not negotiate with Martens for any of 
these contracts ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir; for contracts for my people. 

Mr. Dickinson. Did he tell you about this cooperative society 
that you are trving to get the Government to recognize? Did he 
t^ll you about tnis society? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No, sir. Here is the condition of the situation: 
When I entered Russia, because of the trouble I had had in carrying 
on business, I knew that it would be useless for me to accept orders 
for American factories from the soviet government. I was positive 
that they could not be filled in this country with the obstacles that 
we encountered in connection with our first contracts. When I got 
there, I said, '*I can not take orders from the soviet government, but 
I can take orders from the cooperatives of Russia.^* I said that for 
the reason that I knew before i left that we had sold some goods to 
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those people. That is the reason why I went to the cooperatives 
there, and it has been established- 



Mr. Dickinson (interposing). Then, you believe 

Mr. Browne (interposing). Mr. Chairman, he should allow the 
witness to finish his answer before interrupting him. 

Mr. BoBROFF. That was the reason. 

Mr. Dickinson. We want to get some record here, Mr. Chairman. 
If Mr. Browne wants to examine the witness, he can do so, but if 
I am to examine him, I prefer to do it in my own way. 

Mr. Browne. I think we ought to treat the witness with some 
consideration, and let him finish his sentences before we interrupt 
him. 

The Chairman. I think that was an entirely fair question. 

Mr. Newton. Mr. Chairman, I think that members of this com- 
mittee are entitled to have their questions answered. If a member 
of the committee can not insist upon an answer to his question, we 
might as well do away with hearings. To let the witness take 10 
minutes in evading an answer to a question is not fair. 

Mr. Browne. I want to respond to that, Mr. Chairman. So far 
as I am concerned, I have no more interest in this than the rest of 
the committee, but I think when a witness is asked a question and 
he is trying to answer it, he should be permitted to finisn his answer 
before he is interrupted. 

The Chairman. 1 think the witness should try to make his answers 
more responsive to the questions. 

Mr. Dickinson. What I want to get at is this: Did you ever sell 
any goods to this cooperative society before the soviet government 
came into power in Russia ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No, sir; I was not engaged in that business. I was 
an engineer at that time. 

Mr. Dickinson. Who first told you of this society or of its exist- 
ence in Russia ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. That existed in the United States. They were not 
a part of Martens's office at all, but they were located at 136 liberty 
Street. 

Mr. Dickinson. Is that where you got your information that in 
order to establish trade with Russia, the soviet government would 
recognize this society ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No, sir; I did not get that information there. I 
beg your pardon 

Mr. Dickinson (interposing). How did you know of the existence 
of this society, and of its power with the Kussian people before you 
went over there ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I have sold goods in this coimtry to those people, 
just as I have said, some time in 1919, and I think in 1920 we sold 
goods to those people. Therefore, we knew of their existence, and it 
was up to me as the representative of these American firms to know 
what existed in Russia and what did not exist in Russia. 1 under- 
stood that that woidd be the easiest way of trading with Russia 
without any restrictions. 

Mr. Dickinson. Then you went to Russia for the purpose of trying 
to get the soviet government to recognize the purchases made by this 
society as its agent ? 
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Mr. BoBROFF. No, sir; it was not to get the soviet government to 
<1o anything. 

Mr. Begg. Do you admit that the great suffering that is prevalent 
in Russia has been brought about by the unstable form of government 
there? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I will admit it, but what has that eot to do with 
business ? I admit it, and that all over Europe it is trie same thing. 

Mr. Begg. I asked you about Russia. 

Mr. Bobroff. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Begg. Do you think that conditions will become better there 
under the present soviet form of government ? 

Mr. Bobroff. Yes, sir; I think they will. 

Mr. Begg. Do you think that the soviet form of government is 
capable of bringing stability to the government and happiness to the 
people of Russia ? 

Air. Bobroff. For Russia it is stable. Those that had been loyal 
to the Czar told me that they would not want to go back under the 
Czar. 

Mr. Begg. I do not care about your reason. If the evidence pro- 
duced before this committee should lead us to believe the contrary 
of your statement, namely, that the soviet government would not 
bring stability, happiness, and prosperity to the people, would you 
then recommend tnat the United States engage in trade with Russia 
for the sole purpose of individual gain to manufacturers, if, by so 
doing, that unstable condition were prolonged ? 

Mr. Bobroff. I do not think it is possible to overtlu'ow it. 

Mr. Begg. I am going to insist that you answer my question. 

Mr. Bobroff. That is a political question that I can not answer. 
I have no right to answer it as a business man. 

Mr. Begg. Mr. Chairman, I am not asking any political question 
of the witness. I asked this: If the evidence produced before this 
committee should lead us to believe that by entering upon trade 
relations with Russia we would prolong the imstable condition, and 
if the evidence should lead us to believe that the present government 
was not capable of stabilizing things, and il, as I have said, our 
engaging in trade with Russia would prolong that condition, then 
I asked this man if he would recommend our engaging in such trade 
for the sole purpose of selfish gain by manufacturers ? 

The Chairman. The question is a fair one. 

Mr. Huddleston. Mr. Begg assumes in his question that the 
witness will reach the same conclusion as the committee. It might 
be perfectly legitimate to ask him what his conclusion was, or 
whether he would recommend the resumption of trade relations, but 
to ask him to proceed to base his answer upon the conclusion that 
you state for him, or state that the committee might reach, it seems 
to mo would be absurd. 

The Chairman. I hope gentlemen will not take up the time of 
the committee with arguments. The question is a perfectly fair one. 

Mr. Huddleston. It is undoubtedly wasting time to ask ques- 
tions when the answer must be based upon your own conclusions. 

Mr. Begg. Then I will change the form of the question. 

The Chairman. It is a perfectly fair question. 

Mr. Huddleston. It is predicated upon your own conclusion. 
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Mr. Begg. My question is simply whether, or not, he 

Mr. HuDDLESTON (interposing). If he reaches a certain conclusion 

Mr. Begg. If you will permit me to talk, I believe I know what 
is in mv mind better than you do. 

Mr. tluDDLESTON. I fcau only judge from what you said. 

Mr. Begg. The thing that 1 want to know is whether he would 
recommend that the l^ited States engage in business with Russia 
if by so doing it would continue the unstable conditions in Russia i 
That is certainly a fair question. 

Mr. BoBROFb\ I would not prolong agony anywhere. I would not 
prolong agony anywhere, provided you are prolonging it. That is 
all I can say. I do not want to commit myself on Kussian political 
questions. That might be injurious to the future of our Dusiness 
tnere, and I can not do that. 

Mr. Begg. You mean that you do not understand my question ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I think I did. 

Mr. Begg. If you are what you claim to be, I think we have the 
right to know whether you would recommend that the United States 
should enter into business and trade relations with Russia if by so 
doing it would prolong the unstable conditions in Russia. That 
question can be answered yes or no. 

Mr. Bobroff. England is trading with her, and Sweden is trading 
with her. 

Mi\ Begg. He will not answer the question. 

The Chairman. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Bobroff. I went to Europe to get business for the factories 
that we represented, as some of us had seen in advance what was 
coming here in the way of an industrial crisis. I saw, when we were 
engaged in war work, that the United States could produce about 
three and a half times as much as it could consume. 

Mr. Houghton. What was it that you discovered while we were 
engaged in war work ? 

Mr. Bobroff. When I was engaged in war work, I found that the 
United States could produce three times as much as it could con- 
sume and, in order to keep our factories running and give work to 
the thousands who wished to work, I say that we must be able to 
dispose of our surplus products. I realized that Russia was the only 
country that could pay for our goods in cash or its equivalent. 

Mr. Houghton. Do you know what percentage of our total out- 
put is exported ? 

Mr. Bobroff. No, sir; not at the present moment. 

Mr. Houghton. Do you know what it was during the war when 
everything was running at fullest capacity ? 

Mr. Bobroff. It was as I have said when we were running at 
fuUest capacity. Statistics will show that we were producing almost 
three times as much during the war as we were prior to the war. 

Mr. Houghton. It is my understanding, from data gathered by 
statisticians, that our total exports have never exceeded 10 per cent 
of our production. 

Mr. Bobroff. Yes, sir; but we were producing that during the war. 
Because of the high efficiency, we produced three times as much as we 
did prior to the war. In order to continue the same efficiency which 
we aeveloped during the war, we wiU have to find a market for our 
surplus production. 
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Mr. Houghton. You are assuming that that large production con- 
tinues to be the same in values, i ou are basing that upon money- 
values, when, as a matter of fact, measured in tons and pounds, we did 
not produce three times as much as prior to the war. Therefore your 
assumption is entirely wrong. 

Mr. JBoBROFF. I have been in factories for 13 years, and I know how 
the men worked during the war. 

Mr. Houghton. I have been in factories all my life, and I know 
something about it also. 

Mr. BoBROFF. As I was saying, we need a market in order to dis- 
pose of our surplus products, and I realized that Russia was the only- 
country which could pay for our goods in cash or its equivalent, for the 
reason that she has tremendous undeveloped natural resources, and I 
know that we Americans are good at that Kind of a job. While in Mos- 
cow I secured a contract for $6,000,000 worth of various kinds of goods, 
mainly machinery and machine tools. In that contract there is also 
included $1,000,000 worth of shoes. I can assure you, gentlemen, 
that this contract and the other contracts which we may be able to 
get will keep our 17 factories running 100 per cent, and I beUeve that 
the 3,000,000 men who are now out of work could be put to work if 
real trade relations were estabUshed between Russia and the United 
States. 

Mr. Dickinson. Here is a statement contained in this publication 
of the Department of Commerce entitled '^Miscellaneous Series, 
No. 101, the Russia Cooperative Movement:" 

The approval of the plan by the de facto government of Russia has been signified 
recently. The three parties concerned in the actual realization of the scheme adopted 
are the supreme council, the cooperatives of Russia, and the political forces active 
in Russia. Consequently we are facing a new policy. For the first time in history 
the cooperative forces, and particularly Russian cooperatives, have been chosen as 
an international medium to resume trade between the various coim tries and Russia. 

In other words, would not the acceptance of vour contracts, and 
permitting them to be carried out, be the approval of our Government 
of the socialistic form of cooperative and intertrade relations between 
the socialistic and cooperative societies of the country ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. It might be, gentlemen; but I feel like this, that 
you are privileged to do just as you like in that matter. I am simply 
nere presenting the facts as I see them, and I say that we have con- 
tracts that can be executed. 

Mr. Dickinson. If we felt that in resuming trade relations with 
Russia we were putting sovietism or the international cooperative 
socialistic control of the world one step forward, do you think we 
would be justified in taking such a step ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I do not get that question, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. Dickinson. In other words, if by resuming trade relations 
iv^ith Russia, we would make sovietism, both national and inter- 
national, one step nearer to all the countries of the world, would we 
be justified in domg it ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I will sa*/ this, that this honorable committee should 
send an impartial committee to Russia and get an impartial view. I 
Jo not know what sovietism means. 

The Chairman. The witness will please answer the question. 

Mr. Dickinson. Do jou believe that we should further sociaUstic 
control of the world b>" approving trade with Russia ? 
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Mr. BoBROFF. Gentlemen, } ou are asking me a question that is 
absoluteh' impossible. 

The Chairman. Answer yes or no. 

Mr. BoBROFF. I will not answer it \es or no. It is a political 
question. I can not answer. I will not answer } es or no. It is not 
a fair question. 

The Chairman. Do you think the question is not fair? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes ; because it puts me in a political view. I am a 
busmess man and not in politics.. I must keep out of it. 

Mr. Houghton. It does not seem to me that we are particularly 
interested as a committee in anything more than to obtain a state- 
ment of facts from the witness. His opinion as to what our duty is 
under any possible conditions is of no particular value. The witness 
came here, as I understand it, to make certain statements that he 
had contracts that he thought could be carried out if the Grovemment 
would permit the gold which the\ could produce to be minted or to 
be sold without a loss. 

Mr. BoBROFF. Exactly. 

Mr. Houghton. He makes those statements, or, rather, offers to 
submit the contracts to the committee if they care to see them. 

Mr. BoBROFF. It is right here [exhibiting papers]. 

Mr. Houghton. And having done that much, has he not exhausted 
the dut V or the task that he came here to perform ? 

The Chairman. I think so. 

Mr. Dickinson. Are not the questions asked for him to pass ou 
the very questions which this committee is taking under considera- 
tion, and would his judgment be of any value ? 

Mr. Mason. You are asking him to take sides against his own 
customers and asking his opinion so that it would mterfere in his 
business. He is here as a business man trying to sell our goods, and 
if he should express an opinion for or against the Government, how 
is it going to help us ? 

Mr. Dickinson. It is the very question we have to pass on. 

Mr. Mason. I know that. What is the sense of it when we know 
he is on one side ? He is here to get an opportunity to sell his goods. 

Mr. Newton. Only to this extent. The witness prefaced his re- 
marks with the statements that he firmly believed in our own form 
of Government. 

Mr. Begg. He says he has been over there and seen that. 

Mr. Newton. He said that he had been in Russia and observed 
conditions there, and it seems to me that the inquiry of Mr. Dickinson 
is certainly relevant along the line of the testimony the witness is 
giving here, although I think that the witness has gone outside, 
himself, of the original province, possibly, of what was intended, but 
I think Mr. Dickinson's inquiry is clearly relevant to the testimony 
of the witness. 

Mr. Houghton. I agree with that and it seems to me that the 
witness has exhausted what he came here to do. 

Mr. Browne. I agree with Mr. Houghton on that, but I can not] 
see how asking this witness a hypothetical question is going to affect 
this committee's action here at all. I do not care what ms polities 
are or anything of the kind. I want to get as many facts as I can on 
whether we ought to trade with Russia. 
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Mr. LiNTHTCUM. I think the witness has given his facts in this 
matter, and I think we have sufficient before us, with the exception 
of such documents as he might have in his possession. I am very- 
anxious to hear further from Mr. Kubin, ana I move that this wit- 
ness be given five minutes additional time and then to close this 
phase of the hearing as far as he is concerned, unless the committee 
w^ishes to call him again at some future date. 

Mr. Newton. I do not care about eliciting any opinions from this 
witness myself, but I have some questions to ask in regard to matters 
of fact which I think are very pertinent to this inquiry. 

The Chairman. Do you think we had better ask him questions ? 

Mr. Newton. I do not know. I must confess I am somewhat dis- 
<?ouraged at the present time. 

Mr. Mason. I am not discouraged. 

The Chairman. I want to be quite liberal in a matter of this kind. 
I am very anxious to hear Mr. Rubin and to close this hearing to-day. 
Proceed, Mr. Newton, and make your questions as brief as possible. 

Mr. Newton. Were you over in Russia, and how long? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I was in Russia about 9 or 10 weeks, in Moscow 9 
weeks. 

Mr. Newton. In what was old Russia, you were there how long — 
that is, in the old boimdaries of Russia ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I was 23 years in Russia before. 

Mr. Newton. You did not imderstand my question. How long 
were you in what the old boundary lines of Russia were, as we used 
to know it, before some of these countries seceded ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I was there about six months in the old territory of 
Bussia. 

Mr. Newton. You were six months in the old territory of Russia ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newton. About what length of time were you in Moscow? 
You said about nine weeks ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes. 

Mr. Newton. During that time how often did you confer with the 
different heads of the Government, and so on, in connection with 
matters of trade ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I have studied as an engineer; I did not confer. 

Mr. Newton. I asked you a simple question: While you were in 
Moscow did you confer with the heads of the Government there in 
reference to matters of trade ? I want an answer to that. 

Mr. BoBROFF. I saw 95 per cent of the institutions in Moscow and 
95 per cent of the heads. 

Mr. Newton. You conferred with 95 per cent of the officials of the 
Government there in reference to matters of trade ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newton. Did you have any letters of recommendation or 
introduction when you went over there ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. It is logical that I had, because nobody can get into 
Russia without. 

Mr. Mason. The question is, did you have them ? 

Mr. BoBROPF. Yes; I had. I said I had. 

Mr. Newton. Who were they from ? 

37345—21 4 
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Mr. BoBBOPP. It was a letter from Mr. Nuorteva pertaining to a 
contract which I secured from the Russian Government. 

Mr. Newton. Did you have any other letters ? 

Mr. BoBBOFF. None whatever. I know I wanted to ask you that 
a^ain. I know in the hearing before the Martens's committee Mr. 
Martens made a statement that he gave me a letter. I want to make 
it emphatic that I did not receive any letter from Mr. Martens di- 
rectly, but he must have evidently construed that letter that Mr. 
Nortneva gave me as his. But I have not received any letter from 
Mr. Martens direct. 

Mr. Newton. Referring to pa^e 142 of the Russian hearings in the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 

Mr. BoBBOFF (interposing). That is what I said just now. 

Mr. Newton. Senator Moses asked Mr. Martens: **Did you give 
him anj form of passport?'' Mr. Martens, '*No; not a passport, I 
gave him a letter of recommendation to Mr. Litvinov." 

Mr. BoBBOFF. I did not get any letters to Litvinov. 

Mr. Newton. You claim you received no letters whatever ? 

Mr. BoBBOFF. Not from Mr. Martens. 

Mr. Newton. Mr. Martens was not stating the facts at that hearing ? 

Mr. BoBBOFF. I have not received a letter from Mr. Martens, but 
I had received a letter from Mr. Nuorteva, a secretary, and I presume 
he thinks that letter was his letter, but that letter was signed by 
Mr. Nuorteva, and further, it was not to Litvinov. 

Mr. Newton. You did have a letter from the secretary of Mr. 
Martens ? 

Mr. BoBBOFF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newton. And it was directed to one of the officials of the 
Russian Government ? 

Mr. BoBBOFF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newton. You stand, of course, to make considerable money 
out of these contracts if these arrangements are perfected ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Sure; that is what we are all for. 

Mr. Newton. Did you have any relatives over there in Moscow, 
any near relatives, I mean ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No; I had a brother who lived in the Crimea, at 
Bolshoy Takmack. 

Mr. Newton. Was he in Moscow when you were there? 

Mr. BoBBOFF. No; he came about a week or so before my de- 
parture. 

Mr. Newton. Is he an official, or is he officially connected with or 
identified with the soviet government ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No, sir. 

Mr. Newton. He has no connection with it ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Newton. But you did see him there while you were there ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. He came out to see me. I wired to him and he 
came out to see me, as I had not seen him for 17 years. 

Mr. Newton. What is his business ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. He is a mechanic. 

Mr. Newton. Are you sure he is not identified with the Govern- 
ment there ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Positive that when I was there that he was not 
To-day I do not know. 
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Mr, Newton. I mean when you were there. You do not know 
what might have happened in the last week ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Sure; because he came out to see me from Bolshoy- 
Takmack. 

Mr. Newton. Did you meet a man named Nuorteva ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. In Moscow ? 

Mr. Newton. Yes. 

Mr. BoBROFF. No. 

Mr. Newton. In Russia? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No. 

Mr. Newton. In connection with the foreign service there ? • 

Mr. BoBROFF. No. 

Mr. Newton. You have heard of him ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. You mean Nuorteva. I did not meet him there. 

Mr. Newton. I can not pronounce Russian. 

Mr. BoBROFF. You have reference to Mr. Martens's secretary, 
have you not ? 

Mr. Newton. The man is connected with foreign service in foreign 
trade. 

Mr. BoBROFF. If that is the man you have reference to, I have not 
met him there. The only time I met him was in New York City. 
I did not meet him there. 

Mr. Newton. He is back in Russia to-day? 

Mr. BoBROFF. That is what I understand. I did not see him. 

Mr. Newton. He left before Martens was deported ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I do not know when he left. I can not give you 
that because I do not keep track of it. I left January 30. 

Mr. Newton. What is he doing to-day ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I do not know — just as I stated just now — that is 
all I know. 

Mr. Newton. Have you not heard that he is connected with the 
bureau having in charge propaganda work in the English-speaking 
countries ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No; I did not hear a thing. 

Mr. Newton. You do not know anything about that? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No. I thought he was connected with trade. 

Mr. Newton. Yoiu* bi other is in nowise connected with him, or 
with that service at all? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Almost certainly not. When I was there my 
brother came about 8 or 10 days before I left Russia from Bolshoy 
Takmack, in the Crimea, on the border line. 

Mr. Newton. How many times did you meet this man Nuorteva, 
or whatever his name is, here in this country ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Probably half a dozen times. 

Mr. Newton. During what period of time ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Diu-ing about a year and a half. 

Mr. Newton. How many times did you meet and confer with Mr. 
Martens ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Probably quite a number of times negotiating for 
contracts. 

Mr. Newton. When you went over to Russia how long before 
you left for Russia did you meet or last see Martens ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I was in Washington in January and there was a 
meeting, if I remember, for resumption of trade relations with 
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Russia, at the Raleigh, at which Maj. Davis, who is vice president 
of my company, was present, and I was with him, and I met Mr. 
Martens at that time. 

Mr. Newton. When did you last see his confidential man here, 
Nuorteva ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I saw him about the same time. 

Mr. Newton. Did you bear any message or carry any papers 
over to the Russian Government officials fiom the Russian service 
here when you went over ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No; just ^except my personal letter. 

Mr. Newton. Did you carry any documents ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. None whatever. 

Mr. Newton. To the Russian Government officials? 

Mi. Bobroff. None whatever, except a letter of introduction with 
respect to my business that I had with me. 

Mr. Newton. Did you meet Lenin ? 

Mr. Bobroff. No. 

Mi\ Newton. Trotski ? 

Mr. Bobroff. Trotski I saw in the doorway. 

Mr. Newton. Did you confer with him? 

Mr. Bobroff. No. 

Mr. Newton. When you came back home did you bear any mes- 
sages or papers from any of the Government officials to Russian 
representatives over here in this country? 

Mr. Bobroff. I did not get any messages or letters to any official, 
knowingly. 

Mr. Newton. Knowingly? 

Mi. Bobroff. Yes. 

Mr. Newton. What did you get from them unknowingly? 

Mr. Bobroff. I did not get from them unknowingly, but I have 
assumed because you asked that question and are bringing it up 
before the committee as a departmental matter, then 1 ask the 
Department of State to furnish the evidence in that case. 

Mr. Newton. Do I understand that you are telling me how to 
put evidence before this committee? 

Mr. Bobroff. No; I am not, because you are asking me a question. 

Mr. Newton. I asked you if you brought certain papers or messages 
from Russian officials over there in Russia to Russian officials here 
in this country. You said '*No." 

Mr. Bobroff. No. 

Mr. Newton. Not knowinglv? 

Mr. Bobroff. Not knowingfy. 

Mr. Newton. I said what papers did you bring over here '* un- 
knowingly?" What papers were they? 

Mr. Bobroff. I had a letter with me and if I must tell the exact 
facts in the case, as it is because of the fact that some remark has 
been made against me, I am mighty glad that you have mentioned it. 
I can bring out this: That when I was waiting for by boat in Copen- 
hagen I saw, like at a hotel where you meet, a lot of people, one 
evening the night before I left for America, I sat over there and got 
in a conversation with a certain gentleman, whose name I do not 
remember, and the gentleman said in the course of the conversation, 
^'Mr. Bobroff, wouldyou be kind enough to take a letter from me to a 
nrofessor in Philadelphia." I said, ^' Why donH you mail it." He 
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said, ^' I would like to get that letter on the boat and it is too late and 
I would appreciate it very much if you would take it/' So I said to 
him that evening, '*If you will put it in mv mail box, that letter 
there, when I check out in the morning I will take it along.'' 

Mr. Newton. In your mail box ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. In the hotel. So I took it along and put that letter 
in my coat pocket and I forgot about that letter until I got to New 
York and tnere I have had with me specifications for $49,000,000 
worth of merchandise, quite a trunk full of papers and correspondence 
for seven or eight months time. When I got there in New York I 
found that every bit of those papers were gone over, every piece of 
them, searched my personal belongings, and as I had happened to 
change my attire, as I did not have the very coat on me of that suit 
that I have had at the day when I sailed for Europe, and that letter 
in that pocket remained m my suit case. The letter was found. I 
did not Know anything of the letter, the character of it, nor did I know 
^personally the sender except that I knew it was to a professor. It 
seems to me, then, that the remark has been made that that letter 
was a letter to the officials of the soviet government. Since I did 
not see the letter, I can not tell you whether it is so or not, but would 
I know that that letter is directly or indirectly anything to do with 
the soviet government, I would not have taken it, and that is the 
reason why I said unknowingly. 

Mr. Newton. You say that was handed you by some person in 
Copenhagen ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I said put it in the mail box. You say handed it to 
me, but I want it understood and perfectly clear, as I made the state- 
ment. 

Mr. Newton. Who was the individual ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I do not remember. It was a man that I saw at 
the hotel several times, probably a week or so. 

Mr. Newton. You do not remember his first name or his last name ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No, sir; I have been before Congress for the last 
six years on various matters, and I know about 80 per cent of the 
Members of Congress personally, but some of their names I do not 
remember. 

Mr. Newton. What kind of a looking man was he ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. A short fellow. 

Mr. Newton. Is that all the description you can give about him — 
a short fellow ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Short and dark, I think. 

Mr. Newton. What nationality? 

Mr. BoBROFF. He was an American. 

Mr. Newton. He said he was an American ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes. 

Mr. Newton. Who was it that he wanted you to deliver this 
letter to? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Some professor — ^I do not remember the name — in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Mason. Where is the letter now? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I have not got it. It is somewhere in the State 
Department. I do not know. 

Mr. Smith of New York. But you were asked to deliver it ? 
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Mr. BoBROFF. Whether if I could deliver it all right; if not, I 
should mail it. 

Mr. S^nTH of New York. I understand at the beginning of youi 
reply to Mr. Newton^s question that you were given the letter tn 
mail. Is that correct ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No. 

The Chairman. Was the letter addressed to anyone ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir; to some professor in Philadelphia. 

The Chairman. You do not remember the name ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I do not remember, because I just saw it once. 

The Chairman. Answer the question. 

Mr. BoBROFF. I do not remember. 

The Chairman. Was the address written in English ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you remember the street and number ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No. I was going to ask when I took that letter. 
I asked for permission to take the address of the sender of the letter. 
It was not given to me, that privilege. 

Mr. Newton. You say it was in your coat pocket ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newton. You are sure it was not in your hat, concealed in 
your hat ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Well, now, you are asking me a question which I 
do not think is fair. If I told you it was in my coat pocket, it was 
in my coat pocket and not in my hat. 

Mr. Newton. I want to get at it. 

Mr. BoBROFF. I make the statement that it was in my coat pocket 
and not in my hat. 

Mr. Newton. You want to stand on that ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir; I wiU stand on that. 

Mr. Newton. You have no idea of what its contents were ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No, sir, with this exception; that it was insinuated 
on several occasions that it was supposed to be to some soviet official, 
which I do not know about. 

Mr. Newton. You never heard of that individual to whom the 
letter was addressed ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. The name is familiar, but I can not say what it was, 
because it is hard to remember. I don't remember. I even do not 
know your name, although I have been in here twice. I am sorry. 

Mr. Newton. You have missed scjmething. 

Mr. BoBROFF. I think I did. 

Mr. Newton. What name was it as to nationality ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I do not remember. I could not remember because, 
as I said, I tried to get the address of that letter, but it was not given 
to me, and do not forget it was six months ago, so it is impossible for 
a man to remember. 

Mr. Smith of New York. As I understand you, the question asked 
you was were you to mail the letter or deliver it ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Either. 

Mr. Smith of New York. Did he have it in his hand at the time 
he spoke to you ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No, sir. 

Mr. Smith of New York. Did he have it in his possession ? 
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Mr. BoBROFF. I do not know. I told him at that time that he 
might leave the letter in my box, and as I said, I did not see it until 
the morning I left. 

Mr. Smith of New York. He did not offer it to you when he first 
suggested it ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I do not know. 

Mr. Newton. Did you come in contact with the extraordinary 
commission there at all or any members of it ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. It is necessary to get permission to leave Russia. 

Mr. Newton. Did they in any way interfere with your going and 
coming in and around the city of Moscow ? 

Mr. JBoBROFF. None whatever. 

Mr. Newton. You were in no way molested or interfered with? 

Mr. BoBROFF. None whatever. 

Mr. Browne. How old were you when you left Russia? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I was 23. 

Mr. Browne. What was your business? You need not refer to 
any papers at all. 

iVfr. BoBROFF. I am an electrical and mechanical engineer. 

Mr. Browne. What was your business ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I was worlong as a machinist and engineer in Rezan, 
Russia, from 1900 to 1904. 

Mr. Browne. How old are you now? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Thirty-nine. 

Mr. Browne. Are you a married man ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Browne. Have you a family? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Three children. 

Mr. Browne. Were you married when you came to this country ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. No; I married an American girl in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Browne. Have you a home in Milwaukee ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Browne. You own the land and everything ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Browne. Are you the man that invented the voting process 
that is used in the Wisconsin Legislature ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Browne. Are you the man that came down here and tried to 
sell it to Congress- two or three years ago ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes, sir; four or five years ago, 

Mr. Browne. That is all. 

Mr. BoBROFF. Before I close I would like to ask your permission. 
There are certain letters of recommendation and a resolution from the 
Wisconsin State Legislature which I would like to introduce into the 
record, as to my personal character, as I understand yesterday 
somebody else brought out the question of my personal character. 
These letters are written by some of the best and ablest citizens of 
the United States, and I would ask the privilege of introducing these. 

Mr. ALISON. I suggest, if you do not want to encumber the record, 
with all these letters, that a digest of these recommendations be put 
in the record. 

The Chairman. I do not think the record should be encumbered. 
No one has made charges against his character except that he has 
attempted to evade questions. 
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Mr. Mason. He has attempted it on the theory that there axe 
reflections on him. I do not think they should be put in the record, 
but I do think the gentleman is entitled to have in the record, as he 
has already stated, his interest. 

The Chaibman. He has already gotten into the record six or seven 
letters of recommendation — surely that ought to be enough. If we 
did that with every witness the record would be taken up with letters 
of recommendation. 

Mr. BoBROFF. These letters I have reference to I intended to put 
in the record yesterday. I am sorry. Those are the letters I have 
reference to. 

The Chairman. The clerk will put a synopsis or digest of them in 
the record. 

Mr. Newton. Do I understand you found the conditions in refer- 
ence to the people in Russia — that is, as to their limited amount of 
food that they are getting and as to the great scarcity, and all that— 
that you found that substantially as given here by iir. Rubin ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I did not hear Mr. Rubin. 

Mr. Newton. Briefly, just what did you find the conditions there 
in reference to the people and the food and clothing ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. In some parts of the coimtry there is ample food. 
In some parts of the country there is not enough, and it is due to 
transportation facilities. 

Mr. Newton. Due to inadequate distribution? 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes. 

Mr. Mason. That is what Mr. Rubin said. 

Mr. BoBROFF. Yes; if that is the ground, I think Russia can feed 
her own people and feed the outside people. 

Mr. Newton. What condition did you find in the factories ? What 
did you find in regard to them in Moscow, as to running or operathig ? 

Afr. BoBROFF. These factories that I was in at Kazan and in the 
railroad shops at Nikolaiev, the railroad shops there, I was in 
there from a practical viewpoint where I worked, and I was informed 
that there was a tremendous lack of certain materials, and some fac- 
tories, of course — I was in all of them — ^were in a prettv good and 
efficient state. Others were not so good, but they trie^ their best 
in the locomotive shops to get the railroad equipment out. 

Mr. Newton. What about the payments of the help in these fac- 
tories when you were in there ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I did not go into that question. I felt that as a 
business man I had no right to butt in on any political question. I 
did not go into that. 

Mr. Newton. You were out for dollars absolutely? I 

Mr. BoBROFF. That is the idea exactly, but I can assure this much: 
I have seen everything that has been seen from the business view- 
point, and I had with me specifications, when I made this trip, for 
about $49,000,000 worth of merchandise. 

Mr. Newton. What sort of change did you find in some of these 
other conditions that were political m their nature ? 

Mr. BoBROFF. I will simply state that it is not a business of mine. 
I am supposed to trade. That is the position I take, but I do know ' 
that many have tried to involve me nere in certain things. But I j 
can assure you of this much, that absolutely nothing less than tiie 
business point of view is what I went there for and from the business 
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point of view if I go back there again. I think some one here referred 
to another organization. 

The Chairman. There is a call for a quorum. Mr. Rubin can not 
be here to-morrow, and I hope sufficient members of the committee 
will come back to the conunittee room after answering the roll call 
to hear Mr. Rubin's further statement. 

(Following is a summary of letters of recommendation of Mr. 
BobrofI, which he exhibited for the information of the committee:) 

United States Department of Labor, training and dilution service, Washington^ 
D. C, November 30, 1918. 

Willits Pollock, executive secretary, Milwaukee Coimty council of defense, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., June 26, 1918. 

Richard IJoyd Jones, editor of the Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, Wis., August 
19 1918. 

United States Fuel Administration, W. N. Fitzgerald, Federal fuel administrator 
for Wisconsin, July 19, 1918. 

Geo. P. Hambrecht, chairman industrial commission of Wisconsin, State capitol, 
Madison, Wis., July 16, 1918. 

David V. Jennings, senator ninth district Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis., July 2, 1918. 

Fred S. Hunt, president City Club of Milwaukee, July 19, 1918. 

Dean of the College of Applied Science and Engineering, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 27, 1918. 

John G. D. Mack, State chief engineer, department of engineering, State of Wis- 
consin, August 21, 1918. 

John D. Ball, dean of the School of Engineering of Milwaukee, June 26, 1918. 

District No. 10, I. A. of M., business representative International Association of 
Machinists, Milwaukee, Wis. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Tuesday, February 1,1921. 
ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. JACOB H. RUBIN. 

Mr. Rubin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not want to take 
up too much of your time, but I thmk it is necessary to clear up some 
things. About the Centrosoyuz, it plays a great factor. 

The Chairman. I did not get that expression. 

Mr. Rubin. The Centrosoyuz, a certain corporation. It plays quite 
a great part in Russia, in making contracts with foreign countries. I 
want to make clear what this corporation is. The corporation has 
existed since 1890, I beUeve, but when the soviet government took 
charge in Russia they nationalized everything, every corporation, 
insurance company, trust company, and everything else. The 
only thing that tliis corporation has preserved is stationery from 
before the revolution. When the question arose that the other 
countries are not willing to do business with soviet Russia as a govern- 
ment, Mr. Krassin and Mr. Lejava 

Mr. Newton (interposing) . Krassin is the trade agent in England ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes. Lejava had created, or rather revived, that cor- 
poration for the purpose of a subterfuge for the other countries to do 
business with in order to cover up the principals who are contracting^ 
and in order that it should appear tnat soviet Russia has nothing 
to do with it they have even printed the name of the corporation 
as it existed in 1892; but they made one little mistake, which dis- 
closes everything, and that mistake is that all the contracts are 
signed by Mr. Lejava, or Comrade Lejava, and Lejava is to Krassia 
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as a commissar is to Chicherin. Chicherin is minister of foreign 
affairs. Kras^^m is minister of commerce, and a commissar to Lejava 
takes the place of Krassin. Lejava is one of the signers to the 
contracts. Now, then, that Lejava is commissar, and there is no 
question that he is, how can he be an officer in a private corporation 
which is against the principles of the soviet government. In all con- 
tracts that Vanderlip and other Americans have brought from Russia 
they are in the name of the Centrosoyuz, so called, and in the name 
of that corporation, which is a part of the soviet government. 

Another phase I want to make clear is that some of our Americans 
have confidence in the existence of the soviet government, because 
they claim that it has existed for a period of three years, and all the 
prophecies during that period regarding their failure to exist were 
false. If that is the case, that means from their way of thinking 
that soviet government is a permanent institution that came to stay 
there; that soviet Russia is the proper government for the Russian 
people. If that is true, and if they believe that soviet Russia is the 
proper government for the Russian people, then they believe in that 
system of internationalism, because soviet government is a part of 
the international body, as I started to explain to you before. 

If that is true, and anyone that understands pohtical economy will 
agree with me that soviet Russia is a part of an international system, 
then why should not they have the soviet government in Germany I 
If that is the proper government, why not in Poland, why not in 
France, why not in England, why not in the United States ? If I am 
a socialist 1 believe in the international doctrine of Karl Marx, and 
I have believed in that until I came to Moscow, I frankly admit. 
I have believed in that as an international movement, a new order 
of things that will replace the capitalistic society, because capitalistic 
society is living on the earnings of the proletariat. Under a new 
order of things the workingman will receive the full fruit of his labor. 
That is the sociaUstic theorj. I beheved in it. But when I came to 
Moscow, it was not starvation that had any effect on me; it was not 
all the misery that I went through; I have seen hundreds of people 
dying from starvation, and anyone that was in Moscow and otner 
parts of Russia must admit that he has seen it, if he wants to tell the 
truth. That did not make the effect on me. But there is one thing 
I have discovered that Karl Marx, with due respect to his name, in 
writing '* Capital,'' that masterpiece of poUtical economy, forjgot to 
take into consideration human nature. He made one little mistake, 
and I have found out in Russia that human nature plajrs the greatest 
factor in life, which has destroyed my behef in the socialistic philos- 
ophy, and I will tell you why. When I was confined in Odessa 
prison in my cell, where the intellectuals were who afterwards became 
the rulers of Odessa, at that time when they were with me they were 
idealists; they had sacrificed their liberty and even their fives for an 
ideal. I womd vouch mv life for any one of them, but a few weeks 
after, when they took cnarge of the Government, I have seen the 
natural evolution of what human nature plays a part in. The very 
idealists, some of them, became opportunists and others became 
hvpocrites, and for that reason in 1918 in the beginning of the soviet 
regime there were nine fanatics to one hypocrite. Now there arel 
nine hypocrites to one fanatic. 
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I wish to make another thing clear to you. I started to tell you. 
before that the people in Russia are not satisfied with the soviet gov- 
ernment. I founa many things. One day I attended what you 
would call a meeting, a sacrifice meeting, that every citizen, or every 
comrade sacrifice for the Red army, because the Red army means 
everything. First, you must feed the Red army, as the Red army 
will regain their lost territory, and after that we can build up our 
communistic state. That is their philosophy. I have been to one 
of the meetings and there were, perhaps, 1,000 men and women. 
One of the speakers was a young comrade, a communist, who came 
in there dressed up very nice and he had on nice Russian boots. Did 
vou ever see Russian boots ? They are the finest kind of boots made. 
"Russia specializes in them. He made a statement, saying: "Com- 
rades, we must sacrifice for the Red army; we must deny ourselves 
sometimes and not eat for a day; we must sacrifice and not buy any 
clothes and shoes." Finally, one of the workmen who was without 
shoes, as 60 per cent of them are, and one who had rags, or zemke, 
as they call them, got up and said: '* Comrades, I agree with the 
speaker; he is perfectly right that we must sacrifice, and I suggest 
that the speaker begin to sacrifice with his boots first, because I have 
sacrificed not only my shoes, but I "have sacrificed two sons and my 
wife died of typhus, and that is my share, and now I want to see others 
do something.'* Of course, he raised a commotion and after a while 
the extraordinary commission arrested him, and I have not seen him 
3ince and do not know what became of him. 

I started to tell you about the fires near Moscow. I know a man 
who was a pacifier. I will not state the name or give it to some de- 
partment here of this pacifier or arbitrator, as he might be arrested ; 
he helped me to gain my release. Whenever there was an uprising 
they used him and he was a very good speaker and he understood the 
business. He came from Petrograd on the 16th of September, where 
he was sent by the government to settle a strike, and right there were 
32 of the extraordinary commission killed, and, of course, many of the 
strikers were killed and wounded, but as he gave me the figures 32 of 
the extraordinary commission were killed. The papers had very 
little about it. There were 300 uprisings in Russia, in all parts of 
Russia. The government is weakening. They know and they realize 
that their strength is in the army. They have got to prolong the army 
and not to demobilize it, because the best talents and the best energy 
of Russia are now employed in the army. But just as soon as the 
army will be demobilized and they will come back to their homes and 
find out what soviet Russia has done, and the minute they will have 
time to think, the very men that were helping to build up soviet gov- 
ernment will be the very men that will destroy soviet government, 
and for that reason, if vou will notice in the papers the soviet govern- 
ment is starting to mobilize, and they are trying to mobilize near the 
border of Rumania. The pretext is because Rumania took Bessa- 
rabia, and I can prophesy right now that next spring the soviet gov- 
ernment will be at war with Rumania or some of the small nations 
for no other purpose but to preserve the Red army. 

In short, gentlemen, I prepared here a statement, and the reason 
I prepared it was because I did not want to be misconstrued in iny 
definition of soviet Russia, and the reason why I am against it. It 
will take just a minute to read it to you. 
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Soviet Russia is a nucleus to the international system, displacing 
the present capitalistic form of government, and in its place to con- 
struct a communistic state. Under the new form of government 
there will not exist private ownership. The individual will be 
absorbed by the nation and the nation .will be absorbed into the 
international communistic federated repubUc. There will be no 
such thing as national patriotism, love, and loyalty to a nation bv 
its citizens because every individual will be an internationalist and 
will be a citizen of the international communistic federated republic; 
in other words, a citizen of the universe. Under the new system 
trade between individuals will be eliminated. The individual will 
not have the right to buy or sell because the entire wealth or property 
of the individual will be nationalized and it will belong to the natiou. 
There will be no enterprise or endeavor on the part of the private 
individual. Each one will work for the nation and the natiom 
among themselves will have a sort of an exchange bureau for th»^ 

f)urpose of exchanging commodities. There will be no commercial 
aws like contracts, negotiable mstruments, bills of sale, etc. There 
will be only the existmg criminal code for the purpose of trjing 
criminals. There will be no banks, no insurance companies, build- 
ing or loan societies or trust companies. There will be no stores or 
shops, restaurants or hotels. It will not be necessary under the 
new order of things. The nation will own and operate the means of 
production. 

Each individual will receive a card from the government for th^ 
purpose of obtaining the necessities of life. There will be no Inan^ 
sions or large store buildings, no electric signs or bill posters; adver- 
tisements will be entirely eliminated. It will not be necessary for 
the government to advertise its requirements for commodities, be- 
cause the government will have no competition. The newspapers 
and magazines will not have want columns, for rent, for sale, or 
advertisements in any shape or form. The government will take 
care of its people and provide all the necessities of life, medical 
attendance, and recreation, and there will be no private schools or 
theaters, newspapers or magazines. In its place the government 
will issue a daily newspaper containing all the topics that the govern* 
ment will find beneficial for its citizens. There will be no sucn thing 
as a public press or public opinion. Each citizen will be a soldier o1 
industry. He will perform such duties as will be assigned to him 
by the government. In other words, he will be a slave to a system 
which will be ruled by communism, so-called proletariat dictatorship 
with the only exception that the proletariat will not rule but wiU b^ 
ruled. 

It will become an international system, a despotic form of govern 
ment, where the working men of all lands will be united into serfdom, 
and in place of the capitalistic class a new aristocracy will develop 
an aristocracy of politicians who wiU rule the people with an iron 
hand and will put their backs to chattel slavery; the only difference 
between the chattel slavery of old in the South and the chattd 
slavery of the twentieth century will be, instead of Simon Legre^ 
with his whip keeping the Negroes in submission, there will be i 
communistic commissar, an extraordinary commission, with i 
mandate as a weapon. 
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This, in short, gentlemen, is the definition of the international com- 
Qunistic system that soviet Russia is trying to encourage in every 
ountry on the face of the globe. Such a form of government is now 
ixisting in soviet Russia. I know, because I have lived under such 
L system for over a year. 

Mr. Beowne. Have you investigated anything in regard to Great 
Britain's trade with Russia, or her manufacturers there trading with 
ilussia and selling or making contracts with Russia ? 

Mr. Rubin. I am glad that you asked me that question. When I 
vas in Revel — in Russia, nothing could be investigated as far as com- 
rierce with other countries was concerned. 

In Revel I met many representatives of various industries, among 
hem an Englishman, and the Englishman did just as much business 
IS the German concerns and the Swedish and Norwegians. They did 
iot do more than the others. There is one American concern, which 
las made the largest contract of anyone of them, I believe 1,000,000 
)air of shoes, at $9 a pair. It was delivered and paid for. Another 
!on tract was made for blankets. The blankets, of course, were for 
he army; nevertheless it was made. Those two contracts were made 
ight here in America, and the total amount, I believe, was about 
118,000,000, which was more at that time than the commerce of any 
•ther country. 

Mr. Browne. Did those manufacturers get their money from the 
oviet government or from individuals ? 

Mr. Rubin. I do not know how they got it. I know it was soviet 
aoney. 

Mr. Browne. Was it gold ? 

Mr. Rubin. It is, naturally, gold. They have several customers 
hat import. That is the creation of the soviet government. For 
ld illustration, they have three automobiles under a certain name, 
v^hich I have noted down in my diarv, which are working for the 
ioviet government. Those automobiles have carried gold to the 
)oat which sailed from Reval to Stockholm. I made a memoran- 
lum of it. There were 65 cases out of a total of 195 cases of gold. 
Cach case had 3 poods and each pood is 40 pounds, so they are ship- 
)ing 195 cases twice a week. They have done that for a period 
>f 13 weeks. Those are facts. of which I know and of which I have 
ecord. 

The Chairman. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Dickinson. Are the principles that you have set forth in your 
lefinitions here approved and accepted by the believers in socialism 
lere in this country, as far as you know, or are there any of those 
>rinciples embodied in the socialistic creed of this country i 

Mr. Rubin. The socialistic principles are Uke all other principles of 
my other philosophy that have principles set forth and tney have no 
)ther interpretation. What I meant oy that is, for instance, as in a 
egal principle, there is an interpretation sometimes, but the principle 
)t Karl Marx has no interpretation. It is just like a principle in the 
iible, and I want to explain that. Karl Marx, for instance, said in 
lis '* (Capital" that there are three elements which uphold the capi- 
;alistic school — profit, rent, and interest. If you eliminate those three 
tlements the capitalistic system will fail. Now, there is no argument 
)n that point. The principles stand as they are. What I have given 
rou is a definition, and not only do I stand by it, but every socialist 
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that is ^ member of any socialist party is a member of the Inter- 
nationalist Party, and if he is a member of the Internationalist Party, 
he is in favor of the International Congress in Moscow. He must be. 

Mr. Dickinson. Would the resumption of trade relations with I 
soviet Russia, imder contracts signed by Lejava, have a tendency | 
to encourage and extend nationally and internationally the socialistic 
theory as now f oimd in Russia ? 

Mr. Rubin. Naturally it would. 

Mr. Temple. May I ask as to the distinction you would make 
between the socialism of Karl Marx and that practiced by the soviet 

Eeople with reference particularly to the ownership ox property! 
>o the Socialists ask for pubUc ownership of all property or merely 
of property used for production? 

Mr. Rubin. The sociaUsm of Karl Marx is that all the means of 
production should be nationalized for the benefit of the people. 

Mr. Temple. But other property may be owned privately ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes. 

Mr. Temple. Is that the case in soviet Russia ? 

Mr. Rubin. No, sir; this is not the case. 

Mr. Temple. They have abolished not only private ownership of 
the means of production but private ownership of property ? 

Mr. Rubin. All private property; all property is abolished. I 

Mr. Temple. Is not that a very wide aistmction between socialism i 
as known heretofore and the commimistic system of socialistic soviet 
government ? 

Mr. Rubin. It is. | 

Mr. Temple. And it is a much more radical departure fromi 
existing conditions. I 

Mr. KuBiN. After the second congress. Third Internationale, i 
which met every day and they adopted the system of internationali 
communism wmch established at Moscow the dictatorship of tlaei 
proletariat. 

Mr. Temple. A moment ago, I understood you to say that any 
person who is a member of the Socialist Party anywhere is a member 
of the Third Internationale organized at Moscow. Is it true that 
the Second Internationale organization at Brussels is still attempting; 
to maintain its existence ? 

Mr. Rubin. It is. 

Mr. Temple. Are there any American parties that are affiliated 
with the Second Internationale rather than the third ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes, sir; the rights and lefts, absolutely. But those 
are not considered the true foflowers of Karl Marx. 

Mr. Temple. Which — the rights or lefts ? 

Mr. Rubin. Not the rights, only the lefts. i 

Mr. Temple. That is, those who are afliliated with the Moscow 
Third Internationale ? 

Mr. Rubin. They are the real conmiunists. 

Mr. Temple. Communists ? 

Mr. Rubin. That is the same. Communists and socialists are th< 
same; the only difference is in the method. The Social Democratic 
Party has the same object in view as the communist, but believe tc 
get it by evolution instead of revolution. 

Mr. Temple. Yes. 

Mr. Rubin. The others believe in getting it by revolution. 
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Mr. Temple. To smash things ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes. 

Mr. Temple. That is a distinction between public ownwship of 
the means of production and pubUc ownership oi property. Is -tbere 
any difference between the Second Internationale and the Third? 

Mr. Rubin. There is not any difference. 

Mr. Temple. The Second Internationale still holds to public 
ownership merely of the means of production. 

Mr. Rubin. The Second Internationale is not in accordance with 
the system in Moscow or any system that is a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

Mr. Temple. Just give a historical sketch of the First Internationale, 
the Second Internationale, and the Third Internationale. 

Mr. Rubin. I would not be able to. 

Mr. Temple. Did the First Internationale go out of existence about 
the time of the Franco-Prussian War, and was the Second Inter- 
nationale revived after the disturbances of the Franco-Prussian War 
in the seventies had passed away ? 

Mr. Rubin. No. During that time it was the development of 
what we call the Socialist Party. I am talking of just the time that 
Karl Marx wrote ^ 'Capital,'' just about that time. 

Mr. Temple. As I understand, the First Internationale did not 
stand the storm of the Franco-Prussian War, and the Second Inter- 
nationale failed to live through the storm of the war of 1914, and the 
Third International was organized in Moscow in 1919. 

Mr. Rubin. In 1919. 

Mr. Newton. As to the Third Internationale, they have had two 
coTiOTesses, with about a year apart, 1920 and 1919. 

Mr, Temple. The first congress of the Third Internationale was in 
1919. 

Mr. Newton. Yes. 

Mr. Temple. But the Second Internationale was the organization 
which had been in Brussels until the war broke out in 1914. The 
Third Internationale is socialism revived on a different basis. 

Mr. Rubin. As far as the principles go, but the texts were different. 
That is an important point whicn I wish to explain. You see you 
define socialism in reference to the means of production. This is 
true; theoretically, it is very true. Anyone wno studies socialism 
knows that the Government aims at what they call the means of 

f)roduction for the benefit of the people, but in practice it is not true, 
or this reason, as I will show vou, and this is one of the reasons why 
I have changed my mind on the socialistic question, because I was a 
Socialist and believed in it for a period of 20 years and made a study 
of it. What does it mean? The means of production. The means 
of production means that it creates commodities. For instance, what 
is a commodity ? A commodity is a combination of nature and labor. 
Nature has produced the tree; labor has transformed the tree into 
the useful article, and this is called a commodity. Is not that the 
Fact? Now, then, their aim was just to nationalize the means of 
production for a purpose, not to give one man an opportunity to 
ftccummulate wealth, to make use of that wealth. 

Mr. Temple. So that no man who works would be dependent on 
the tools owned by somebody else; that is, the Socialists say that the 
'actories should not belong to one set of men, while another set de- 
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pend on the tools and machinery for a chance to earn a living. ''To 
the worker belong the tools," is the slogan of the Socialists: 

Mr. Rubin. iXat is right. You are pretty well versed. The 
capitalist for production loans the tools to the working man and for 
that he chaises 200 per cent. In other words, when a man produces 
three pair of shoes a day and if that man should use three pairs of 
shoes you would never have overproduction, but since he only uses 
one pair of shoes of what he produces, there is always an accummu- 
lation of two pairs more. That is the reason we have overproduction. 
But it is not reallv overproduction • it is underconsimiption, because 
if every man would have enough snoes to wear you would not have 
overproduction. 

Mr. Temple. Your observation from your experience in Russia 
has convinced you that if the socialistic system of the public owner- 
ship of means of production is once adopted you can not stop there? 

Mr. Rubin. You can not stop. It is not only the means of pro- 
duction. I would be satisfied if it was. But that is where human 
nature comes in and makes it impossible. For instance, there is 
a man named Morosov, who is considered the merchant prince in 
Russia, like Marshall Field here, I have visited him ana made a 
study of conditions. Why? Because I wanted to find out that 

f>articiilar place mentionecl. According to the socialistic theory his 
actory should have been confiscated and the means of production 
should be taken over by the government, in order not to give Merosov 
a chance to produce more and increase his wealth. But what did 
that have to do with the mansion? Why should they take away 
his mansion ? Why take away his diamonds, his library, and every- 
thing else ? Why? That is not in Karl Marx^s *^ Capital." Coming 
to the theory and principle there arose another question. The thing 
is, how did he get the mansion? Did he get it by honest labor? 
Because if he had worked like the proletariat he would not have 
been able to have accumulated a large mansion, diamonds, and 
library. So that created an interpretation of the other philosophy, 
and soviet government took the law into their own nands and 
settled up the affairs, and socialism took away his mansion, his books, 
and took over everything he had, as they did with every bourgeois 
and every intellectual. They took everything and reduced them to 
the class of the proletarian who has no property, whether real or 

Eersonal, because the teaching of communistic philosophy is to 
ring destruction and then construction. Because two things can 
not occupy one place. 

For instance, if you have a hotel, the Congress Hotel, or the New 
Willard, or the Washington Hotel, and the city of Washin^on grows! 
to such an extent that you have to put up a 20-storv building, you 
can not put up a 20-story building on that very place. You will 
first have to destroy the 8-story buUding and then put up the 20- 
story building. That is the philosophy of international socialism — 
that in order to get a more perfect system we have got to remove 
the first 8-story building and then to build a 20-story building. 

Mr. Houghton. There is one element in this discussion I do not 
quite follow. Do I understand you that the Marxian philosophy 
functions without any regard to the state of development of any 
particular people? For instance, is it the theory of the Third 
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Internationale that the dictatorship of the proletariat can be set 
up anywhere ? 

Mr. Rubin. Absolutely; it is an international movement. This is 
just a fraction of that movement. The followers of Karl Marx, or 
the leaders of the soviet government, would not care a rap if Russia 
would be destroyed entirely, providing it bears fruit for the inter- 
national movement to capture the world, and for that reason you 
will find the motto "workmgmen of all countries unite! You have 
nothing to lose, but your claims.'' What does it mean? It means: 
** Workmgmen, your coimtry is the world; not one country." If you 
are a patriot of any coimtry you can not be a socialist, because a 
socialist is an intemationahst, a citizen of the imiverse. 

Mr. Houghton. But my understanding of Marx is that this revo- 
lutionary movement of which vou speak can not come at the will of 
somebody. You remember Marx stated definitely that you ''can 
not make a revolution and you can not stop one." That means 
evolution. 

Mr. Rubin. Absolutely; that is evolution. 

Mr. Houghton. I have understood that to be the Marxian position. 

Mr. Rubin. Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. You say that Marx lived to throw that doctrine 
overboard and assumed that revolution could replace evolution ? 

Mr. Rubin. Absolutely. 

Mr. Houghton. In other words, to totally abandon the human 
factor as an element ? 

Mr. Rubin. That phase of it ? 

Mr. Houghton. Yes. 

Mr. Rubin. Absolutely. That shows that every one of the social- 
ists that is in favor of the Second CJongress or Third Internationale 
must be a revolutionist. 

Mr. Dickinson. In that connection just put in the record Lenin's 
closing speech to the Second Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tionale. Were you in Moscow at that time ? 

Mr. Rubin. I was. I wanted to go there and I was arrested. 

Mr. Newton. The paragraph in the closing speech of Lenin, to 
which you have referred, is as follows: 

Therefore, at the Second Congress we can say with pride: If the first congress was 
only a congress of public propaganda, when we simply threw out general ideas and 
made appeals to struggle and simply asked workmen of the whole world to see where 
are to be found the people who are able to march for the soAiet authority and for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, now after one short year we have gone far forward. 

Now we have everywhere advance detachments and everywhere we have prole- 
tarians organized, altnough poorly organized and requiring reorganization. We are 
able to reorganize these into a simple detachment, in a single force. If you will help 
us accompl&h this, then no mental exercise or guesses with respect to v>rhat can not 
be known and what no one can know mil prevent us from accomplishing our task, 
and this task will be that of leading on to the victory of the world revolution and to 
the establishment of an international proletarian soviet republic. [Stormy applause.] 

Mr, Houghton. We have in Russia, of course, a political revolu- 
tion. The political State that existed under the Romanoffs ceases 
to exist, and a new type of government comes into effect. But why 
should we assume that this revolution differs from all others and is, 
injtruth, an economic revolution? Time will decide that. I want 
to ask, however, if in your opinion the basis of the Russian revolu- 
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tionary movement was economic— a revolt against economic condi- 
tions primarily ? 

Mr. Rubin. To answer that, the political part has done a great 
deal in Russia, because the Romanoffs have oppressed their people. 

Mr. Houghton. Certainly. 

Mr. Rubin. That is one of them. The economic part has also 
played a great part in that revolution. 

Mr. Houghton. There I want you to define a little. Taking the 
Russian people as a whole, the great mass of them were agriculturists 
and were on the land. 

Mr. Rubin. Surely. 

Mr. Houghton. But was not the basis of the Russian revolution 
a desire for political freedom by peasants who revolted against a 
political system which denied them the land ? 

Mr. Rubin. Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. Now, the land has been taken. 

Mr. Rubin. Surely. 

Mr. Houghton. You say the soviet government has now national- 
ized the land and that in agriculture, as in industry, there is a ten- 
dency to slack production ? 

Mr. Rubin. Surety. 

Mr. Linthicum. If a peasant by extraordinary work on his part 
produces more than the allotted quantity, would he be entitled to 
that? 

Mr. Rubin. No; he is placed in the same basis as the proletariat, 
as the working man. Each one individually is a fraction of the unit 
of government. You are not working for yourself, and when you 
have land it belongs to the government; then you must give all the 
surplus to the government, because if you will produce 100 bushels 
of potatoes and can only use 40 bushels of potatoes, in time — say, 
10. years — you will become a capitalist. In order to prevent you 
from becoming a capitalist, you will just have enough to exist. 

Mr. Linthicum. Then all initiative on the part of the people is 
destroyed under that system. 

Mr. Rubin. Absolutely destroyed. 

Mr. Temple. In the illustration that you have used, if a man 
produces 100 bushels of potatoes and can use only 40, would he be 
permitted to sell the remaining 60 bushels ? Is there any buying or 
selling where there is no private ownership ? 

Mr. Rubin. Trade is entirely eliminated; selling and buying is a 
crime, but it is done under cover. 

Mr. Temple. Forbidden but nevertheless done. 

Mr. Rubin. The reason is that I asked Lejava to submit it to the 
leaders. I said I would respect the government. If we are to enforce 
it on the world, since free trade is eliminated, why not keep it up ? 

Mr. Temple. Not free trade as opposed to tariff, but free trading. 

Mr. Rubin. I mean free trading, buying between one individual 
and another. 

Mr. Temple. Yes. 

Mr. Rubin. They gave the reasons that it is still the reconstructive 

{)eriod and they have to go gradually because there are a great many 
ike the peasants; that they can not afford to compromise and the}' 
are afraid of an uprising. That is the reason they are not enforcing 
the rule so strictly. 
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In conclusion, let me state that although Russia is the first country 
that made an attempt to carry out the Marxian theories in practice, 
however, it was Germany that produced bolshevism. Germany was 
and is the cradle of the internationahst philosophy which took root 
as early as in 1860. 

The germ of bolshevism is not only confined to Russian soil, for it 
has already manifested itself in Austria-Hungary for a period of one 
year. It nas infested Italy and Germany. Bolshevism is a con- 
tagious disease and anyone that comes in contact with persons having 
such disease is apt to catch the international germ and become 
imbued with the bolshevist spirit. 

In our great country where immigrants from all lands pour in in 
great numbers annually, a certain percentage of these immigrants 
undoubtedly are imbued with the radical spirit of bolshevism and 
are apt to bring that disease here with them, which will have the 
tendency to spread and infect the citizenry of our great Republic. 

Therefore strict measures should be taken by Congress to stamp 
out this dreadful disease and destroy the germ of bolshevism in its 
infancy before it develops and is enabled to do damage to our country. 

The (juestion is. What is the proper remedy ? What is to be done ? 
To begin with, the American people must study and understand the 
importance of what bolshevism stands for. It is necessary to diag- 
nose and dissect the cause of this deadly germ. That having been 
done fii-st, it then becomes necessarj to find out and supply the proper 
remedy to eradicate it from our midst. 

I have to a certain extent made a study of the international 
paovement of so-called bolshevism not only from books but by coming 
into personal contact with the very men that are playing a great 

f>art m Russian history at the present moment. And therefore I 
eel myself competent, to a certain degree, to suggest to the American 
people how to remove bolshevism fiom American soil. 

Ine cause of bolshevism primarily is idleness and starvation. 
When a man is idle and is starving, strange notions come to his 
mind, which perhaps would have never entered it if he would be 
employed and well fed. A man who has a job, a family to take care 
of, and who is in a position to provide a comfortable home for his 
loved ones — such a man wiU never become a convert to the cause of . 
bolshevism. Give the worker steady employment, a reasonable 
wage, so that he can provide for his familjr and give his children the 
proper education, and such a man wiU be immune from the dreadful 
germ of internationalism. Let a workman own his home, and it 
makes no difference how humble it is, yet it is home, sweet home. 
Let him carry life insurance so as to Imow that when death takes 
him from his family his wife and children will not become a public 
charge. Let the workingman be independent and then there will 
be no reason to fear the spread of bolshevism in this country. 

Capital and labor must understand each other, because they are 
close^ related and insepaiable. Capital can not get along without 
labor, neither can labor get along without capital. A compiomise 
must be made between the two great factors, wnich are the backbone 
of the stiucture of society. 

There is no reason in our great United States for unsettled labor 
conditions, for idleness, and starvation. In order to prevent the 
spread of bolshevism here, the only remedy, in my opinion, is to 
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make the wage earner independent and increase his income so as t^ 
elevate his standard of living. Capital and labor must go hand u 
hand and march together in the great task of making a greater anc 
better America. 

(Thereupon, at 2.05 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned unti 
10.30 o'clock a. m., Wednesday, February 9, 1921.) 



Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington J Wednesday, February 9, 192U 
The committee met at 10.30 o^clock a. m., Hon. Ambrose Kennedy 



Mr. Kennedy. The committee will be in order. This meeting is 
to take up the Dallinger resolution, ret^uesting the Secretary of State 
to furnisn the House of Representatives certain information as to 
conditions in Russia, and some gentlemen from the State Department 
are here to be heard. 

STATEMENT OF MB. ABTHIJB BIJLLABD, CHIEF OF TBI 
DIVISION OF BIJSSIAN AFFAIBS, DEPABTHENT OF 
STATE. 

Mr. Houghton. What relation do you bear to Russian affairs in 
the State Department ? I 

Mr. BuLLARD. I am Chief of the Division of Russian Affairs. 

Mr. Mason. How long have you been chief ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I have been in the Russian Division for a little 
over a year and I have been chief for about four months. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. Have you been in Russia ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. How long were you there? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I was there a great deal in the years 1905, 1906, 
and 1907, and then I was in Russia for the Committee on Public 
Information during the time we were in the war. I was in European 
Russia from July, 1917, to the middle of May, 1918. Then I came 
home. But I was sent to Siberia and was in Siberia until after the 
Armistice was signed. 

Mr. Houghton. Do you speak Russian? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Not very well. I can understand some Russian, 
but I am not a good linguist. 

Mr. Kennedy. In what part of Russia were you ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I have been very much all around European Russia 
and in Siberia in the extreme east. I 

Ml'. Houghton. May I make a suggestion that Mr. Bullard be 
a-sked to make a statement giving us as far as he can properly the 
attitude of the State Department toward Russia and its affairs. 

Mr. Kennedy. I have suggested to him already that he do that. 

Mr. Bullard. I have here the resolution that is before you for 
consideration. 

In the first para^aph of the resolution, as to information regarding 
the present condition of business and the amount now of gooos beins 
produced in Russia, in that matter Mr. A. W. Klieforth, regions 
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economist on Russia, is here from the office of the foreign trade 
adviser and he can give you what statistics we have. For our statis- 
tics on Russian trade we have to rely ahnost exclusively on the 
Russian papers themselves, and we can not guarantee the accuracy 
of the estimates. We can only tell vou the best estimate that we can 
get, based on careful translations from official papers of the soviet^ 
ajad Mr. Klieforth will be able to give you a large amount of informa- 
tion of the details in that matter. 

Mr. Bego. May I ask a question that will not involve a contro- 
versy at all ? Does the State Department give very much credence 
to these reports ? 

Mr. Temple (presiding). Proceed. 

Mr. BuLLARD. That is a very large order. In some of the reports 
we get we are able to check up ana have a fairly good idea of their 
accuracy and others we have to discount. In some of them where 
we have no other way of checking it up we are very much at a loss* 
We are very sure that in some cases the statistics are inaccurate. 
For instance, six months ago they were very much exercised over 
the deterioration of their r^lroads, and in order to get as large an 
amount of support as they could for the work of rebuilding the rail- 
roads they have obviously exaggerated tremendously the degree of 
deterioration. If all that the responsible leaders of the soviet have 
said about the condition of the railroads was true, there would be 
nothing left except a few streaks of rust to-day, but having made 
those assertions they are now giving other statistics that show a con- 
siderable increase, and I think we have to take almost all of their 
statistics with a grain of salt, because they are generally published 
with a specific purpose. We get practically all the important Russian 
newspapers in the department and translate them and tabulate them^ 
and we have certain other methods of checking it up, and I think we 
are able to have a very reliable estimate on that pomt. 

The first clause continues here and asks for information in regard 
to the possibilities of trade relations between Russia and the United 
States. I think we would really get at it better if we discussed the 
probabilities, because there are certain significant possibilities as to 
the amount of trade that is actually movmg between the two coun- 
tries. 

I think the intent of this resolution is to discuss the probabilities 
of the return to normal trade relations. There is no question in any 
one's mind of the great desirability of reestablishing trade relations. 
Our representatives on the supreme economic council in Paris at the 
time of the negotiations took a very strong stand on that, which has 
been the stand of the department and most Covernment officials 
since. 

Previous to the war almost two-thirds of the foodstuffs that were 
imported into western Europe were imported from Russia. The 
interruption of that great import of foodstuffs has put a tremendous 
strain on the Western Hemisphere, and we are still making good the 
shortage in the bread basket of western Europe from North and 
South America. If it were possible to reestablish trade relations and 
to get this great export of foodstuffs from Russia, it would not only 
decrease the price of bread in Europe but it would decrease the price 
of bread here in this country and in Buenos Aires and other South 
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American cities. There is no question at all as to the desirability 
as soon as possible of getting normal trade relations reestablished. 

Mr. Houghton. I did not quite follow that. We have plenty of 
wheat and corn at present. Will imports of foodstuffs better the 
condition of the country ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not exactly see your point. We are furnishing 
a great deal more food to Europe to-day than we did in normal times 
before the war. 

Mr. Houghton. Truly; but, on the other hand, have we not a 
great surplus of wheat and corn to-day ? 

Mr. BuLiJiRD. That is a matter on which you would have to ask 
one of your agricultural experts. I am not mformed. It seems to 
me a great strain has been put on our agriculture. We might have 
developed our agriculture imder this to an abnormal condition, but 
I think it seems clear to me that if we can get back to those normal 
trade conditions it will be rather better for all concerned. 

But there is a great deal of difference of opinion as to the best way 
to reestablish the trade relations and the probabilities of doing so 
quickly. To the best of our information there is at present no large 
surplus of food in Russia to be exported. The peasants are planting 
then food for their own needs and the amount which they thmk they 
can protect, with the result that the cities, all of the cities in Russia 
and great districts in Russia, are starving to-day, and with the exist- 
ing conditions in Russia there can not be any export of foodstuffs from 
Russia without greatly increased hardships and famine to the Rus- 
sian people themselves. The principal reason for this falling off of 
production, of agricultural production, and undoubtedly there are many 
of such reasons, but the principal one is the uncertainty of the peas- 
ants themselves not so much as to the ownership of the land, but as 
to the ownership of the harvests. They plant just what they think 
they can keep, what they need for their own uses, and they are afraid 
of the requisitions that come from the cities, and there is nothing in 
the cities to pav for any surplus that they might raise, due to the gen- 
eral collapse of industry from the shortage oi commodities which the 
peasants want and for which they would gladly exchange their prod- 
uce; to-da}'^ they can only exchange it for paper money, which is 
quite valueless to them. 

There is a Russian proverb which says ^'you can not eat money," 
and they want to trade the results of their money for something tan- 
gible and concrete, and at present the markets of Russia, in the Rus- 
sian cities, have not the material commodities to pay for the surplus 
harvests, and therefore the peasants have stopped planting more tnan 
they need themselves. That situation can not be altered and there 
can not be any great exports of food from Russia until there are some 
imports into Russia, imports of materials, such as shoes and clothes 
and farm machinery and things of that kind which the Russian peas- 
ants want and for which they are willing to trade their food. 

There has been a great deal of talk and several attempts to reestablish 
tiade with Russia by means of direct barter. The depreciation of the 
ruble has been so great that attempt has been made to make direct 
exchanges. The most ambitious attempt was that undertak^t by the 
Russian Bureau, incorporated of the War Trade Board, which tried 
during the war to reestablish trade relations with Siberia by direct 
barter, but it was very largely a failure, due to the fact, as I have said 
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before, that the Russians at present have little or nothing which 
could be exported. We sent over three or four cargoes, ships carry- 
ing cai^oes of materials that were known to be commodities wanted 
in Siberia for which there was a very real demand. Those ships had 
to go down to the Chinese ports in order to fill up for their return 
cargoes, and partly due to the difficulties of transportation, but pri- 
marily due to the fact that there was nothing there that attempt at 
direct barter failed. A somewhat similar attempt was made by the 
British at the time. 

Mr. Mason. Those ships that were sent were sent to deal with 
either the Kolchak or Denikin forces in northern Russia or Siberia. 
Is that right? 

Mr. BuLLARD. It was Kolchak who somewhat later came into con- 
trol in Siberia. At the time that the War Tiade Corporation wt.s 
organized Kolchak had not yet become dictator in Sihoiiji 

Mr. Mason. As a matter of fact, there was no effort made of bar- 
gaining with the soviet government ? 

Mr. Dullard. None by this Grovemment. 

Mr. Mason. No. 

Mr. BuLLARD. No. At present there is an attempt being made 
imder private auspices in Denmark to carry on direct barter with 
soviet Russia. Tney have not had any success due to the same 
reason, that the Soviets were not able to export anything in exchange 
for imports. 

Mr. Mason. Just right there, is it not the fact that by ruling of the 
Treasury Department and the State Department Russian gold is not 
admitted to oe used by our mints ? Is not that the reason given by 
the traders for not being able to trade with us ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. That is the reason that is given, but it is a fallacious 
reason because I am trying to talk about the possibility of normal 
trade, and the normal trade in 1914 was carreid on to a very large 
extent, to a very much greater extent than anything we have to-day, 
before this question of direct importation of gold was raised at all. 

Any trade with Russia which is based on an exchange of com- 
modities for gold is utterlv xmsound. It might help for a month or 
two or a few months, but does not reestablish normal trade. 

Mr. Smtth of Illinois. That will come eventually if it is enabled to 
trade at all. That is the proposition, whether or not it is possible for 
the United States to enter into trade relations with the soviet govern- 
ment when the normal conditions are in sequence, whether or not it 
is possible for us to open up negotiations with the soviet government. 

Mr, BuLLARD. All restrictions on trade with soviet Russia with the 
exception of exportations of mimitions and commodities being imme- 
diately susceptible to military use, all such restrictions which were 
based on war legislation have been lifted. 

Mr. Mason. Excepting the minting of their gold. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I beg your pardon. You are m error. The trouble 
in regard to the gold is on the part of the Treasury; it had nothing to 
do with war legislation at all. Congress has authorized the Treasury 
to buy gold from its lawful owners, and the Treasury is perfectly 
^willing, and one of their officials said to me the other day, we are willing 
to buy gold, but we do not want to buy litigation. This matter of 
the gold occurs frequently in the work of the assay office. When 
bullion is submitted to the assay office some one may challenge the 
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validity of title of the i>os8essor of the gold and they by law are 
estopped from buying it. That is the real restriction. It has 
nothing^ to do with war legislation. 

Mr. Flood. That is an old law. 

Mr. BuLLABD. Yes. The only way in which that could be altered 
would be by act of CJongress, as 1 understand. All of the restrictions 
that were based on executive orders and the War Trade Board and 
the Federal Reserve Board restrictions on trade that grew out of the 
war conditions have been lifted with the exception oi the export d 
munitions and commodities of a military character. 

Mr. Houghton. As a matter of fact, have objections been raised 
against the Treasury taking the gold and minting it ? 

Mr. BuLLAKD. Yes. 

Mr. Mason. By whom ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. As a matter of fact, the Treasury accepted the gold 
without question, and my understanding is that they accepted one 
or two — I think they accepted one shipment that I know of, and pos- 
sibly others, before this question was raised. 

Mr. Mason. Who raised the question; do you know? 

Mr. BuLLARD. The question was practically raised by the person 
who submitted the gold. Thev came to the assay office, and in effect 
they said, *' We have some gold out here which we would like to hand 
to you. We are not very sure whether we own it. In fact, we are 
suspicious that it might have been stolen, and we can not guarantee 
our title to it, but we would like to have you melt it down and con- 
vert it and give us the coin of the realm in exchange." 

Mr. Mason. When was that, and who was it, if you remember? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I can not. I am sorry I can not remember exactly 
on that. It was about the time when the matter first came to dis- 
cussion in the press. 

Mr. Houghton. Was that gold sent in by representatives of the 
soviet government ? 

Mr. SuLLARD. That is my imderstanding. It was not delivered to 
the assay office by soviet representatives, but the soviet representa- 
tives, as I understand it, asked some bank in New York to act as 
their agent in the matter; they shipped this money to an American 
bank and asked them to have it assayed. Now, tliis is, as I believe, 
contrary to your suggestion. I believe that this is very much making 
a mountain out of a molehill. If the soviet can sell their gold any- 
where — as, in fact, we know they can — they are perfectly free to 
open up credit relations and do business on the normal basis which 
they did before the war; that is, they can sell their gold in any 
country. The attitude of the State Department in this matter is 
very clear, that the law is explicit, as far as the Treasury is con- 
cerned, and the State Department is prepared to back witn all the 
power that it has the decisions of American courts. All of those 
people who have submitted this ^old that has caused the controversy 
nave had it refused because the title was challenged. They all could 
have recourse to the American courts to determme the title. They 
all had the power of resorting to the American courts to determine 
the title. None of them have seen fit to do so. It seenis to me that 
it is primarily a legal question. 
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I want to impress the fact that it is not a matter of policy or, as I 
said, of war powers. It is a legal question. If these people believe 
that they can maintain their title in an American court I do not see 
why they do not at once attempt to do so. If they can get a ruling^ 
from the court that they have the title to this gold, the Treasury win 
accept it. 

Mr. Mason. Yes; but, as a matter of fact, the State Department 
has made no recognition of any government there and it would be 
necessary to have a standing in our courts to have some recognition 
of that government which presents gold for our mint. We say there 
is not such thing as the soviet government. What standing would 
they possibly have ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. The Russian Government, as far as I know, haa 
never definitely presented any gold. 

Mr. Mason. Do you mean the soviet government? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes. 

Mr. Mason. You are recognizing, the State Department is recog- 
nizing a Mr. Bahkmeteff as ambassador? Is that true? 

Mr. Bullabd. Yes. 

Mr. Mason. He was appointed here by the Kerensky government? 

Mr. Bullabd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mason. And the Kerensky government shortly after that felly 
did it not ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mason. But he has continued here at the expense of the 
United States, has he not ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. That is a matter that is under discussion at present 
between a Senate committee and the Treasury, and I imderstand that 
the Treasury claims that is not the case. 

Mr. Mason. I have, Mr. Chairman, a resolution pending which I 
think would be proper to have in view while we areliearing this, and 
if there is no objection I would like to ask the witness in regard to it. 
At the time the Kerensky government fell there was some $387,000,- 
000 to the credit of the Kerensky government. I think the Under- 
secretary of State at that time, Mr. Polk, testified that they recog- 
nized Bahkmeteff for commercial reasons to hold that money, and 
gay off American claimants; but he testified, and also the Assistant 
ecretarv of the Treasury, that that money was paid out upon 
approval by the State and Treasury Departments. I then asked 
through that Committee of Expenditures in the State Department 
for a statement of the money that was paid out by Mr. Bakhmeteff 
to the American cjaimants with the approval of the State Depart- 
ment and the Treasurer Department. They replied that it was a 
privilege of a diplomatic nature. 

What I wanted to get now, if you can consistently answer, is if 
you know anything about that, whether or not that relation still 
ex;ists that would prevent the State Department from giving to this 
committee the itemized statement of money paid out by Mr. Bahk- 
meteff by the approval of the department. 

Mr. BuLLAP.D. I am afraid that if the Undersecretary made a 
ruling in this matter that I can not go against that ruling. 

Mr. Mason. He has been out for some time and there has been a 
change. I imderstand Mr. Bahkmeteff has gone to Paris. Has 
there been any change within your knowledge ? 
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Mr. BuLLARD. He is still recognized just as he was at that time, 

Mr. Masox. Just the same. 

Mr. BuLLARD. The general failure of these attempts at barter 
seem to me to leave it clear that the whole possibility of reestablishing 
a large trade with Russia quickly is by the granting of credits. The 
central Russian authorities must be able to buy certain manufac- 
tured goods in order to get agriculture reestablished. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. Grant this credit to whom ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. At the present moment it would have to bo the 
soviet authorities, who are the only people in power. 

Mr. Houghton. They are ringing the bell for a quorum in the 
House now, and I suggest that the committee determine whether 
to proceed now or postpone until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Newton. The committee will recall hearing a Mr. Bobroff 
and my cross-examination of him regarding a certain letter whi< h he 
claimed to have received from an unknown person in Europe and 
which he was to deliver to the sender in America whose name was 
also unknown to him. Since the examination I have conferred 
with the Department of Justice officials and Have a photostatic copy 
of the letter and one or two other documents foimd on Bobroff by 
the Government officers upon his arrival here. The letter was 
addressed to a Kenneth Durant, residing in Philadelphia, and was 
contained in one sealed envelope inclosed in another sealed envelope. 
It was addressed to '^Dear Kenneth/' contained references to an 
unknown person by the name of ''L,'' whose present need was for 
$2,000,000. It will be recalled that Mr. Bobroff was questioned 
in reference to his relations with a Mr. Litvinoff, a high soviet official, 
in charge of foreign trade matters. The letter also refers to ''Courier ; 
B,'' who must be Mr. Bobroff himself. It also refers quite exten- 
sively to Nuorteya, the former secretary to Martens in this cotmtry j 
and who was quite well known to Mr. feobroff. It then refers to a I 
Mr. N. and a Mr. T. It is signed "Bill.'' 

It may be interesting to know that just before Ludwig Martens was 
ordered deported Government officials ascertained that diamonds 
were being smuggled into this country from Russia by a Norwegian 
sailor. Tne diamonds were concealed in packages of radical li^ra- 
ture. In hearings conducted on this smuggling the sailor identified 
out of a large number of pictures the picture of Nuorteva as the man j 
to whom he had delivered one or more packages containing these 
smuggled diamonds. Immediately foUowmg this statement by the 
sailor, and within a matter of merely hours afterwards, Nuorteva j 
disappeared. He was next located m England and was by that 
Government deported to Russia. In view, then, of the witness' tes- I 
timony, his acauaintance with Nuorteva, Nuorteva's record here, ; 
the witness' explanation of how he came into possession of this letter, 
and the fact that the letter was addressed to a well-known soviet | 
representative here, it seems to me important that this photostatic ! 
copy of this letter be printed in connection with Mr. Bobroff's tes- ! 
timony, together with an appropriate statement by the Department 
of Justice. 

The Acting Chairman (Mr. Temple). If there is no objection, that 
may be included in the hearing. 
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Mr. Smith of Illinois. That is the letter vou thought was in the 
hat? What are you trying to do, to try this witness in this com- 
mittee, or just what are we getting at ? 

Mr. Newton. I do not know how the witness can be tried here. 
This witness appeared here and advocated trade with Russia. I 
examined him and he admitted that he did carry a letter over here 
surreptitiously. 

Mr. Mason. He did not admit that he carried it surreptitiously. 

Mr. Newton. He said he did not do it knowingly, and he said it 
was in a pocket in a coat in a trunk that was taken over. 

Mi\ Smith of IlUnois. Is not that a matter for the Department of 
Justice ? 

Mr. Newton. It is a matter of interest to this committee to know 
what was the nature of that letter, and I have a copy of the letter 
that I want inserted in the record in connection with the witness' 
testimony. 

Mr. Mason. That letter has never been shown to the witness. 
He said that he never saw the letter, and had asked to see it, and that 
the department had refused to show it to him. We would not put 
any witness on the stand and ask him to testify to a letter without 
seeing it. 

Mr. Newton. The witness testified that he had such a letter, and 
he testified that they found it in his coat in the trunk, I believe. 
That letter was addressed to a Mr. Kenneth Durant, and that letter 
had within it another envelope which was likewise sealed. They 
wrere opened by the Government officials and a photostatic copy 
made. The letter, I may say, is signed by a man by the name of 
^^Bill.'^ It refers specifically to soviet moneys on deposit in Chris- 
tiania, Norway, a portion of which they want turned over here to 
officials of the soviet government in this country. 

Mr. Temple. Is there objection to including the letter in the 
record ? 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. I do not object; but I think the State 
Department and the Department of Justice are two separate bodies, 
ana if this man is guilty, they ought to prosecute him. 

Mr. Temple. There being no objection, it will be included in the 
hearing. 

(The letters and statement referred to are as follows:) 

Department of Justice, 

Bureau of Investigation, 
15 Park Row, New York City, N. F., August 10, 19J0. 
Director Bureau of Investigation 

United States Departrtient of Justice, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Confirming telephone conversation with Mr. Ruch to-day, I am trans- 
mitting he^e^^ith original documents taken from the effects of B. L. Bobroff, steam- 
ship fiedenck VIII. 

The letter addressed Mr. Kenneth Durant, signed by Bill, dated August 3, 1920, 
together with the translation from -'Pravda," July 1, 1920, signed by Trotzki, and 
copies of cablegrams were found inside the blue envelope addressed Mr. Kenneth 
Durant, 228 South Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. This blue envelope was in 
rum sealed inside the white envelope attached. 

Most of the effects of Mr. Bobroff consisted of machinery catalogues, specifications, 
correspondence regarding the shipment of various equipment, etc., to Russian ports. 
Mr. Bobroff was closely questioned by Agent Davis and the customs authorities, 
and a detailed report of same will be sent to Washington. 
Very truly, yours, 

G. F. Lamb, 
Division Superintendrnf, 
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August 3, 1920. 

Dear Kenneth: Thanks for your most welcome letter. I have felt very much 
cut off and hemmed in, a feeling which has been sharply emphasiz^ by recent ex 
periences. I have felt distressed at inability to force a (Afferent attitude toward the 
bureau and to somehow get funds to you. To cable $5,000 to you, as was done last 
week, is but a sorry joke. I hoi)e the proposal to sell gold in America, about which We 
have been cabling recently, will soon be found practicable. Yesterday we cabled 
asking if you could sell 5,000,000 rubles at a minimum of 45 cents, present market 
rate being 51.44 cents. That would net at least $2,225,000. L.*s present need is 
$2,000,000 to pay Niels Juul & Co. , in Christiania, for the first part of the coal shipment 
from America to Vardoe, Murmansk, and Archangel. The first ship is nearing vardoe 
and the second left New York about July 28. Altogether, Niels Juul & Co., or rather 
the Norges' Bank, of Christiania, on their and our account, hold $11,000,000 goW 
rubles oi ours, which they themselves brought from Reval to Christiania, as security 
for our coal order and the necessary tonnage, but the offers for purchase of this gold 
that they have so far been able to get are very poor, the best being $575 per kilo, wbereaa 
the rate offered by the American Mint or Treasury Department is now $644.42, and 
considering the large sum involved it would be a shame to let it go at too heavy a lose. 
I hope that ere you get this vou will have been able to effect the sale, at the same 
time thus getting a quarter oJ a million dollars or more for the bureau. If we can't 
in some way pay the $2,000,000 in Christiania, that was due four days 8^o, within a 
very short time, Niels Juul & Co. will have the right to sell our gold that they nov 
hold at the best price then obtainable, which, as stated above, is quite low. 

We don't know yet how the Canadian n^otiations are going on. We understand 
Nuorteva turned over the strings to Shoen when N.'s arrest seemed imminent. We 
don't at this writing know where Nuorteva is. Our guess is that after his enforced 
return to England from Esbjerg, Denmark, Sir Baal Thomson had him shipped aboard 
a steamer for Reval, but we have not yet heard from Reval that he has arrived there, 
and we certainly would hear from Goukovski or from N. himself. Humphries saw 
Nuorte\ a at Esbjerg, and is himself in difficulties with the Danish police because of it. 
All his connections are being probed for: his paseport has been taken away; he has been 
up twice for examination, and it looks as if he will be lucky if he escapes deportation. 
It was two weeks aofo that Nuorte^ a arrived at Esbjerg, 300 miles from here, but havinj: 
no Danish vis^, the Danish authorities refiiaed to permit him to land, and he wag 
transferred to a steamer due to sail at 8 o'clock the following morning. By depositing 
209 kroner he was allowed shore leave for a couple of hours. Wanting to get Copen- 
hagen on long-distance wire and having practically no more money, he once more 
pawned that gold watch of his for 25 kroner, therewith getting in touch with Humphries, 
who within half an hour jumped aboard the night tram, slept on the floor, and arrived 
at Esbjerg at 7.30. Humphries found Nuorteva, got permission from the captain t^» 
go aboard, had 20 minutes with N., then had to go ashore and the boat sailed. Hum- 
phries was then invited to the police oifice by two plain-clothes men, who had beeu 
observing the proceedings. He was closely questioned, address taKen, then released, 
and that night took train back to Copenhagen. He sent telegrams to Ewer, of Daily 
Herald, Shoen, and to Klishko, at 128 New Bond Street, urging them to be sure and 
meet Nuorteva's boat, so that N. couldn't again be spirited away, but we don't know 
yet just what happened. The British Government vigorously denied that tJiey had 
any intention of sending him to T^nland. Moscow has threatened reprisals if anvtliin^ 
happens to him. Meantime, the investigation of H. has begun. He was called upon 
at nis hotel by the police, requested to go to headquarters (but not arrested), and we 
understand that his case is now before the minister of justice. Whatever may be 
the final outcome, Humphries comments upK)n the reasonable courtesy shown him» 
contrasting it with the ferocity of the Red raids in America. 

He found that at detective headquarters they knew contents of some of his outgoing 
letters and telegrams. 

I was interested in your favorable comment upon the Krassin inter\icw of 
Tobenken's (you do not mention the Lit\inoff one), because I had to fight like a 
demon with L . to get the opportunities for Tobenken . Though T . arrived with a letter 
from Nuorteva, as also did Arthur Ruhl, L. brusqely turned down in less than one 
minute the application T. was making to go into Russia, would hardly take time to 
hear him, saying it was impossible to allow two correspondents from tne same pap'^r 
to enter Russia. He gave a vis6 to Ruhl, largely because of a promise made last 
sunmier to Ruhl by L. Ruhl then went off to Reval, there to await the permission 
that L. had cabled asking Moscow to give. Tobenken, a nervous, almost a broken 
man because of his turn down, stayed here. I realized the mistake that had beeu 
made by the snap judgment, and started in on the job of getting it changed. Cuttintr 
a long story short, I got him to Reval with a letter to Goukovsky from L. In the 
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meantime Moscow refused Kuhl, notwithstanding L's vis^. L. was maddened at 
aEbront to his vis6, and insisted that it be honored. It was, and Rnhl prepared to 
leave. Suddenly word came from Moscow to Ruhl revoking the permission and to 
Litvinoff, saying that information had reached Moscow that Ruhl was in service of 
State Department. At time of writing, both Tobenken and Ruhl are in Reval, stuck. 

I told L. this morning of the boat leaving to-morrow and of the courier B. available; 
asked him if he had anything to write to Martens, offered to take it in shorthand for 
him, but no, he said he had nothing to write about that I might perhaps send dupli- 
cates of our recent cables to Martens. 

Kameneff passed by here on a British destroyer en route to London, and didn't 
stop off here at all, and Krassin went direct from Stockholm. Of the negotiations, 
allied and Polish, and of the general situation you know about as much as we do here. 
L.'s negotiations with the Italians have finalUy resulted in establishing of mutual 
representation. Our representative, Vorovsky^ has already gone to Italy and their 
represenative, M. Gravina, is en route to Russia. We have just sent two ship loads 
of Russian wheat to Italy from Odessa. 

Give my regards to the people of your circle that I know. With all good wishes to 
you. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Bill. 

The batch of letters you sent to 5 Granboume Road, Charlton cum 

Hajrdy, Manchester, has not yet arrived. 

L.*8 recommendation to Moscow, since M. asked to move to Canada, is that M. 
should be appointed there, and that N., after having had some weeks in Moscow 
icquainting himse^ first hand, should be appointed representative to America. 

L. is sharply critical of the bureau for giving too easily vis^s and recommendations. 
He was obviously surprised and incensed when B. reached here with contracts secured 
n Moscow upon strength of letters given to him by M. The later message from M. 
evidently didn't reach Moscow. What L. plans to do about it I don't know. I 
w'ould suggest that M. cable in cipher hb recommendation to L. in this matter. L. 
^ould have nothing to do with B. here. Awkward situation may be created. 

L. instanced also the Rabinoff recommendation. 

[Two envelopes:] Mr. Kenneth Durant, 228 South Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., U. S. A. 



[From " Pravda/' Moscow, July 1, 1920.1 
Order by Trotsky, Junk 30, Moscow. No. 230. 

In No. 13 of the journal Military Affairs was printed an article ''First military steps 
>f Marshal Pilsudski. " This article was impree^nated with the atmosphere of the most 
/'ulgar chauvinism. It, for example, spoke of "the inborn Jesuitism of the Poles" 
ind contrasted it with "the honest open-hearted Russian. '* Such vulgar and false 
assertions are quite contrary to the reeling of brotherhood which impregnates the 
(hole attitude of the Russian working class to the working masses of Poland. 

This article " The first military steps of Marshal Pilsudski " shows the incompetence 
>f the editors of the journal Military Affairs to fulfill their important duties. Because 
»£ this, and to prevent the further spreading of chauvinistic poison by the journal of 
ailitary science of the workers and peasants" Red army, I give an order as follows: 

**(!) The publishing of Military Affairs to be stopped imtil radical changes are 
nade in the editorial staff. 

"(2) To find out who was resjwnsible for publishing the above-mentioned chau- 
Inistlc articles, so as once and for all to keep them away from work which has to do 
rith the culture and education of the Red army. " 

L. Trotsky, 
President of the Revolutionary War Council of the Republic, 

Department op Justice, 
Washington^ D. C, February 23, 1921. 
Con. Wai/tbr H. Newton, 

House of Representatives. 
Mt Dear Congressman: In compliance with your request I am submitting below 
1 formation upon the various individuals mentioned in the letter addressed to Ken- 
cth Durant, which was being carried by B. L. Bobroff when he arrived in the United 
tat 66 aboard the steamer Frederick Vlllin August, 1920. 
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Kenneth Durant: Subject is 30 years of age and during: the war was in charge of iLe 
Division of Foreign Language Papers under Geor;:e (reel, of the Committee on Puhht 
Infcrmation. He accompanied this committee abroai when the or ani/ation weni 
to the peace conference. From the reports it appears that he has neAer been in 
Russia. In the spring following the 8i<>mng of the armistice the subject resigned frvnn 
the Government service and immediately went into the employ of L. (■. A. K 
Martens, the self-stvled bolshevik ambassador, as assistant secretary of the sovki 
bureau in New York City. He was constantly in the company of Martens and other 
members of the soviet bureau at most of the public appearances of the bolsheAik 
ambassador. He is reported to have been in char.;e of most of the publicity Work <>t 
the soviet bureau and to have taken an acti\e part in the suoervision of the pubU<a 
tion entitled " Soviet Russia," the official or^an of the soviet bureau. When Martew 
was deported, by order of the GoNernment, for being a member of an orgaawiaUoii 
which advocated the overthrow of the Go^ ernment of the United States by force aji<l 
Aiolence, Durant was on the pier to bid him good-by and is now reported to be m 
charge of the publication entitled 'Soviet Russia," which is still being issued eveti 
though Martens has been deported. Durant has at all times been particularly actixf 
in the interests of Martens and of the soviet government. ,. tt • . 

Santeri Nuorteva: Subject is a Finn; bom June 29, 1881, and came to the Umted 
States in January, 1912. Nuorteva was considered to be the closest and most confi- 
dential adviser of L. C. A. K. Martens, and was the manager of the bureau of informa- 
tion for the soviet bureau in this country. He handled all of the finances of this bu- 
reau and its organization in the United States. His correct name is that of Alexandd 
Nyberg. He was actively identified with the radical elements in Finland and claimed 
at one time to have been the representative of the Red government set up in Finland, 
but subs3quently aligned himself with Martens and his associates. He is a joimialist 
by profession and was in frequent cooperation with the so\iet government, and in his 
report upon conditions in 1918 he made a definite recommendation that a representa- 
tive of tnat government should be sent to this country. He was the forerunner of 
L. C. A. K. Martens, and with Gregory Weinstein was the most active individual of 
official bqlshevik propaganda in the United States. During the entire course of thf* 
hearings before the subcommittee of the Senate inquiring into bolshevik propaganda 
San ten Nuorteva sat at the elbow of L. C. A. K. Martens and continually advised him 
upon matters upon which he was being questioned. Nuorteva was in direct toucli 
with the couriers running between Soviet Russia and the United States, and one 
courier who was apprehended by the authorities had in his possession $30,000 worth of 
jewels which he was to deliver to Nuorteva. These jewels were being smuggled into 
the United States and tc^ether with them there was a larce collection of ultraradical 
literature, one dociiment being addressed to the I. W. W. and appealing to that or- 
ganization to align itself with the Third International at Moscow, for the purpose of 
overthrowing the Government of the United States. This courier, in whose poeeee- 
sion this literature and diamonds was found, stated that he had made previoufl tripe, 
carrying bundles of similar size which he delivered to Nuorteva, and in return re- 
ceived from Nuorteva packages to be delivered to an individual in Stockholm. 
Nuorteva suddenly departed from the United States in Juljr, 1920, and his where- 
abouts were first ascertained in London, where he had been in communication witb 
Krassin, the soviet representative in that city. He was at once held for deportatioo 
by the British authorities and subsequently reached Moscow, where to-day he is io 
charge of the division in the office of the commissariat of foreign affairs in charge of 
the foreign relations with Great Britain and the United States. 

Goukovski: Subject was the head of the soviet delegation in Reval, Esthonia, and 
was the plenipotentiary in chief of the Russian socialist federated soviet republic in 
Esthonia. Originally nis work was commercial only, but he is now engaged entirely 
upon political work. He is looked upon as the actual head of all the soviet institu- 
tions m Esthonia, which report to him through specially appointed ofiacials. He it» 
the intermediary between the so\det government and its representatives in other 
countries. His acti\'ities in Esthonia became so questionable that the soviet au- 
thorities were compelled to investigate certain financial transactions in which he 
was engaged. It is assumed that the mention of his name in the Durant letter wa« 
brought about by the fact that at that time he was in charge of the soviet interests 
at Reval. 

Wilfred Humphries: A British subject and a close friend and associate of L. 0. A. K. 
Martens. He was at one time connected with the Y. M. C. A. in Russia. On August 
2^, 1920, he was ordered to leave Denmark by the authorities and went to Berlin. 
He attempted to enter Sweden but was refused entrance by the Swedish authoritieB. 
He is a close and intimate friend of Litvinoff, who is considered the best bolshevik 
diplomat and one of the leading propagandists for soviet Russia. He is reported to 
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have circulated in Russia, in which country he is alleged now to be, stories of the 
horrible way in which the bolshe^^k8 in America are being treated. His first visit 
to Rus-iia for the Y. M. (). A . was terminated by an order for his return for the reason 
that he had become an ardent bolshevik and an associate of members of the Red 
(Juard. WTiile in the United States he delivered many lectures praising the soviet 
r^frime and eulogizing Lenin and Trotski. At many of the meetings which he ad- 
dressed in this country his lectures were interrupted and he was hissed by the audi- 
ences. During the investigations conducted by the Senate committee into bolshevik 
propaganda Humphries was in close association with Martens and Nuorteva. 

Ewer: Subject is looked upon as one of the prominent revolutionaries in the United 
Kingdom and has been engaged in bolshe^ik agitation in that country. He is stated 
to be upon the editorial staff of the London Daily Herald, which paper was disclosed 
to be subsidized by the soviet authorities for propaganda purposes in Great Britain 

Kraasin: The subject is at present a member of the new soviet central committee of 
Russia. He has at all times been one of the leading officials of the sov iet go\ ernment. 
H^ was a former German subject and became a subject of Russia in 1914. He at one 
time was commissary for the railroads of Russia under the soviet regime, and after 
holding this office for 8e^e^al months he became the commissary for commerce and 
trade. He was appointed specially by Lenin as the bolshevik trade emissary to confer 
»ith Lloyd-George for the purpose of reaching a commercial agreement with the 
hritish Government. 

Tobenken: Reported to be a Russian newspaper man who has spent considerable 
time in Germany and Russia. 

Lit\iiicff: This individual has been the representative of soviet Russia on various 
ipecial missions in Scandina\ian countries and is considered the best bolshe\ik dip- 
oraat among those in Europe. Litvinoff's correct tiame is Finkelstein. He was 
lent from Germany to Russia in a "sealed car," which is supposed tc have also con- 
ained among its occupants Lenin and which was sent into Russia by the German 
iuthorities. After the October revelation in Russia he was named minister of the 
o^iet government to T^ndc n, but was not acknowledged bv the British Government. 
Je supports the idea of a world revolution brought about through yropaganda. 

Arthur Ruhl: This individual was a correspondent for Collier's Weekly and wan 
k^nied entrance to Russia in .Tune, 1919. 

Ivameneff : The political commissar^' for the soviet government to the western front, 
rhis individual has been a member of several important missions of the soviet govern- 
aent, and is alleged to have admitted that there was a large exportation of diamonds 
nd other jewels going on from Russia to other countries, out as the expK)rtation had 
^een effected with the knowledge of the Russian Government, he did not consider it 

!<muggling affair. Kameneff's real name is Rosenfeld. He has written several 
rticles, one of which is entitled 'The General Staff of the World Revolution," which 
as discussed at the second congress of the Third International in Moscow in Au^iist, 
920. The British authorities are reported to have absolute proof of his complicity 
ith the sale of jewels in England for the purpose of obtaining funds to subsidize the 
)aily Herald in order that that sheet might be used as a medium of propaganda for 
le soviet authorities, 

<Travina: This individual is reported to be the Italian representative to soviet 
lussis. 

Voroveki: This individual is reported to have at one time been the soviet am- 
a.<48ador to Sweden and to have, subsequent to this service, been appointed as the 
^presentative of the soviet government to Italy. 

Klisko: This indi\'idual is a member of the Russian revolutionay representatives 
I Stockholm and has performed various services for the soviet government in Euro- 
L-au countries. He \^as the secretar>^ of the soviet peace delegation at Dorpat, and 
. while in Rusda, Airtually in control of the Government publishing office. He was 
member of the bolshevik economic mission to England headed by Krassin. 
Tlie above gives briefly the summarized contents of the information in this office 
[}' m the individuals mentioned in the Durant letter. If there is any further informa- 
L>n which you or the committee may desire upon this matter, do not hesitate to 
inimunicate ^ith me concerning the same and I will be very glad to be at your 
rvice. 

Very truly, yours, . ^ „ 

J. E. Hoover, 
SpeHal Assistant to the Attorney General. 

(Thereupon, at 11.15 o'clock a. m., the committee adjourned to 
eel again at 9.45 o'clock a. m., Thursday, February 10, 1921.) 
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^0 CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA. 

COMBOTTEE ON FoEEIGN AfFAIBS, 

House of Repeesentatives, 
Thursday, February 10, 
The committee this day met, Hon. Stephen G. Porter (chairman) 
presiding. 

The (%AiEMAN. The committee will be in order. 

STATEMEITT OP ME. AETHITE BXTIIAED, CHIEF. DIVISIOI 
OF BUSSIAir AFFAIBS, STATE DEPABTHEITT— Besumed. 

Mr. BuLiAED. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when your committee 
adjourned yesterday, I had just reached the point of having stated 
my feeling that direct barter had failed, and it had been tried under 
many circumstances and had not at present shown anv promise ol 
3. return of normal relations, and that I, therefore, felt that trade 
with Russia on its full normal basis could only be reestablished on 
the basis of large credits. This point of view was very clearly 
expressed in the prehminary drafts which have been pumished of 
this British-soviet trade agreement. This a^eement nas not yet 
been signed by either party but it is under discussion and has been 
published in the press. Even if that agreement is signed, it will 
not alter the situation unless there are large credits established in 
Britain on behalf of Russia, either by the flotation of a private loar 
.through the banks or by definite government credit. 

The soviet authorities have made several attempts and have dis* 
•cussed at great length the possibihty of private credits based on 
the granting of concessions. I have followed these proposds with 
-a great deal of interest, and, as far as I am informed, none of them 
iave succeeded in any large way, although the responsible officials 
of the Soviets have been onering concessions of all kinds since ver) 
shortly after they reached power. I do not know of any case wheri 

Erivate banks have decided that they were satisfactory risks and 
ave put up any large credits on the basis of those concessions. Tk 
<;auses of tne reluctance of banks to go into such private credits an 
manifold. There is first of all a question as to the validity of titlei 
for concessions which the present organization in Russia could grani 
and it is further compHcated by very uncertain labor conditions 
The finest concessions in the world are of very little value unles 
labor is available for their development, and to-day in the work 
there is a tremendous demand for credit from all sides, and no larg( 
private credits to my knowledge have been granted in Russia, pri 
marily because better offers K)r individual initiative and financi 
Are onered elsewhere. 

So it seems to me that the reestabUshment of trade on any larg< 
scale is to-day dependent on the wanting of governmental credits 
Both the original proposition of barter and the attempt to rai» 
private credits have failed and I see no immediate prospect of « 
change in those conditions, so that if the British Government want 
to make this trade agreement succeed, provided it is signed, in al 
probability it will demand governmental credit, and that is th 
situation, I think, with all the countries. 

So that seems to me the crux of the question of reestablishing 
trade with Russia. In order to get the normal economic life starte< 
there must be large imports into Russia of the commodities whicl 
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will appear desirable to the peasantry and which will induce them 
to plant more than they need for tkeir own uses. I can not see 
an\' wa; in which that c^n be brought about except by governmental 
credits. Up to date no government has felt that it was able to do 
that. 

Mr. Mason. Ma I ask there, is there an way to give the govern- 
mental credit \\4thout the recognition of the present soviet govern- 
ment? 

Mr. BuLLARD. It seems to me that is putting the cart before the 
horse. The recognition of the soviet government would not affect 
trade relations at aU unless credit w^as disposed of. 

Mr. Mason. The question is, how^ can you give a government 
credit to a government without the recognition of that government ? 
How w^ould you collect it ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I presume you can not. I presume that is the 
reason no credit has been granted. 

Mr. Mason. Yes. 

Mr. BuLLARD. No government — that is, none of the larger western 
Governments — have recognized the so-x iet regime m Russia as a legiti- 
mate government. 

Mr. Houghton. Then von are reall stating that trade is impos- 
sible? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I believe that trade on an>- large scale with Russia 
18 highly improbable until such time as there is a government in 
Russia which inspires confidence. 

Mr. Houghton. You state the relation that must be between 
governments and bv government loans, and, nevertheless, as the 
Senator has just pointed out, you can not verv well extend loans to 
soviet Russia without in some wa} recognizing soviet Russua. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not think > ou coiud. 

Mr. Houghton. If those two things are true, it must be true, also, 
that trade is impossible with Russia. 

Mr. BuLLARB. As long as the present authorities are not recognized. 

Mr. Houghton. Absolutely. In other words, trade with soviet 
Russia is impossible from the point of view of your department. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think it is impossible at present ; as I say, I 
think it will be impossible until such a time as the Russians are able 
to organize a government which will be accepted as a responsible 
government whose contracts 

Mr. Houghton (interposing). Accepted by whom? 

Mr. BuLLARD. By all the leading Governments in the world. If 
it is a question of America's Russian trade it means recognized b\- 
the American Government. I am tn ing to emphasize that I think 
there has got to be credit and that there can not be governmental 
credit until there is a government there that seems trust worth; . 

Mr. Mason. Our definition of trustworthy means the} must 
agree to pa\- the ancient debts of the Czar ? 

Mr. BuxLARD. I should think that that definition would have to 
be settled b>" you gentlemen of Congress who would vote a credit. 

Mr. Mason. But we are asking >*ou as an expert on this question 
bow we can resume trade relation^ with Russia, and is it not your 
Opinion that our whole trouble and the trouble betw^een France and 
Russia and between Great Britain and Russia is the fact that they 
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have a large amouiit of these $18,000,000,000 worth of the old bonds 
of the Czaristic r6gime which the soviet government refused to 
recognize? Is not uiat the real reason, so far as \ou are advised? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Mr. Chairman, I have been authorized by my chief 
to come here to give ; ou whatever information I could on the bask 
of this resolution, and I do not feel that I have any authority Ut 
discuss the relations between Kussia and any foreign governments. 

Mr. Mason. I do not want you to violate any instructions. Take 
our own Government for instance; is it not true that we have taken 
a position when we decHned the proposition offered by Mr. Bullitt 
for the Lenin and Trotski ffovemment — is it not true that we took 
the position there that Kolchak agreed in his article 6 to accept 
and provide and pay for those ancient debts and we recognized hiin 
and refused to recognize the others ? 

Mr. BuLLAED. I beg your pardon. We did not recognize Kolchak. 

Mr. Mason. You sent him millions of dollars worth of munitions 
of war. We had the Secretary of War before us who took the same 
view, that he did not desire to make official recognition, but you 
sold goods to a man named Ughet who did not pay for them and 
they were sent, and the President's proclamation signed with Lloyd 
Georee and Clemenceau in July, was that they proposed to assist 
Kolchak to reestablish himself as the all-Russia government, and 
furnish him munitions of war. Is not that true? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think that is approximately the case but that is 
not recognition. 

Mr. Mason. That is your definition of recognition ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. As far as I have been able to read the speeches oi 
the President and correspondence on file in the State Department.! 
I have not found any definite statements of what would be the 
conditions of recognition, but in nearly every case where that sub- 
ject is discussed the point that is discussed is the question of a 
representative government and a government that is tnought to be 
responsible in the sense that it has serious support among the people, 
that it maintains itself with its people because of a large degree of 
consent and not by methods of terrorism. 

Mr. Mason. And for that reason we contributed these large sums 
to assist, first, Kolchak, and then Deniken in estabUshing what wc 
thought would be a stable government. Is not that true ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Your question is mixed, Senator, because the first 

Eart of it is true. We did give considerable assistance to Kolchak 
ut we never gave assistance to Denikin that I know of. 

Mr. Mason. Did you read the President's last communication 
addressed to the League of Nations association in regard to the 
treatment that should be accorded Russia from the outside? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I read that note about Armenia but there is noth 
ing in that to indicate that we helped Denikin. 

Mr. Mason. I am talking about his last note in which he recom 
mends that no further outside pressure be brought by any nation 
against Russia. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I read it and I very highly agree with and ap 
prove of it. 

Mr. Mason. So do L 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not see where you find any indication ol 
support to Denikin. 
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Mr. Mason. That is his last note. I am talking about his note 
to Clemenceau and Uoyd George in July, 1919, six or seven months- 
after the armistice. But that last note recommends, does it not^ 
that the outside world quit fighting the Russians and leave them 
their own ffovenunent, to settle their own questions that is the last 
reconojuenaation of the President, is it not ? 

Mr. BtTLLABD. Not only the last but it is the constant one. 

Mr. Mason. Do you think that was the tone of the note in July 
when he agreed with Clemenceau and Uoyd (Jeorge to furnish 
munitions and troops and we sent them from here milhons of dollars 
worth of munitions of war to aid Kolchak. Do you think that is 
in line and in harmony with the present poUcy of the last note 
expressed by the President ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. If your House Committee on Foreign Affairs votes 
overwhelmingly for some action which you disapprove of, do you 
resign from the committee ? 

Mr. Mason. Some of us have thought we would, since you ask the 
question. I am afraid they will get lonesome without us. 

I do not want this witness to understand that I am fighting with 
the witness or the administration. I just want to find out how we 
can open up trade with Russia and keep England and France from 
getting all of it. They are getting it now. 

Mr. Houghton. As I understand you, Mr. Bullard, taking up 

?uestion 1, the possibility of trade relations between Russia and the 
Inited States is determined by the relations between the two Gov- 
ernments, and that the only way trade can be established is for the 
United States and the existing government in Russia to enter into 
such amicable relations that credits for the then existing government 
in Russia can be established here. 

Mr. Bullard. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Houghton. You do not think that there is any possibility of 
individual Americans or groups of Americans dealing with individual 
Russians or groups of Russians ? 

Mr. Bullard. Almost none. 

Mr. Houghton. Because of the nature of the Russian government ? 

Mr. Bullard. Yes; the Russian government has prohibited it. 
It will be illicit dealings if it is dealings with individual Russians. 
It will be a violation of the present laws of Russia, because they have 
a complete monopoly of foreign trade in the hands of the govern- 
ment, so that while individual Americans are free to trade individual 
Russians are not unless they do it through smuggling or contraband 
work. 

Mr. Houghton. That is, it would be possible for individual Ameri- 
cans to deal with the Russian soviet government ? 

Mr. Bullard. When we were speaking of this yesterday, I made 
a distinction between possibility and probability. It is possible. 

Mr. Houghton. I know of cases where that is being done. 

Mr. Bullard. It is being done to-day on a small scale, but not 
on a scale which wiU materially affect t&e present situation. There 
are no American restrictions on individuals trading with the Russian 

f government which have not always existed. The war restrictions 
lave been lifted, with the exception of the export of mimitions and 
materials for war piu'poses. So the answer to that is the fact that 
to-day individual Americans are free to enter into trade relations 
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with the soviet government if thev want to. As a matter of fact, 
they do it to a very small extent, \)ecause it is impracticable and it 
does not work out. 

Mr. Houghton. I am told, for instance, that there is one shoe 
manufacturing concern in New York that has taken a tremendous 
order for shoes, and somehow or other the soviet government has 
got the monev in New York to pay for them, and the shoes are being 
made and will be shipped to the soviet government. 

Mr. BuLLARD. There is no legal restriction on that at all. 

Mr. HouoHTON. But, on the other hand, supposing they want to 
bring gold over; then there is the trouble that you pointed out yes- 
terday, is there not ? 

Mr. BuLT.ARD. There is no restriction on the physical importation 
of gold into this country. If they eo to the assay oflfice and say. 
^'Please make our title to this gold valid by converting it into Ameri- 
can coin," the Treasury will refuse to take it unless the title has been 
determined by a court. That is, neither the Treasury Department 
nor the State Department have any judicial function. We can not 
determine the validity of this title, and as long as it is questioned the 
Treasury will not accept it. 

Mr. Mason. Even though it comes from the soviet government? 

Mr. Bullard. If your conamittee desires detailed information 
regarding Treasury regulations I am not the person to give it to you. 
It is my general understanding that the Treasury can not accept gold 
except from its lawful owners with a clear title, and if the validity of 
the title to it is questioned they can not accept it until the title is 
determined. 

Mr. Newton. Then when thieves form a government you do not 
ieel that they are entitled to preference by the Goverrmxent of the 
United States ? The mere fact that they form a government should 
not entitle them to preference ? 

Mr. Mason. They have it in this country. 

Mr. Bullard. You are getting out of the realm of international 
relations. 

In regard to your first question, as I say, if you want the statistics 
on the present condition of trade, Mr. Klief orth, who is here from the 
office or the foreign trade adviser, has got these statistics on hand. 

As to the second section, of the possibilities of trade relations, I 
have told you what my understanding of the situation is, which, W 
resume, is that barter has failed and that private credits have failed, 
and that the only possibiUty I can see on a lai^e scale of credit is 
such a condition arising as would warrant you gentlemen to vote a 
credit to reestablish trade with Russia. When a government arises in 
Russia that inspires your confidence and appears to you trustworthy 
I very much hope that will be done, because everyone agrees on 
the tremendous desirability of getting trade back to normal channels. 

Mr. Mason. Have you examined the arrangement published in the 
press that is said to have been made or to have oeen completed 
Detween Great Britain and Russia ? 

Mr. Bullard. Yes; I have read it very carefully and there again 
the same question arises. The signing of an agreement will not have 
anv influence unless the British Government in some way finds itself 
able to establish credits. It might possibly be able to urge its banks 
to establish private credits, or the House of Commons might vote a 
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credit, but unless that credit is established in one of these two ways, 
I do not believe that it can be established without governmental 
action. The mere signing of a trade agreement will not eflFect it. 

Mr. Mason. Do not they have the same rule in regard to minting 
Russian gold that we have ? 

Mr. BuiXARD. Probably not the same. I am not familiar with it 
in detail. 

Mr. Temple. Have we any rule with legard to minting Russian 
gold, or is it not the general rule with regard to minting stolen gold ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. The general rule is that the Treasurer through the 
assay office can not accept gold where the title is questioned. In the 
past that has generally arisen when there is litigation as to the owner- 
ship of a mine. The first thing that the attacking lawyer does is to 
notify the Treasury that there is litigation about tnis mine and they 
refuse to accept bullion from that mine until it is decided in court. 
Since this Russian gold question came np, there has been some 
special instructions covering this point which is based on general 
legislation. 

The Chairman. Assume that the Russian soviet government ships 
a large quantity of gold into England and leaves it there as a guaranty 
of credits, and England takes a diflferent view of the title of this goldf. 
Would not that renew the trade relations between Great Britain and 
Russia to a very considerable extent ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Under the most favorable circumstances it would 
reestablish trade to the extent of the exportable gold. 

The Chairman. There is quite a considerable amount of gold in 
Russia, is there not ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. It is very difficult to get an exact estimate. The 
last estimate that I saw was slightly over $300,000,000, and part of 
that is the Rumanian gold reserve that was sent to Russia for safe- 
keeping at the time of the German advance on Bucharest. 

The Chairman. Suppose the soviet government should send 
$100,000,000 of that gold to England, that would establish a credit 
to that extent ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. To the extent of the $100,000,000. 

The Chairman. Perhaps that is the plan Lloyd-George has in 
mind. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think there are at present n^otiations going on. 
That is part of the plan certainly. I ao not believe that any normal 
trade wul be created or long continued which is based on denuding 
one country simply of its gold. 

Mr. Newton. Have you any information that the British Govern- 
ment is going to ignore the question of title to the gold being shipped 
in? 

Mr. BuLLARD. No; I have not. I have no such information. The 
only thing that I think of is the statement that was made in the 
House of Commons that the British treasury and foreign office would 
abide by the decisions of the British courts. A question was asked 
in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Mason. Do you know what the arrangement is between 
France — is it published so that we can understand it between France 
and Russia ? 

Mr. BcTLLARD. I do not know that, sir. 
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Mr. Mason. I notice a friend of mine was buying linen that was 
marked French linen. He was engaged in selling it/out, as a matter 
of fact, it was Russian linen 'but it nad to be at that time — this was 
some months ago — sold as French linen, and it was bought by the 
French merchants and sold to our merchants. 

The Chairman. I have heard a lot about those large contracts for 
shoes. That matter was called to my attention about a year and a 
half ago when this man was operating in New York. 

Mr. BuLLABD. Martens? 

The Chairman. Martens. Have you any definite information in 
regard to those contracts ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. We have had definite information in regard to a 

freat many contracts which were signed and never fulfiUed. The 
est definite information that we have on this trade is what we get 
from the reports of actual movement of commerce through thr 
Baltic Provinces; that is, Reval and Riga, and those ports which are 
the ports of entry into Russia. It is not exclusively through those 
ports; some are sent through the Black Sea, but that is apjjarently 
rather small as yet, and we can check up pretty well from ships that 
arrive at Revel and Riga the various materials that go into soviet 
Russia. 

The Chairman. From America and all over the world ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. All over the world, and it is a pretty good indication. 
It is very difficult to trace some of these things. 

There was one shipment of goods to Norway in somewhat unfin- 
ished condition and tney put some finishing touches on it, Norw^an 
wrappers, and sent them oflf as Norwegian stuff. 

The Chairman. But in that case the Norwegians paid the Ameri- 
can manufacturer ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do you know of any shipments by Americans 
directly to the soviet government in Russia ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not. Do you, Mr. Klief oth ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuLLARD. What? 

Mr. Kliefoth. I can not disclose the names of those firms, but 
there are a few firms which ship goods directly to Reval and Riga, 
consigned to the soviet authorities, and which are shipped as in transit 
goods to Moscow. 

The Chairman. Approximately how much do those shipments 
represent ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. About 200 tons, as a maximmn. 

The Chairman. In value ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. About $300,000. 

The Chairman. How were they paid for? 

Mr. Kliefoth. They were paid for partly by soviet gold and partly 
by Swedish credit transactions. 

The Chairman. Where was the soviet gold deHvered to the 
Ajnerican manufacturer ? 

Mr. KxiEFOTH. It was deUvered to their representatives in the 
Baltic States. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. Is Rcval in Esthonia now ? 

Mr. KxiEFOTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. Is that part of the soviet, also ? 
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Mr. Smith of minois. There is a very considerable trade relation 
being carried on now between England and soviet Russia, or Russia 
proper ? 

Mr. BuLLAED. Considerable is such a hard word to define. There 
has been continual trade to some extent. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. It is evident from the facts that the State 
Department have said that when trade relations become normal in 
Russia, England will not be the last one in. 

Mr. BuLiAEix. But I do not think she will be in with any great 
start. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. She seems to be in the forefront right now, 
however. 

Mr. BuLLARD. There again, that is a question. 

The Chairman. England is in the same position that we are, in so 
far as trade is concerned. She can save trade by recognizing the 
validity of the soviet, if she sees fit, at least, to the extent that the 
gold represents. 

Mr. BuLLARD. That question, Mr. Chairman, is a question of the 
very small per cent on transactions because to-day if the Soviets can 
exj>ort their gold and sell it anywhere, they will establish a credit on 
which either England or American traders can act. If there is a 
credit to the Bank of Copenhagen or the Bank of Rome or anything 
of that kind, it is a safeguard on which trade can go forward. The 
Soviets are interested in selling their gold at the places where they 
could get the highest prices for their gold. As a matter of fact, they 
can sell their gold and can estabhsh their credits and they claim that 
they are selling it at an unnecessarily low figure. 

I can not tdl you the exact quotations on it, but they are selUng 
gold, and that is the basis, as Mr. Kliefoth said, of most of this trade 
which goes on. There is nothing to stop American trade from acting 
througn Swedish credit. That has no enect on the normal trade with 
Russia. Before the war we rarely sent from this country our goods 
to Russia direct. They exported something from Russia to neigh- 
boring coimtries and established a credit, and that credit passed 
through four or five countries before it came to this country and got 
the goods. I think this whole discussion about the gold is really 
making a mountain out of a molehill. I think that at most it has 
only tne influence, possibly, of making the soviet seU their gold at a 
few shillings below the market price. 

Mr. Temple. If they have now wheat or bristles or flax or any ordi- 
nary products, such as they used to export, is there anything at all to 
prevent them from doing that ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Nothing at all. 

Mr. Temple. Nothing but the fact that those commodities do not 
exist in Russia and are not being produced in sufficient quantities ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Very largely. 

The Chairman. There is this distinction, however, that the soviet 
government has nationalized all these articles ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Everything. 

The Chairman. Before the war they belonged to individuals 1 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, the shipment wiU have to be made by the 
soviet government, while before the war it was made by individuals ? 
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Mr. BuLLARD. Yes. But there is nothing to orevent the soviet 
government from selling a ton of hides to John Jones, who lives in 
Scotland. John Jones sells them to us, and then it becomes a private 
transaction, but, as far as Russia is concerned, it is a govemment 
transaction. 

Mr. Temple. Would there be anything to prevent him from selling 
it to John Smith, who lives in New York f 

Mr. BuLLARD. Not if he wanted to. 

Mr. Temple. It does not have to go through the Govemment? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Not at all. 

The Chairman. They would have no credit at all. 

Mr. BuLLARD. If they sell something else to the soviet, it would 
establish a credit. 

Mr. Temple. John Jones could sell something to them, if the stuS 
existerf ; then the barter affair would work. 

Mr. BuLLARD. It is partly existing, and it is partly the question o( 
distance and place. It has got to be where vou want to trade with 
it before you can barter. The Economic Life, which is a statistical 
paper, an economic paper, on January 22, in confirming the fuel 
crisis, announced that '' it has been decided to completely stop all 
traffic on 19 important lines on account of acute lack oi fuel, especially 
in south Russia.'' The journal mentioned above enumerates by name 
the 19 lines. 

The Petrograd Pravda, which is the official paper of the Petrograd 
Communist Party, on January 21 published a aecree of the Petrograd 
Soviet, closing all the factories of Petrograd, with few exceptions, 
from January 19 to 23, due to the lack oi fuel. 

The following summary is compiled from apparently reliable 
information received during the past two weeks regarding soviet 
Russia. 

Though doubtful whether any appreciable results ^^ill be obtained, earnest and 
serious efforts will be made to improve economic conditions. At present there is a 
serious fuel breakdown. . Until success or failure of economic efforts is apparent, 
the resimiption of warfare, while always possible, is not likely. Leaders disappointd 
with results thus far of propaganda in foreign countries, which will be continued. 
Concessions constitute sole remaining assets besides the gold fund, which now amounts 
to probably not more than 350,000,000 rubles. Though Lenin's influence is dominii- 
ing at present, differences between leaders are becoming more pronounced. 

Russia is a country which has available natural resources that are 
not equaled anjrwhere in the world, but they are not able to develop 
them. There is no reason why there should be famine in Russia. 
There is no reason why there should be a lack of steel, a lack of prod- 
ucts of coal. They have wonderful coal fields, but under the present 
disorganization production has declined almost to the vanishing 
point. They can not export without terrible hardships to their own 
people. 

Mr. Temple. The two principal things are^ that nothing is now 
being produced in sufficient quantity for foreign trade, and if any- 
thing were the means of transportation do not exist to a sufficient 
extent. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newton. You have mentioned that the British Government 
was going to rely upon the decision of the courts. I notice in the 
report of the papers the other day that one of the English judges^ 
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whether it was a trial coiut decision or that of an appellate court I 
am not sure, but any way the decision was to the effect that the 
property had been stolen by the soviet government and he refused 
to recognize the ti*,le of the claimants in the British courts. Have 
you any information other than the information of that one decision 
as to tlie attitude of the British courts ? 

Mr. BtHLLARD. I presume you are referring to the decision of Mr. 
Justice Roche. 

Mr. Newton. I do not recall the name. 

Mr. BuLLARD. That was a decision in one of the English courts 
on a very explicit point. Some lumber which had previously been 
the property of a British company was imported by Krassin into 
Lonaon and sold and the people who haa originally owned the 
company brought suit in that case. Whether the court would rule 
the same if it had been based on an action between the Russian 
authorities and their own citizens I do not know. That is the only 
case I know of. 

Mr. Mason. That probably belonged to an English subject? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes. 

Mr. Mason. As a matter of law the courts of each country are 
bound by its legislative action as to what is recognized as a new 
state ? You recognize that principle do you not, that the courts of 
Great Britain would be bound by that action of their own govern- 
ment, if the British Government recognized any particular govern- 
ment, and our supreme court has decided the same thing, that they 
will recognize in all matters of litigation, whether it comes directly 
or collaterally, the government that has been recognized. 

Mr. Newton. As I understand it, the decision of this court in 
deciding this case was based laigely upon the fact that the British 
Government had up to the present time failed to recognize the soviet 
government. 

Mr. Mason. Surely. 

Mr. Newton. So, I do not see as long as that condition obtains 
why they should distinguish between the property of citizens of 
Britain and the propertj of citizens of Russia. 

Mr. Mason. They might hold that property that had been the 
crown property of Russia, taken over by this soviet government, 
so-called, they might hold that that was a good title, but not hold 
it a good title as against the British subject. There is a vast differ- 
ence. 

Mr. Connally. In other words the government not being recog- 
nized would not be a government so far as Great Britain is concerned. 
The title would still remain in the old government ? 

The Chairman. Take the second clause, whether as a matter of 
fact under the present de facto government of Russia, there is any 
protection to the individual in his life, liberty, and property. 

Mr. BuLLARD. We have evidence on that. We have had quite 
a great deal of evidence from people who have been recently in 
Russia and who have returned, that the streets ot Moscow are 
safer from what we might call private crime than the streets of 
<mr own cities. The testimony is so great on that subject that we 
are willing to accept it, and it is probable that you have less likelihood 
of being attacked oy highwaymen or pickpockets possibly than here. 
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Mr. Newton. That is because private property is abolished and 
the man on the street does not carry any money in his jeans. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think we can accomplish the same results in Wash- 
ington or New York if we take all the money away from the people 
on the streets. This breakdown of theft at tnis time seems to me not 
to be so much a moral factor as another ruined industry. 

Mr. Mason. One witness put it that there is no occasion for private 
•robbery because the public robber took it all away. 

Mr. J3uLT.ARD. None of these witnesses who testified that there is 
no danger from private crime allege that there is any protection for 
the inoividual against the arbitrary acts of those in authority. I 
have here, if you would care to see it, a quotation in regard to some of 
their monthly executions, from their own newspapers. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. BuLLARD. These are taken from oflScial paners. This is from 
the Izvestia, of November 23, 1920. These are tne cases which the 
supreme measure of pimishment, which means shooting, was exer- 
cised Iw the revolutionary courts, giving the character of crime. 
These figures are for the month of October, 1920, in which months 
were executed for espionage, 23 for treason and treachery, 51 for 
failure to obey military orders, 1 5 for uprising and armed resistance. 
298 for desertion and self-mutilation in order to avoid military 
service, 279 for banditism and marauding, 65 for counterrevolution, 2 
for illegal possession of arms, 7 for disorderly conduct and drunken- 
ness, 64 in connection with official duties, ana 131 for various criminal 
acts, probably what we would call common-law crime. For that 
month, October, 1920, the total number executed were 938. 

Mr. Temple. In what area of Russia? 

Mr. BuLLARD. It says, by the Revolutionary Military Tribunal of 
the Russian Soviet Republic. There are also several other courts 
that have power of execution. 

Mr. Sabath. Was this number of people executed ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. That number has varied, roughly, aroimd a 
thousand. Some months ago in their own reports it was 900 and 
sometimes it was as high as 1,400. 

It is very hard to say whether a person is given a fair trial, because 
we have to decide what is a fair trial. I presume that they would 
maintain that their trials were fair, but I was in Moscow in the spring 
of 1918. I left in June, about six months after the bolshevists had 
come into power. They were just beginning to get their system 
organized and at that time they had liimat they cSled the popular 
courts as a court of lowest jurisdiction. The city was divicfed into 
wards and each ward had its local soviet and the secretary of the 
soviet was the presiding officer of this court. At certain hours he 
held court. Any one was free to attend these sessions of the court 
except lawyers. Lawyers were identified with the coimter revolu- 
tions and their hair-splitting arguments impeded justice, and when 
any one got up to speak he was asked if he was a lawyer and if he was 
a lawyer he was told to get out. I attended a great many of these 
courts and at that time they were exceedingly informal. 

One case that might amuse you seems to me quite typical. Com- 

Elaint was made by a maid servant that she had been discharged by 
er mistress without having been paid a month's extra wages, as the 
trade-union rules demanded, and that, further, the mistress had caDed 
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her a thief. This case was called and the maid servant got up and 
told her story, and then the mistress got up and told her story, and 
she said she aid not call her a thief, and if it was necessary she would 
pay her the extra month's wages. The maid servant said that was 
all right. But the secretary, the presiding judge, said he did not 
think that was satisfactory; that ii a woman of the bourgeoise had 
msrtilted an honest working rirl by calling her a thief, that she ought 
to make some amends, but tne maid servant said if she got the extra 
month's wages she did not care a rap about the insult. That made 
the presidii^ judge quite angry, as ne felt that it hurt the dignity 
of the working class to accept it, and he made guite a speech; appar- 
ently * * * what he was most interested m. He asked the de- 
fenaant why she had not paid this extra month's wages according to 
trade-union rules and she said she did not know it was the trade- the 
union rule. He said, under the old regime, when the bourgeoise were 
in power, a workingman was pimished very severely, although he did 
not know the law; that ignorance of the law was no excuse, and now 
that the revolution had come, the old law was abolished, and the 
rules of the trade-unions were the law of the workingman's republic, 
and ignorance of the law was no excuse at all. 

Then the case was rrferred to the audience. Anybody could come 
in, and there was about half an hour when persons could come in and 
express their opinion of the case. One or two of them were quite 
vindictive and suggested 10 years' imprisonment for the insult, but 
that was voted down, and they decided that she should be publicly 
reprimanded. The judge thought that was not quite enough and 
insisted that she pay two months' extra wages. He got up and made 
a fine speech and ended, ''* * * in tne name of tne Russian 
workmen's republic, I hereby reprimand you, * * *," and the 
case was dismissed. 

During those first months I attended many of these courts, and 
the kind heartedness of the Russian people was very clear. I occa- 
sionally heard of a serious penalty bemg inflicted, but this was before 
the policy of the terror was adopted, and nearly always the 7 let 
them off with a public reprimand or warning; but even before I left, 
in May, 1918, there began to be discussed reorganization of the 
courtsj^ because these popular juries were too lenient, and now the 
popular jury- has been done away with, and there is a bench of judges 
to decide tHe guilt and also to assess punishments. 

The Chairman. Are those judges learned in the law? 

Mr. BuLLARD. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennedy. Those learned in the law were put out. 

Mr, Sabath. Thev are being put back again. 

The Chairman, i would like to know about that. Are the judges 
lawrers ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. They are not lawyers. Before answering } our 
question I wanted to reach that point. 

In the Red Gazette of December 20, which is a publication in 
Petrograd, there is an article entitled '^Reelection of people^s judges.'* 

At the end of December throughout Petrograd the reelection of people's judges 
will take place. Not all judges "will be removed, but only those who for this or that 
reason have not been satisfactory in their posts. The reelection of judges and the 
confirmation of the new judges will take place in the ward committees of the 
T'ommunist Party. 
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Those judges are not chosen by a popular election or a general 
election, but h: election in the ward committees of the Communal 
Party. 

But whv are judges being changed? Of what defects are thev accused? For the 
most part it is because of a certain leniency in sentences and the imposition of t(xt 
mild penalties. For example, at the beginning of this week in Moscow ward th*- 
people's jud**e, l-»evin, Was removed. In the party committee he was acciwed of 
being too mild and of having handed down sentences that were too condescending. 
Most of the people's judges who are to be removed are presented with accusation? 
precisely of this character. 

The Chairman. What is the date of that ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. It is December 20, 1919, from the Krasnaya Gazeta 
(The Red Gazette). 

The Chairman. All of this was before the supreme executive 
council was created ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. That was a year ago, December, 1919. 

The Chairman. The supreme executive council appears to have 
exercised exclusive jurisdiction. 

Mr. BuLLARD. You mean the extraordinary commission. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Bullard. That was just beginning to function at the time 
I was in Russia and was not exercismg with great force. Since then 
it has become the dominant instrument for the preserving of order 
and the safeguard of the soviet regime. I do not tnink that we would 
call it a judicial body; it is much more of an administrative organi- 
zation; it has tremendously vague and extended powers. All of its 
proceedings were in secret and it is not at all a judicial body. 

The Chairman. It has both legislative and judicial powers ? 

Mr. Bullard. It has the power of sentences, life and death. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Bullard. As to the figures I read to you before, there are thi*ee 
sorts of courts. There is this pcDples' court I have just discussed, 
and there is the revolutionary military court, which is the highest 
court. Then there is at the top, this extraordinary commission, for 
combating coimter-revolution, speculation, and sabotage, often 
referred to as the ^'Chrezvichaika. 

That is, there are the extraordinary commission, the revolutionary 
tribunals, and the people's courts. Those two lower ones go through 
the form of public hearings, having arguments and discussions, and 
in that sense resemble our judicial organizations in that they are 
open and there is a chance for argument. The extraordinary com- 
mission, however, does not hold such hearings. Very often a man is 
•ondenmed in his own absence and is not allowed to speak in his own 
behalf at all. That is the organization which is responsible for the 
laigest number of executions. 

The Chairman. As I understand it, the first court has the juris- 
diction over the disputes between individuals. 

Mr. Bullard. I do not think that is carefully worked out. It 
is all very informal, and in the days when I was there you could 
start any kind of an action in the people's courts. 

The Chairman. Generally speaking, see if I have it right. The 
lowest court, the general civil court, has jurisdiction over disputes 
between individuds, whUe the second court, the miUtary court, 
pimishes oflFenses against the miUtary government, and the extraor- 
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dinary commissioii punishes offenses against the soviet government 
itself. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Not quite that. 

Hie Chairman. Is that reasonably accurate 'i 

Mr. BiTLLARD. No; I am afraid not, because the figures of crimes 
that I read off to you included people executed by the supreme 
military tribxmaJ for espionage, treason, failure to obey military 
orders, uprising and armed resistance, desertion and self-mutilation, 
banditism, illegal possession of arms, disorderly conduct and drunk- 
enness, also in connection with official duties, and criminal acts. 

The Chairman. They execute over there for disorderly conduct ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Drunkenness and disorderly conduct. Seven exe- 
cuted in October, 1920. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bullard's assistant, Mr. Carter, has prepared 
a statement showing the jurisdiction of these various courts. I 
think it is quite interesting. Have you any objection to putting 
that in the record ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. It gives oflBcial decrees, creating them, and so forth. 

Mr. Houghton. You said in this lawsuit between a woman and 
her servant that the dispute was over wages. Are wages being paid 
there? 

Mr. BuLLARD. They were at that time. 

The Chairman. Tms was before that order was made ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. At the present time there are no wages being paid. 
It is a crime to pay money for anything. 

Air. BuLLARD. It is a crime to engage in private trade. There is 
a decree that makes it a crime, and yet some months ago we got 
figures from Russian sources of food distribution in Moscow. The 
official, legal food distribution was about 10 per cent of what was 
necessary to feed the population of Moscow. Nine-tenths of the 
food trade in Moscow was illicit. 

That question has been discussed at considerable length in some 
of the speeches, and in some of the reports of people who have been 
visiting Russia, and apparently the soviet officials are very clear on 
it. They say we can not feed aU of these people. Our food organi- 
zation is not adequate, and therefore temporarilv we have to permit 
this speculation. If they could bring enough food into Moscow to 
feed tne population, they probably would entirely suppress it. 

It is mucn the same way in regard to wages. They make a decree 
that there shall be no more wages; that people shall be paid out of 
commodities and by food cards, etc., but I have no doubt that in a 
great many cases that wages are still being paid. 

Mr. Houghton. You said yesterday that the peasants would not 
produce because they were given paper money for their products, 
and quoted the Russian proverb that people can not eat money. 
What use would money be if you can not buy anything with it ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. If 90 per cent of the food trade in Moscow, as I 
said, is being carried on illicitly, that means that it is being carried 
on either by barter or for money. 

Mr. Houghton. That is in Moscow; but here is a peasant some- 
where that raises some food and a' levy is made on it by the soviet 
government and instead of apparently following out the processes 
that we have had indicated nere, of crediting nim with so much 
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work in a card for which he could draw certain rations, your state- 
ment is that they pav him paper money. 

Mr. BuLLARD. r should probably have been more accurate if I 
said they paid him in paper. The idea is that they give him some 
sort of a promise on paper. 

Mr. Houghton. A promise of other goods ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes, sir. Instead of giving him a piece of money, 
they give him a piece of paper which says that it is good for a pair 
of shoes or a yoke for his oxen. 

Mr. Houghton. He gets the paper ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. The paper is no good. 

Mr. Houghton. The promise is not redeemed ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. He goes ojff to trade with it and they say it is true 
that the government owes you this, but we have not got it. 

Mr. Kennedy. Can he negotiate that paper with somebody else! 

Mr. BuLLARD. It would be a crime punishable by death, but they 
do it. 

Mr. Houghton. There would probably be some difficulty in nego- 
tiating it if it is not worth anything. 

Mr. BuLLARD. They negotiate it on some percentage basis, the 
same way as they do with their monej. 

Mr. Connally. Under the old rfeime was the Church of Russia 
an established church, a state church ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connally. What did they do when they confiscated the church 
property ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I had prepared something on that. They have! 
formally separated the church and state. They have disfranchised 
the priests. But the churches are open and apparently not actively 
interfered with. We have not any definite iniormation as to how 
far the seizures of the churches have been made. The churches were 
taken, but they are allowed to hold meetings in the old chiirch 
buildings. 

Mr. Begg. Is it the policy of the Government to oppose or recog- 
nize religion, the Christian religion, as we understand it ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. All of the points that come up in the third section 
here are rather difficult to answer concisely because they are ques- 
tions dealing very largely with opinions. As far as I know, the actual 
acts of the soviet authorities against the churches have been con- 
fined to the separation of church and state and the disfranchisement 
of the clergy, and in almost all of the soviet publications a constant 
tremendous stream of propaganda against religion. 

Mr. Houghton. But did they not also confiscate the property ol 
the church ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I know that they confiscated all the lai^e Ian' 
holdings, and in some cases the monasteries had a great deal of lan<l 
That has been confiscated without question. I do not know exactlj 
what the legal status of the cathedral in Moscow is to-day. Just as 
the French Government has nationalized the church and it belong 
to the French Government; the clergy have the use of it to carry or 
their services. I imagine if that auestion was raised that the soviel 
would say that the cnurch and all that it contains belongs to th( 
states, but they allow the clergy to continue services in the chiu'ch 
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The Chairman. The testimony of Mr. Rubin tended to indicate 
that the soviet government was not interfering with religion and 
the devotions of the people, but that the church attendance had 
fallen off considerably s 

Mr. BuLLARD. Mr. Chairman, it is like many of these other ques- 
tions. The problem is so big and there is no doubt that in certain 
localities the local soviet is dominated by some man who is ruthlessly 
hostile to the church and has smashed the churches and prevented 
the priests from holding services, and driven the priests away. In 
other places thev take quite a different attitude. I know that in 
Petrograd, in February, 1918, there were a great many of the former 
German war prisoners who were trying to get back home, and these 
Germans were coming in from all over. The bolshevists had made 
peace with the Germans and declared former prison camps open, 
and these people were trying to get home and they were tramping 
in from all over the empu-e mto retrograd, and they had difficulty 
in getting permission from their own government to go home. There 
were thousands of them in Petrograd and they had no place to sleep. 

At first the bolsheviki allowed them to sleep m the deserted barracks. 
Then they authorized them to come in and use the monastery of 
Alexander-Newsky, which is one of the oldest monasteries in Petro- 

frad, and quite the most holy of holies, as the Ejemlin is in Moscow, 
he clergy refused to vacate, and they sent a commissaire down with 
a few soldiers to throw them out, and the clei^y went through the 
form of resistance and one of the priests was kuled. After that the 
cler^ came out and let them have it. Then later they had a great 
religious funeral, in which they carried the coflSn of this priest who 
hadbeen killed through the streets. The bolsheviki allowed them to 
have their fimeral and did not interfere with it, and allowed the peo- 
ple to congregate and talk about it. So I think that almost all of the 
acknowledged leaders of the Soviets are certainly very antireUgious 
in spirit and in their writings. 

Tne Chairman. Generally speaking, they have outlawed lawyers 
and the clergy ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes. 

The Chairman. How do they treat physicians ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. In theory medicine, like everything else, has been 
nationalized, and I understand that now all doctors are Government 
employees. 

Mr. Mason. As I understand it, the established church was the 
Greek Catholic Church in Russia, and the Czar was the head of that 
church. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes. 

Mr. Mason. Since the revolution they have simply disestablished 
the church and say that no taxes are collected for tne benefit of the 
church, and the evidence of Mr. Rubin was to the effect, as I under- 
stood it the other day, that they were permitted to own and hold their 
property and hold their services, but that the attendance was not as 
large as it was when it was the State church. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Mr. Rubin has been over there much more recently 
than I have, and all of the testimony that comes to us indicates that 
most of the churches in the large cities are at least open to hold their 
services without being interfered with. 
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Mr. Mason. There are some other churches, Protestant churches, 
there, outside of the Greek Catholic Church, are there not ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennedy. What is the situation with regard to education 
there ? Do they grant degrees in any of their colleges of medicine or 
law? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not know, but I presume they do. 

Mr. Kennedy. Why do they turn out doctors and lawyers and not 
let them practice ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. They have a very large number of the medical pro- 
fession who have been mobilized, and a majority of them have been, 
as the doctors were here, in the war, maintainea by the State. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. Do they make the lawyers work since they will not 
let them practice ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. They have not anything in their constitution about 
cruel and unusual punishments, but I thmk they have had to work. 

The Chairman. Do you know of any instances where they followed 
out Shakespeare*s advice, *^ first, let us hang the lawyers*' ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not know that they have been particularly 
vindictive in hanging them. 

Mr. Kennedy. Lawyers over there are simply members of the bar. 
You do not get that distinction ? 

Mr. Bullard. The second clause of the second provision of the 
Dallinger resolution asks if there exists in Russia to-day any freedom 
of the press or the right of free speech. 

The freedom of tne press has been entirely eliminated by the 
nationalization of printing machinery and all of the print paper. 
Print paper is only issued through the national monopoly to news- 
paper editors who are well disposed. Almost all of it goes to the 
official papers of the soviet, and there is a great paper shortage, so 
that there is verv little spare paper left after the official papers, the 
Petrogradskaya, Pravda, the Izvestia, and the Red Gazette, have been 
printed. The print paper is rationed out, and it is not rationed to 
anybody who is not a strong supporter of the soviet government. 
Sometimes somebody manages to print an underground paper for a 
dav or two, but it is always illegal. 

The Chairman. Let me ask about that. I regard it as quite an 
important point. As I understand you, the soviet government con- 
trols the print paper and rations it out, as you say, only to newspapers 
which are friendly to the soviet government; instead of attempting 
to control the news colunms of the paper they have adoptea the 
control of print paper ? 

Mr. Bullard. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. But they also control the press itself, do they not i 

Mr. Bullard. Yes. They went through several stages in this con- 
trol of the press. In the very early days when I was in Petrograd 
they passed a decree which made it illegal to publish a lie, and if yon 
saw anything in the papers that you thought was a lie you could po 
to the local commissaire and complain, and the editor would d** 
thrown in jail until he was able to prove it was true. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. Was that effective to suppress the press ? 

Mr. Bullard. It was a very effective practice, affecting only our 
or two bourgeoise papers that were still m existence then, but I dt3 
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lot believe there is any record of any bolshevist paper that was 
ffected by it. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. There ought to be a law in the United States 
hat any newspaper could not publish a lie without assuming the 
esponsibility. 

Mr. Mason. You would not have any newspapers. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Are you a lawyer ? 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. No, sir. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I thought perhaps you were, because I am a news- 
paper man. We were laughing at lawyers a minute ago; now, it is 
Qv turn. 

^Ir. Ackerman. May I ask if there is a large edition of the official 
oviet paper published daily, and is it given away or are there only 
I few copies printed ? 

Mr. BtTLLARD. It differs; the Economic Life, which is more or less 
if a review, published in a limited edition, only for government 
ifficials, and tnen in Moscow there is the Daily Ivzestia, which is the 
►fficial journal of the soviet for the general public. 

Mr. Ackerman. What circulation does it nave ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. It is never stated. 

Mr. BuLLARD. It is stated as being quite large. 

Mr. Carter. One hundred and fifty thousand to 200,000. 

Mr. Ackerman. Is it given away, as money is of no value there '^ 

Mr. BuiXARD. That is a matter that has developed since I was 
here. When I was there it was still being sold. I do not know 
i^hether they still buy it. 

Mr. Carter. The price is several rubles. 

Mr. BuLLARD. They have the Pravda which meets with the ap- 
proval of and is the journal of the Communist Party. In addition 
the Pravda they have also the Izvestia in Moscow and in Petrograd 
hey have the Red Gazette. I think there is also a peasant paper. 
iTiey had one or two papers in popular language, for circulation among 
he peasants. 

Mr. Ackerman. It was given away, was it not? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Verj lai^ely, I imagine. They are published as a 
•art of the organization of the government. 

Mr, Dickinson. Mr. Hector Boon, of the Press Publishing Co. 
The New York World), has a copyrighted article in 1921, which 
eads as follows: 

I \rould recommend the workmen of America to note and inwardly digest: 
First, the people of Russia have no voice in the government of their country. 
S<K?ond, there is no freedom of speech. 
Third, labor is conscripted. 

Fourth, people accused of offenses against the soviet laws, which are not stable, 
ut are altered from (la7 to day, are thrown into prison without trial. 
Fifth, there are no juries. 
Sixth, trade-unions have been abolished. 
iSeventh, the right to strike is denied. 
Eighth, there is military conscription. 

Do you think that is a fair statement of the conditions over there ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think that is a pretty fair statement. I notice 
e says that trade-unions have been abolished. 

Mr. Dickinson. Yes. 

Mr. BuLLARD. That matter is at present subject to an ardent 
bpute among the bolshevist papers. Apparently some of the 
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bolshevist leaders would be surprised to know that that matter ii 
decided, as it is one of the subjects they are debating. 
Mr. Dickinson. Do you know of Hector Boon as an authority? 

Mr. BULLARD. No. 

Mr. Mason. We have been informed that the trade-unions run 
the government and now that the government is opposed to the 
trade-imions. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not think it is so much the question of actuallv 
doing away with the unions, but it is a question whether or not cer- 
tain governmental fimctions should be devolved on them. Luna 
charsky was one of the leaders who advocated that the government 
should be exclusively commimist. Others are trying to mcrease the 
influence of the unions, which would certainly ball up the policy oi 
the government, from his point of view. 

In regard to the freedom of speech, it is obviously more difficull 
to suppress speech than to suppress the press. You can not make a 
government monopoly of breatn and occasionally people get up and 
make a speech against the Soviets. 

I do not know whether you gentlemen have had your attention 
called to this report of the firitish labor delegation to Kussia in 1920 
It was a delegation of representatives of the trade-unions, a congress 
of the labor party, which was allowed to go into Russia to study th^ 
whole question of trade and the conditions in Russia and the repor 
is really full of very interesting matter, as it is a report by a labo 
or socialist delegation from England, and it is extremely antibolsheyisj 
in its criticisms. Their record is very significant and interesting! 
Tlie strongest of the trade-xmions in Moscow has been the printers 
union. There was a large number of trade-xmion members in thij 
British delegation and they said that they wanted to meet some o 
the Russian labor imions. A conference was arranged for them U 
the hall of the printers' trade-xmion in Moscow. They went and 
made speeches and exchanged ideas. Then a man got up abmptlj 
and got the floor. He was quite obviously disguised and wore a larg( 
fake beard and made a very vehement speech against the tyranDj 
of the Soviets. Jxist at the end of his speech he very melodramatically 
pulled off the beard so that he could be recognized. It was Tchemoff 
who was a leader of the social revolution party in opposition to th< 
Soviets. He was immediately smuggled out of tne room by bi 
friends and disappeared. He got away, across the frontier, a monll 
or so later and is now in western Eiu^ope. This report contains t 
letter which the printers' trade-xmion smuggled out to this Britisl 
trade delegation telling what happened to them after the Britisl 
delegation left because they had permitted this outbreak. Thei 
xmion was suppressed and their executive committee was throwi 
into jail and the Soviets appointed one or two other men at tbi 
head of their imion. That incident showed that there is occasionallj 
free speech. Once in a while a man has the nerve to get up and saj 
what ne thinks. 

Mr. Mason. They do not last long, 

Mr. BuLLABD. It is very costly. Tchemoff's wife and daugbt^ 
are still held as hostages in Rxissia. Those transactions show tb 
disposition of the bolsheviki. They do not believe in free speed 
ana they do not pretend to believe in free speech. It has also a ver] 
striking example of their strange mentality. I was in Fetrogra( 
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before and after the bolsheviki came into power. A week or two 
before they finally succeeded in conquering power there was an 
incident in the Petrograd soviet where some of the antibolshevist 
delegates attacked the Pravda, which was Lenin's official paper, for 
pubfishing a special edition that called on the soldiers in the trenches 
to shoot their officers and come home. 

Those delegates in the soviet who were in favor of continuing the 
war against Germany were indignant and wanted the paper sup- 
pressed, but Lenin got up himself and answered this attack with 
what I believe is the most eloquent appeal for complete and absolute 
and imlimited free speech that I had ever heard. He said that a 

i;ovemment afraid oi open critics is so weak that it ought not to 
ast, and that if the government, which was the government of 
Kerensky,was afraid of the fact that he advised the soldiers to shoot 
their officers, it shows *'vou are too weak to deserve any power at 
aU. If you are a real, honest-to-God government, you would not 
be afraid of criticism.' ' He argued for the philosophic idea of the 
absolute right to free speech. Unfortimately, he did not convince 
himself with his own eloquence, and the moment that he came into 
power he set himself firmly against all freedom of criticism. 

Mr. Dickinson. A few aays since a Mr. Bobroff appeared before 
this committee and made a statement that this soviet government 
was functioning and had functioned, and impUed that the people 
were Uving qmte contentedly and had been so living for a period 
of three years, and that his last visit was some time in the latter 

?art of 1919. I find in that same article here, issued by the New 
ork World, that not only did the commissars dine well but they were 
living at a lai^e castle which used to be the home of a rich German 
mercmant, ana that Mr. Bobroff lived with them. 

In your history and investigation of the soviet government, have 
you learned anything of a distinguished American by the name of 
Bobroff over there securing contracts? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I have had some conversation with Mr. Bobroff. 

Mr. Dickinson. Do vou differ in your view of the functioning of 
the soviet government from him ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I am willing to use the very argument I was speaking 
jf, that I heard Lenin himself make, that I do not believe that any 
government existing on the consent of the governed needs to rely 
on terrorism to maintain itself in power. If the people of Russia 
approved of the present regime, it should not be necessary to execute 
a tnousand or more people every month. 

Mr. Dickinson. I concur in your conclusion. 

The Chairman. I gathered from Mr. Bobroff's testimony that he 
had been in Petrograd and made arrangements whereby he was to 
buy large quantities of goods to come U) the United States — some- 
thmg Iflke $30,000,000 or $40,000,000. Martens first started that 
campaign in New York about a year and a half ago. I have always 
been of the opinion that there was nothing back of those contracts 
so far as the soviet government was concerned ; that it was more or 
less of a propaganda to get American business men interested in them 
to the extent so that they would prevail upon the State Department 
to recognize the soviet government. Am I correct in that con- 
elusion or not ? 
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Mr. BuixARD. That brinra us, I think, to a question of opinion. I 
think that Martens talked about contracts, and even signed contracts, 
that there was no possibility or expectation on his part of fulfilling. 
I think that it is probable that it was his opinion, or the opinion of 
those he represented in Moscow, that such a campaign would result 
in all the interested commercial classes in this coimtry bringing 

Eressure to bear upon this Government. As a matter of fact, I have 
een in charge of this Russian division for some months, and have 
been in the division for over a year, and if that was their intention it 
was entirely futile. There has been no pressure exercised on the 
State Departinent that I could see to change the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in this matter at all. A great manv people have come in 
and told us of the proposals they had received from Martens and asked 
our opinion about it. 

The Chairman. Martens always told them that if they could get 
the approval of the State Department the contract would be valid, 
did he not? Was not that the reason they called on the Stat« 
Department ? 

Mr. BuLiARD. I think they had two reasons. I think a great 
naany of them had the feeling that this involved political considera- 
tions and they did not want to do anything to embarrass the State 
Department and Government in general, and a great many of them 
came to us in that spirit: ''We do not know whether they are honest 
or not. We do not know whether it would embarrass the Govern- 
ment, and we do not want to do anything that would cause the 
Government to think we are not good citizens." A large number of 
them have come with the idea that the State Department could 
guarantee these contracts. They came and said, *'If we sign these 
contracts, will we get our money?'' The Department of State has 
Hot any basis in law for assuming any such responsibility at all. Out 
of 100 or 50 that have come and talked this over with me, there is 
only one that I had ever happened to hear of before. Tt is not the 
great American business interests which have been reached. As I 
say, out of all the men that had come, there is only one representing 
an American commercial interest that was big enough for me to have 
heard of before. 

(Hereupon, the committee took a recess at 11.10 a. m. to answer 
a roll call in the House.) 

Mr. Dickinson. I would like to ask you one or two questions if 
vou have finished your statement. Do you find underlying, as a 
Jundamental principle to which all of the converts to sovietism are 
allied, the theory that they should extend their form of government 
to other countries and make it international ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes, sir; there is absolutely no dispute on that 
question. I do not know whether you have had your attention called 
to a publication of the State Department giving the report of the 
conference of the second congress of the Commimistic Internationale. 

Unfortunately this is a very limited edition. You gentlemen have 
not been very generous in your appropriations to the State Depart- 
ment, and wo can not get any large number printed. We have a 
few copies left. 

The principal organizer of this third international congress is a 
man named Zinovieff , and he constantly referred to this conference 
as ^Hhe general staff of the world revolution." They are out to 
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spread their doctrines, and in this memorandum we have translated 
verbatim their own report of the conference as it was published in 
their own papers. They have a telegraphic agency that* they call 
the Rosta Bureau. They send out to all the local papers their offi- 
cial news, and this is a translation of their own account of what 
happened. Naturally we do not suggest this as a true account of 
what happened. In fact, we know of a great many cases where the 
facts diflFered considerably. Especially among the foreign delegates 
they were sore, because they discovered they were not invited to 
confer but to submit. 

Mr. Temple. Almost all of the documents that have been sub- 
mitted have been of 1919. Will you give the date of that ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. 1920. 

Mr. Houghton. Are there enough copies of that so that the mem- 
bers of the committee could get one of them, or is the edition limited ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think we have a number left. I will try to send 
them down to you. 

Mr. Kennedy. Within what ages is labor conscripted? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I hate to have you ask me a question of such a 
detailed nature. I am not sure. I think approximately 18 to 40. 

Mr. Dickinson. Do you find anything in the record of Mr. Martens 
and his operations here in America which would tend to carry out 
the statements that you have made that they were helping to spread 
their propaganda in this country, or are you familiar with Martens ? 

Mr. BtJLLARD. I was not. That is a matter that was handled in 
the Attorney General's Office by the Department of Justice, and 
hearings ^^ere held before the Department of Labor. I did not read 
those hearings. I presume that tne Department of Justice submitted 
all the evidence that it had. If you want the details about that, I 
think you had better ask for it from the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Mason. That is in the hearings of Senator Moses, I thmk. , 

Mr. Dickinson. Would the resuming of trade relations with Russia 
extend the possibility of the soviet government spreading their propa- 
ganda in this country ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I presume you gentlemen have seen the press 
reports of the proposed trade agreement between Great Britain and 
Russia, and the British Government has said that there was such a 
very grave menace, and has been very explicit in their terms with 
the soviet government to promise not to, and the present hitch in 
these negotiations seems to be the reluctance or mability on the 
part of the two parties to get together on the phraseology. 

Mr. Dickinson. Have not the British almost reached the con- 
[rlusion that the council of the soviet are attempting to spread their 
propaganda in certain British territories ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Not only in British territories but in the city of 
London. 

Mr. Dickinson. Yes. 

Mr. Bm^LARD. All this was published in great detail in the London 
rimes and other papers. The trade delegation headed by Klrassin 
tnd Kamenev were allowed to come and carry on these negotiations 
tnd it was discovered that they had brought with them under the 
>rivilege8 of the diplomatic pouch a large amount of jeA\els which 
^•ere used to subsidize the London Herald which was a probolshevist 
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paper of London and that caused the interruption of negotiations 
and Mr. Kamenev was sent home. 

Mr. Mason. What paper? 

Mr. BuLLARD. The London Herald, an extreme labor paper of 
London. 

Mr. Browne. Is it the policy of the State Department toward 
the government of soviet Russia practically the same as it is toward 
the government in Mexico, an unrecognized government in Mexico? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not see that there is any analogv there. The 
only similarity is that neither government is recognized. Those who 
now are in authority in Mexico are very insistent and apparently 
quite sincere in their statements that they are desirous of friendly 
relations, and the group in control, as you will see, if you give time 
to look over this memorandum that I speak of, the actual de facto 
group who are in control of Russia to-day are just as outspoken in 
their determination to overthrow this Government. . 

Mr. Browne. I think Mr. Davis published a statement a while 
ago that that was the policy of the United States, to treat soviet 
Russia in substantially the same way that it has treated the unrec- 
ognized government oi Mexico. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think you are unconsciously misquoting what 
Mr. Davis said to the League of Free Nations Association to whom 
he wrote. 

Mr. Browne. I notice they made some statement of that kind. 
Would vou say that is a fair statement ? 

Mr. fiuLLARD. I do not think it is a fair analoffv at all; no. 

Mr. Browne. They analyzed his statement which was quoted in 
the New Republic as being this: First, that relief to soviet Russia 
not only v, ill not be hindered but will be encouraged so far as possible; 
second, cooperation by granting passports to soviet traders will be| 
extended to travelers to and from soviet Russia. How about that If 

Mr. BuLiARD. I think that there has been there a not very loyal 
argument. Mr. Davis wrote a letter and the answer has been sent] 
out to this letter. This is a little bit aside from the thing, but t' 
was to the League of Free Nations Association, which just befo 
the election issued an open letter to the presidential candidal 
saying, ^Hhis is the present policv of the United States. If you ai 
elected will you continue this policy,'' and so on through a series d 
questions. Judge Parker wrote to Mr. Davis and asked him to 
comment on this open letter: Mr. Davis replied to Mr. Parker 
That correspondence was published and then the League of Fre€ 
Nations Association sent out a letter to Mr. Davis, which thej 
immediately published, in which they said: '*From reading youi 
letter, we deduce that the policy of ike United States Governmeni 
is as follows,'' and then the things that you just quoted there. Mr 
Davis replied to the letter going into detail and showing where h< 
thinks that their statements are their own deductions and far fron 
what he has written. 

Mr. Browne. Have you got his first statement and his repl; 
anywhere? 

Air. BuLLARD. I have not them here with me, but I can fumisl 
them. 

Mr. Browne. I wish you would. I would like to have that pai 
^f his statement because I would like to see just the position of^th 

ate Department in regard to it. 
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Mr. Mason. I judge from what I heard while we were down m the 
House voting, that you had made a statement as to the plan of the 
soviet government to extend their system of government all over the 
iirorld. Was that substantially your statement ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mason. You have observed in your historical and diplomatic 
reading that that is the general policy of all governments to think 
that theirs is the best form and that all other nations ought to adopt 
it. Generally speaking, that is true, is it not ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think it is generally true, but I will put it this 
R^aj, that I think that before 1914 it was generally true, and I hope 
t IS completely true that the citizens of the United States all think 
iheir form of government was better than that of Russia. 

Mr. Mason. It is better than any other form of government in the 
vorld. Is not that the general thought ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes; but the Russian case is rather extreme. The 
jovemment of the United States did not make any efforts to over- 
ihrow the rfegime of the Czar. I presume you gentlemen all had your 
>wn opinion of the subject but, as a government and as an organized 
government you did not try to undermine the government of tiie 
.zar. 

Mr. Mason. No. In other words, we have traded right along with 
he Czar and were not afraid of his making a czaristic government of 
his. 

Mr. BuLLARD. He was not trying to. 

Mr. Mason. Do you say that the whole system of bourbonism and 
oyalty has not been inclmed to extend itself all over the world ever 
ince the history of this world began ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I am sure we are trying to split two hairs with one 
tone here. 

Mr. Mason. Are you afraid, as an American citizen, that if we 
hould trade with any other nation that they would be able to get 
s to change our form of government by reason of trade relations? 

ifr. BuixARD. No; I am not worried. I am not worried that they 
iU succeed in changing our form of government. But this is the 
:)rt of thing that happens. In this same memorandum you will find 
speech by an alleged American delegate there and we have much 
ridence that the Soviets have the insane idea, some of the soviet 
waders, have the fool idea they can start a Negro rebellion in 'the 
Wted States, and they have sent one or two delegates over here with 
mds to agitate amonff the Negroes to throw off the white yoke. I 
m not worried that they will succeed, but I am worried tnat they 
lay make an awful lot of trouble. 

Mr. Mason. The doctrine they have preached is to destroy the 
ghts of property, as you and I understand it. 
Mr. BuiXARD. Yes. 

Mr. Mason. That is the way I understand it and that is their 
)ctrine, that a man is not entitled to control property. As I under- 
and, you are not afraid that that doctrine can come into this coun- 
y and overthrow our people. 

Mr. BuLLARD. No, sir; I think our whole attitude, our whole 
mosphere of democracy, is too deep-seated. 

Mr. aIason. When they attempt to do it by force and revolution, 
* have been able to take the anarchists, for instance, that attempted 
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in Chicago to overturn onr form of government by force, and several 
of them were executed because they were caught in an overt act, 
You do not fear that, as I imderstand. I am asking your individual 
opinion. I certainly am not afraid of anybody that we have been 
trading with, the dzars or the Mikados, ^d getting business from 
them, and we have been trading with other countries, without havius 
the least temptation to change our form of government, althougfi 
there has been all sorts of propaganda in this coimtry for a change. 
Mr. BuLLARD. In all that I nave said I have faded to make mj 

{)oint, if you think that is why I believe that trade is improbable, 
rom a sense of fear. That is not what I have been trying to ai^ue, 

I do not think trade has been going forward, because there is nc 
basis for trade. Whether we are afraid or not afraid of them h 
quite aside the question. Even if we like them, even if thej 
changed and said that our form of government was the best and trie<] 
to aoopt our constitution without amendment, we could not trad( 
with them imless a governmental credit is established. 

Mr. Mason. And if a governmental credit is not established imti 
it is established bj^ the Government, there must be, at least, som^ 
commercial recognition, if not a pplitical recognition, between th< 
nations before that can be establisned. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think so. But I think this question which has 
been raised by yoiu* colleague here of their intention, of their out 
spoken attempt, to overthrow this Government imdoubtedly militate 
against recognition in the minds of the great mass of our people. 

Mr. Mason. Do you know anything about the use of govemmen 
funds to publish that propaganda through Mr. Bahkmeteff and hi 
organization here ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not know what you are referring to. 

Mr. Mason. There was, a year ago, a very decided movement her 
to have us send an army. The Washington Post had an editoria 
saying that if it took the last million men it was in the interests o 
civilization to go over there even if it cost us a million men and doubl 
and triple our war debts, that we would be justified. That propa 
ganda was pushed and before that editorial there was quite a lar^ 
amount of advertising, whole page advertising, demandmg ta 
destruction of the soviet government, and Mr. Polk was asked abou 
that before the Committee on Expenditures in the State Departmen 
under a resolution which I had there and he said that he intended t 
stop it and see to it that there was no more money of this fund heL 
by Mr. Bahkmeteff held over from the KerensKy regime used i. 
aavertising. Has anything of that kind come to your attention at all 

Mr. BuLLARD. No, sir. 

Mr. Mason. Do you pass at all on the question of the vouchers < 
the amoimt of pav that Mr. Bahkmeteff draws ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. No, sir. 

Mr. Mason. You are at the head of a department ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. The financial arrangements are being handled Ij 
the Treasury Department. That is, the actual mechanics of tl 
O. K.ing of the checks, etc. 

Mr. Mason. Did vou read the evidence of the Secretary of tl 
Treasury within the last two or three days before the Senate Conuni 
tee? 
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Mr. BuLULRD. I have not seen the oflScial report. I read some 
newspaper accounts, but they vary greatly. 

Mr. MASON. You say the substance of it was just as I gathered it, 
and if I am wrong you will correct me, that the Grovernment of the 
United States was paying the expense of this embassy here, known 
as the Russian embassy. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I did not see any such statement. I would be very 
much surprised if the Secretary of the Treasury made such a state- 
ment. 

Mr. Mason. I only got the impression as I read the headlines. 
You know nothing aoout the financial transactions with the present 
so-called minister from Russia, Boris Bahkmete£P. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Bahkmeteff. 

Mr. Mason. You have no knowledge of the commercial transac- 
tions ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes; I have a good deal of knowledge of it! It is 
not in the terms of this resolution, and both the Treasury Department 
and also the Undersecretary of State have testified voluminously 
before your committees on this (question, and I would very mucn 
prefer if you want to question their testimony that you call them in. 

Mr. Mason. You correct me. You neea not answer anything 
that you think is not within the proper line. I do not find any fault 
with you at all. The only reason that I thought it might be pertinent 
as bearing upon this question was to show this resolution proposed 
to ask your department for information as to whether we snould 
open trade negotiations with Russia or whether we should recognize 
them politically or commercially, and I wanted to show what the 
bearings and the leanings of the department were in regard to it. 
It is an open secret that Sir. BahkmeteflF is opposed to the recognition 
of the present soviet government and all that it represents. 

Mr. BuLLARD. So open that you can hardly call it an open secret. 

Mr. Mason. It is an open statement that he is opposed to it. He 
came here representing the former government, and if my theory is 
true, that he has had large sums of money which belonged to the 
United States, some of my colleagues as well as myself think it should 
have been turned back to the United States instead of being held by 
Mr. BahkmeteflF. Again, if we are to get the opinion of the State 
Department, we want to know all of the influences and propaganda 
that have been brought to bear in bringing about this opinion. 

Mr. BuixARD. I should think, Mr. Chairman, you ought to call 
the Undersecretary of State if you want to press this point. 

Mr. Temple. I nave not the understanding of the testimony that 
was riven by the Undersecretary, or by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that Mr. Mason has expressed. 

Mr. BtJLLARD. I have not either. 

Mr. Temple. His recollection of that testimony does not cor- 
reg>ond with my recollection. 

Mr. Mason, i ou were not present. It was taken before another 
committee. 

Mr. Temple. That is true, but it is all accessible. You said a 
moment ago that you got an impression from the nature of the 
testimony. I did not get the same impression. 

Mr. Mason. That was taken before the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the State Department. 
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Mr. Temple. Yes; Expenditures in the State Department. Since 
that testimony is available and the witness does not profess any 
special knowledge along those lines, or at least has no special direc- 
tion to discuss mem with this committee, it might be well to let him 
make that statement in the record. 

Mr. Mason. I just thought that with all witnesses we had the 
right by cross-examination to find out the different interests or bias 
that may be in the minds of the witnesses, and if this resolution 
passes I suppose the record before the other conmiittee would be 
proper to mtroduce. 

Mr. Temple. No doubt of it. 

Mr. Mason. To show what influence the opinion of this State 
Department has. You are expressing your own opinion as the head 
of a department, but you are not representing the opinion of the State 
Department. 

Mr. BuLLARD. No, sir. On all these questions that are mentioned 
in the resolution I spoke to my chiefs on those on which I was uncer- 
tain about, and on these questions now I can with considerable 
confidence tell you of what the department as an organization thinks. 
When we get off this definite limit, it would not be pertinent. 

Mr. Mason. You do not know what they will think after the 4th 
of March ? 

Mr. BULLARD. No. 

Mr. Mason. There may be a change of opinion. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. What, if any, countries have recognized the Rus- 
sian soviet government? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think all of the immediately contiguous countries 
of the west. Finland, Poland, are the two coimtnes which have 
been definitely admitted into the club or family of nations which have 
been recognized. There are also such countries as Esthonia, 
Lithonia, Georgia, Rumania, etc. 

Mr. Mason. And the Ukraine. Is that a separate country? 

Mr. BuLLARD. It is very difficult to say as it changes from day to 
day. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. Germany has, I suppose ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not think so. I do not think they have ac- 
cepted their official representatives. 

Mr. Newton. Any of the Scandinavian countries ? 

Mr. BuLLABD. I think not. 

Mr. Mason. They are trading with them just as though nothing 
had ever happened. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I can not qiute accept that. 

Mr. Mason. I mean so far as any political interference is concerned. 
There is no poUtical interference with their trade ? 

Mr. BuLLABD. No. It is very simple to compare that with what 
it was under normal conditions. 

Mr. Mason. That is, the conmiercial conditions ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Under this second heading in the resolution, there 
is the definite question about private property being subject to seizure 
by the government. 

''Whether as a matter of fact under the present de facto govem- 
ment in Russia there is any protection to the individual in his life, 
hberty, and property." 
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That has been possibly answered in some of the former questions, 
but it is a definite j)oHcy of that government to nationalize all prop- 
erty. In that again, there is dways the difference between the 
decree and the execution of the decree. 

Mr. Mason. Like the prohibition law now. 

Mr. BuLLARD. In general, aU urban property has been nationalized, 
whether it is private property of individuals, or factory sites and 
houses, and so forth. 

Mr. Newton. Along that line, somewhat earUer in the morning 
you read extracts from a paper giving the number of executions by 
the extraordinary commission. Have you any information or do 
they publish any in the papers in a general way relating to the confis- 
cation of private property, or of private estates by the extraordinary 
commission. Are its working^ published ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. No; the extraordinary commission would not pass 
on the confiscating of property. What happens is that a decree is 
issued which in theory confiscates it. As soon as it is possible, they 
actually take it over. 

Mr. Newton. The extraordinary commission is the agency for 
carrying out the decrees of confiscation ? 

'Mr, Sdxlard. No. The extraordinary commission has the very 
definite purpose of combating counter revolution, sabotage, and 
speculation, as they call it. The commission, through the ministry 
of industry, for instance, would take over the factories. 

Mr. Newton. The testimony of Mr. Rubin was to the effect, if I 
recall his testimony correctly, that agents of the extraordinary com- 
mission themselves go in and lay hold of private property of indi- 
viduals and confiscate it and pass upon it. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Mr. Carter tells me that the extraordinary commis- 
sion does confiscate personal property of the individual whom it 
arrests, but when it comes to a factory, my information would be 
that a department of the soviet would say the time has 
come to take over the control of this factory, and attempt to 
do so, and if any of the alleged owners of the factory put 
impediments in their way the extraordinary conamission would 
punish them for resisting a decree. And if they raided the house of 
this man they probably would not leave much. 

Mr. Newton. Mr. Rubin cited a case of a large department store 
in Moscow that had been taken over, and not only the store taken 
over but they also confiscated his private home and practically all 
that he had. It was taken over. My impression was it was all aone 
through the extraordinary commission. Am I wrong in that ? 

Mr. Carter. I think you are wrong on that. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I am not sure, before I left; I was there the first six 
months. They had already in theory abolished private property 
and were gradually putting it into practice. Obviously it was so big 
an imdertaking it could not be done by supermen in 10 minutes, and 
by the time I left the extraordinary commission was not much 
talked of. The first stages were not done by the extraordinary com- 
mission. Mr. Rubin has been there more recently than I have and 
it is possible the extraordinary commission is doing a great deal of 
that kind of thing now. In theory they have expropriated capital. 
They have in practice actually done so almost entirely and very 
thoroughly in the cities. In the country they have driven off the 
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old landlords and have abolished the old system of land tenure but 
have only slightly succeeded in interfering with private ownership 
and the operation of the small farms. The peasants as a class want 
to own their property. 

Mr. Newton. They have been xmable to enforce their decrees 
there, as it has been inexpedient to enforce them at the present time. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not know the exact status of it to-day, but for 
some time one or two factories were left in private control, and I 
believe the International Harvester plant in Moscow was left xinder 
its rightful management for some months, but whether it is still or 
not I do not know. But those instances are based on expediency. 

Mr. Houghton. Mr. Rubin pointed out that the first move was 
to permit the peasants to take the land, and the net result of that was 
a tremendous acreage planted and that then the workmen in the 
cities objected to pemutting the peasants to have private property 
and then they passed the decree of nationalizing the land, witn the 
net result that there were no surplus crops produced at all. 

Mr. Bui.LARD. It is hard to distinguish Tbetween the decree and 
the enforcement. The very first day that bolsheviki captured the 
soviet of Petrograd Lenin issued two decrees accepted at once by 
the Petrograd soviet. The first one was for peace and the second was 
for nationalizing the land. In the nation^ization of the land no 
effort was made by the Soviets to enforce this decree. The peasant's 
were allowed to do what they wanted. Six months later tney were 
discontented and they passed a new decree. They tried about 15 
different methods of bringing the peasants through to their point of 
view of nationalized agriculture. 

Mr. Temple. Is there any difference between the action of the 
Kerensky government and the action of the bolsheviki with regard 
to the land 1 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Temple. Immediately after the Kerensky government, did 
not the peasants themselves seize the land from the large landowners 
and for a time the situation there described did exist, and when the 
bolsheviki government came they nationalized the land theoretically 
and with the issuance of the decree the title passed, but nevertheless 
the peasants remained in possession. 

Mr. BuLLARD. It is hard to answer and terribly complicated. I do 
not think there is any fundamental difference between Mr. Rubin's 
statement and mine. I remember that the first day the bolsheviki 
came in power they abolished the old system of private ownership 
of land. 

Mr. Temple. Prior to that, under the Kerensky regime, had not 
the peasants actually seized it? 

Mr. Bullabd. They had taken over three-fourths of the land and 
driven the landlords away, but the Kerensky government said: ''We 
will wait until the constituent assembly meets before we make a 
definite settlement on the land question.'' Lenin swept this all 
away. 

JSw*. Temple. The constituent assembly never met. 

Mr. Bullabd. Since then there have been 12 or 15 different efforts 
to persuade the peasants to accept this nationalized ownership of 
land. 
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Mr. Houghton. You remember in your testimony at the begin- 
ning you spoke about the peasants being imwilHng to raise more 
products. There can, of course, be no private operation and owner- 
ship of land if private ownership of the product is interfered with. 
Production would cease, except m so far as the farmer raised enough 
for himself, would it not ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. That is very largely true. There is another ele- 
ment that you have to bear in mind. Bear in mind that the Russian 
peasantry is terribly imeducated and illiterate and has no clear idea 
of legal terms about land tenure and ownership and the basis on 
which he has the land, but what he is primardy interested in is 
whether he owns the harvests. In the spring he has got to plant. 
He wants assurance in the fall when he harvests that he will get the 
benefit. It is the uncertainty on that point that keeps him from 
planting. 

Mr. Houghton. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Mason. What per cent are illiterate in Russia ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. That is a question of statistics. I think it is very 
close to 80 per cent. 

Mr. Mason. It is nearer 90 per cent. 

Mr. Houghton. It is close to 90 per cent. 

Mr. BuLLABD. During the war and before the revolution a large 
number of soldiers were taught to read and write in the barracks, 
and possibly the percentage has been somewhat decreased. 

Mr. Mason. There are schools now that are doing very well there. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Apparently the same people who were running the 
schools before are continuing to run them now. That is a point that 
interested me very much in those articles of Mr. Wells's, which you 
jentlemen have probably^ read. He made a great deal of the edu- 
cational work of the Soviets. 

Mr. Newton. That was at the start of the regime. Some one was 
telling me within the past week or so that some of the instructors 
ihat were in charge of schools were wholly unfitted for the work. I 
lo not recall just where I got that information. 

Mr. Houghton. Rubin testified to that. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Even granting the most optimistic reports of Mr. 
iV^ells, it is hard to see why the bolsheviki m Russia. are given any 
Tedit for that. I was in Russia a great deal in 1905, 1906, and 1907, 
ind at that time with everybody who had decent ideas was working 
4) combat illiteracy. The great question for discussion among the 
tudents in universities in those days was how shall we fight for 
he revolution. In the imiversities 90 per cent of the students were 
gainst czarism. Some of them said tne only way was to chuck a 
►omb now and then, to fight for it. Another element said the only 
[ope for Russia is in the education of the people. '^ We must go out 
ito the villages and teach the peasants to read and write." And 
Imost all of the education that was being done in Russia previous 
a the war was being done by that type of person who was just as 
evolutionary and just as much against the Czar as the people who 
cnt into active political life. They hated the Government but they 
lught school. They were utterly opposed to Czarism but they felt 
le supreme good was to teach people to read and write. A revo- 
lt ion comes along and in the first revolution a great deal was done 
> encourage education. More people go into education. They had 
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a period of a few months when you could see that most of the people 
were in sympathy with the government. Then came the bolsheyist 
revolution. Your school system goes on very much as before by the 
same people who still hated the government; they hated the czars 
and they nated the Soviets, but still they teach school. 

And so the people in Russia are in a terrible situation. They have 
to work for the Soviets or starve, and naturally the people who have 
the least interest in the soviet, the least syinpathy for them, tried 
to get employment in those branches of industry which are of the 
most obvious and undisputed utility imder any government. So the 
type of people in Russia who are hostile to the soviet institution are 
trying to get employment at hospitals, teaching, welfare work, and 
in education, and it is perhaps not too broad a statement to say that 
90 per cent of the goad work of teaching school in Russia to-day is 
done by people who detest the bolsheviki. I do not think the 
Soviets can make any very sound claim for having made great 
accomplishments in education. It is certain that there are a great 
many nigh-minded people in Russia who have given and are still 
giving their lives to combating illiteracy, and they do it whether there 
IS a Czar or a soviet. 

The Chairman. The purpose of the third provision of the DalUnger 
resolution is to ascertain: 

Whether it is a fact that the soviet government of Russia and th^ 
third Internationale are engaged in a systematic and organize(^ 
propaganda throughout the world to destroy — 

(a) Nationality and love of country. 

(6) The organization of society into families. 

(c) All forms of religion and particularly the Christian religion. 

Mr. BuLLARD. It is rather more difficult, as I said, to deal with 
these matters because they are all fxmdamental matters of opinion. 
On almost every one of them you would probably find a very great 
difference of opmion among tlie bolsheviki leaders themselves as to 
what was the policy. 

On the first point, you would get the greatest unanimity. The 
bolsheviki are internationalists. They feel that the spirit of fiation- 
ality and what they would describe as the narrow love of one's owr 
country instead of devotion to the brotherhood of mankind is reac 
tionarv and retrograde and ought to be combated. 

Mr. Houghton. You are speaking of the leaders ?. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. Just what leaders ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. The leaders and people who most closely follow th< 
leaders. 

Mr. Houghton. Yes. 

Mr. BuLLARD. The membership of the communist party is claimec 
to be aroimd 600,000. Probably most of them can read and probabh 
most of them can write and are pretty familiar with the ideas of ther 
leaders. Those same ideas filter out more or less to the others. I 
is the leaders that coimt 1, for those 600,000 are determining, I 
is not even that. It is a group of 50 men at the head for the aamin 
istration, of what is going on. 

Now, do those princip^ leaders pretty largely maintain unanimit; 
in the necessity of conaucting a systematic or oi^anized propa^and 
in the idea of nationality and love of country? I was speaking t 
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one of the gentlemen here during the recess. There is a difference of 
opinion as to how they could do this, and so we hear of disputes 
within the Soviets. Exassin is supposed to be in. favor of a more 
moderate method, but some of the others are more violent. This 
is a difference of opinion as to the technique. They are all guite 
united on the idea that they can not possiblv succeed with their ideas 
in Russia imless their revolution spreads all over the world, and it is 
a question of how to spread this revolution. Some of them hope to 
do it by open, direct attack and violence and some by stealth and 
cunning, it is simply the difference between the strong-armed 
methoa and that of the confidence man. Some sav "Hurrah, boys, 
let us go and fight.'' Others sit down and counsel opportimism, to 
make peace and go about it in a roimdabout way, but there is no 
profound difference between the objectives of the two parties. 

Mr. Mason. Ninety per cent of tne Russians are not interested in 
any other coimtry in the world. They are illiterate and can not 
read or write. 

Mr. BuLLABD. Yes; I think that is perfectly true. 

Mr. Mason. You are talking of the leaders, now. 

Mr. BuLLABD. Yes. 

Mr. Mason. They are having trouble to run their soviet govern- 
ment and having wars on everv side. 

Mr. BuLLABD. On the second, point, you have a difference of opinion. 
All the reports that I get are that Lenin and Trotski both five an 
ideal boui^eoise married life. On the other hand, some of them are 
undoubtecuy governed by different ideas in this matter and frequently 
discuss them m their own papers, and I would not say there is any 
perfect unanimity among tne bolshevist leaders on that point. 

Mr. Newton. Do you have any knowledge of where that national- 
ization of women has been put into effect in any certain commxmities 
as such in Russia ? There has been some report in the papers, at least, 
one of them, where there has been such a decree in tne community, 
as communism of women. 

Mr. BuLLABD. Nationalization of women. We have no informa- 
tion in the State Department that makes us think that is true. It 
is known that in one town some proclamations were posted up propos- 
ing such a law but it was apparently never accepted even m that 
town of Saratov, and it certainly never came before the cognizance of 
the central authorities. 

Mr, OoNNALLY. I saw the other day in a paper a statement about 
that, in regard to some council or legislative assembly. The Soviets 
have a legislative assembly ? 

Mr. BuLLABD. Yes. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. The all-Russia soviet ? 

Mr. BuLLABD. Yes. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. And during the debate in which one of the members 
had been advocatiog this very thing another member asked him how 
about his own famity* He said he was opposed to that, but he was 
in favor of the nationalization of everybody else^s. 

Mr. BxJLLABD. I have no doubt, and, as I say, there is an actual 
difference of opinion on those questions. But there is a very con- 
Bid^^ble discussion, and we know here is a certain amoimt of dis- 
cussion in thepress, and there does not seem to be any unanimity on 
this point. However, the concrete things you can sa\' are that they 
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have recently adopted rather intricate and detailed marriage laws, 
and its net result is to make marriage and divorce more easy than 
imder the old regime, and divorce has been made considerably more 
easy than in anv of our States. 

Sfr. Mason. Is it an>' more hberal than at Reno? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes; I think it is. That matter is a question of 
difference of opinion. We can agree or disagree whether the l^isla- 
tion is wise. 

Then, on the third question, that point I have already discussed 
pretty full;-. 

Mr. Mason. We have trade relations with Turkey, have we not* 
We passed a bill the other da-- appointing an ambassador to Turke:. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. It has not been filled. 

Mr. MooRES. It has not been passed. 

Mr. Mason. We passed it through the House. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Does this refer to the trade with Russia ? 

Mr. Mason. I was just asking as to whether we were going to pass 
on the marriage obligations of people we trade with, whether it was 
a part of the policy of this Government to examine the morals of all 
the nations. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Certainl^" it is not the obligation of the State De- 
partment to do so, and I do not think you are asking me for the 
opinion of the State Department as to wtether this would be an ar- 
gument for or against trade. I thought this was just asking for 
what information we had on these questions. 

Mr. Mason. We wanted your opinion on trade. We want trade 
if we can get it. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I finished up the trade proposition in the first 
paragraph. 

Mr. Mason. That goes to the question of desirabilit of trade ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. It never occurred to me that it should interfere with 
our trade with Russia. I have got just as much confidence in our 
American home as in our American form of government. I don't 
think we need worrt* about either in discussing trade. 

Mr. Mason. That is right. 

Mr. BuLLARD. We have discussed their attitude toward religion. 
I think. 

Mr. Sabath. Under the old Czar's government, divorces were not 
permitted unless they were sanctioned by the church. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think everybody will agree that the old law was 
very bad indeed and needed a very sweeping reform. 

Mr. Sabath. Do you know anything about this Russian union 
organization that has been issuing certain leaflets and pamphlets 
and booklets as to the soviet government ? 

Mr. Mason. In opposition to ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. There are a dozen organizations. There are half 
a dozen organizations that are issuing things in favor of the soviet 
and a dozen issuing them against the Soviets. 

Mr. Sabath. I mean this so-called Russian union. They claim 
to have an office somewhere in New York and have sent every 
member a few weeks ago a circular or booklet against the soviet gov- 
ernment, and I have been requested to secure a little information 
from them and have not been yet able, nor have they answered any 
of my communications. Do you know who they are 1 
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Mr. BuLLABD. I do not recognize that name. 

Mr. Sabath. I think they go under the name of the Russian 
union. 

Mr. BuLLARD. There have been so many of these organizations. 
I heard of one that was called the Union for the Regeneration of 
Russia^ and then there have been a half a dozen of them. 

Mr. Sabath. They have issued a pamphlet showing that about 90 
per cent of all the officials in Russia are Jews, and m that way, of 
course, are trying to show, and I am now speaking of the last para- 
graph in regard to the religious freedom and so forth, that they are 
in absolute control there. 

Mr. BuLLABD. Nothing of that kind has come to the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Sabath. Do you know who they are ? 

Mr. MooBEs. They have sent it to each one of us. I think we all 
get it. There was a list of 95 per cent of them Jews according to 
their statement. 

Mr. Sabath. According to their statement; practically everybody 
except Lenin. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Rubin answered that question fully. He said it 
was only in one department and that was where they wanted edu- 
cated men. 

Mr. Newton. Two departments, foreign service and commerce. 

Mr. Mason. Where they wanted educated men they had to get 
them in Russia to run these departments. 

Mr. Sabath. They say that every single department is controlled 
by the Jews and, oi course, I would Uke to mow who those people 
are, because thejr have failed to answer any of my communications, 
and also other friends, and I just wanted to know if Mr. Bahkmeteff, 
or whoever it is, is issuing this propaganda and these lying booklets. 

Mr. Houghton. I womd Uke to make a suggestion, if agr^able to 
the committee. We interrupted Mr. Bullard by questioning him 
when he was making his first statement with regard to the attitude 
of the State Department and its point of view toward trade with 
Russia, and if agreeable to the committee, I would like to ask that 
Mr. Bullard restate briefly without interruption that point of view. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. Before he answers that question I would 
like to ask him a question which has a bearing on the question of 
the gentleman from New York. I take it that the purpose of this 
resolution and the intention of this committee, regardless of its 
individual opinions as to the virtue of the government now reigning 
in Russia, is to ascertain whether or not trade relations between the 
United States and this soviet government are advisable from the 
standpoint of the American people and the American Government. 
I take it that if the soviet government could stabilize itself and 
become a good government that in that act alone it would have 
propaganda that would appeal to the committee very seriously, 
ancf as a member of this committee and as a citizen of the United 
States I would like to know whether or not the State Department 
believes that in opening trade relations with Russia we would help 
to stabilize a government that might in itself by that stabilization 
have an influence that would be detrimental to this country and to 
the civilization of the world. 

87345—21 8 
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Mr. BuLLABD. I do not know quite how to answer that question 
because I think that almost everybody in the State Department 
would agree with your general proposal, that it would be unwise to 
assist a force which was expUcitly hostile to themselves, but that 
question has not yet, I beheve, been raised. The question is really, 
is it possible to do so. I do not think that the fear of the soviet 
is a large enough element to count in this discussion, but whether 
we fear them or do not fear them we can not trade with them unless 
there is some normal basis for trade. Now, I believe, although I do 
not know just exactly what is wanted in the way of summing up. 
that the two questions are very much the same. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. I want to know whether it is possible and 
whether it is advisable to trade with them? That is not a very 
compHcated question, I take it. It may be that you do not care to 
answer it. 

Mr. BuLLABD. I am not trying to dodge it. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. I did not understand that you were. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I am not exactly certain of your intentions. It is 
clear that the State Department has not felt that anv evil results 
would come from the raising of the restrictions we nad on trade 
with Russia with the exception of the exportation of munitions 
and commodities immediately susceptible to military use. Now, 
all of that control was an outgrowth of the War Trade Board regu- 
lations. When the War Trade Board was liouidated it was turned 
over to the State Department to complete tne liquidation, and in 
that method we inherited a certain administrative power over trade. 
On July 8 we raised all remaining restrictions on trade with Russia 
which were under our jurisdiction, with the exception of export to 
Russia of munitions and war materials. Does that answer your ques- 
tion ? The department certainly would not have done tliat if theji 
felt that trade with Russia might be fatal to the institutions of this 
country. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. I understand that the department felt that 
there is no fear of this trade relation, just the question of advisa- 
bility, that there is no fear of trading with Russia as a soviet gov- 
ernment on the part of the people of the United States or the vrov^ 
eniment of the United States. It is just one of advisability from 
the standpoint of getting pay for your goods, is it not ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I am reluctant to answer that because I did not 
discuss that phase of it with my superior. My private opinion is 
that the question is not a real question. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. Let me put it another way, then. The 
Government of the United States is not afraid of propaganda that 
might emanate from the agencies created in this country, known as 
the commercial agencies of the soviet government? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think the State Department is perfectly willing 
to trust the other departments of the Government to enforce th< 
law of the land. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. In other words, that is a question of interna 
adjudication by our own Government. If we can not rim our owi 
Government we will not ask the soviet government or any othei 
government to come in and help us do it. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think, and it is purely a personal opinion, tha 
it is quite useless to make a condition in this matter of propagandj 
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in attempting to deal with Russia. If we can not rely on our own 
laws to safeguard our own institutions, we are in a pretty bad con- 
dition. 

Mr. Mason. And our own patriotism of our own people. 

Mr. BuTXARD. Yes. It seems not only futile but undignified to 
say we will buy and sell with you if you will promise not to hurt us. 

The Chairman. Mr. Smith nas in mind the same thing I have. 
It is not the effect on American institutions: it is the effect on other 
European countries. America undoubtedly occupies the loftiest 
position in the world. Let us assume we recognize the soviet gov- 
ernment. Will not the leaders use that as an firgument throughout 
Europe in favor of further recognition as a government? Would 
it not be in the nature of a clean Dill of health from the nation that 
occupies the highest place in world affairs ? That is the point that 
Mr. Smith has m mind. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think it would be a great asset. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. I think that any strong power that would 
recognize the soviet government would have an influence on the 
other powers to do likewise. 

Mr. JBtjllard. Certainly. 

The Chairman. That is the point I have in mind. 

Mr. BuLLARD. That changes it. That asks whether the State 
Department is in favor of recognizing the Soviets. On that the 
State Department is very emphatically opposed and stated that 
to the Italian ambassador in a note of August 10, which was restated 
in this recent commimication to the League of Nations in regard to 
^irmenia. The State Department is very energetically opposed, 
and necessarily, to the present people in control of Russia because 
they believe they are a tyrannical minority imposing themselves 
on a reluctant people. 

Mr. Temple. While that is true, is it not well to remember, in 
direct connection with that, that the State Department has already 
lifted the restriction on trade except trade in war supplies ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Everything that is under the administration of the 
State Department has been lifted. 

Mr. Temple. The State Department is not doing anything to 
hinder trade ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Except munitions. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. The policy of the State Department as a 
department is to cultivate trade with the countries of the world, is 
it not? 

Mr. BuLLARD. That is one of the things we try to do. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. That is the point I am making. If the State 
Department in its judgment does not see fit to do that, it must have 
a reason, and that in logic to my mind means that they do not believe 
in the form of government and in the stability of that government ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I would say yes. 

Mr. Houghton. The point I wanted to have Mr. Bullard answer 
was this, that trade can not exist substantially without recognition. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I believe that that is only the first step. As long 
tts the Russian authorities have a trade monopoly, you can not trade 
with Russia — that is, except illegally and illicitly — except trading 
with the Government. That is very clear. At this end we say to 
the citizens, '^ Trade with them if you want to." 
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Mr. Smith of Illinois. Trade with thorn if you can and get your 
money ? 

Mr. BuLT^RD. Yes. As a matter of fact, no laree trade has re- 
sulted under those conditions, and I do not believe tnat normal trade 
relations can be reestablished until the trade and commerce — that is, 
the commerce that might trade with Russia has sufficient confidence 
in the Russians not only to recognize them but to lend them large 
sums of money. I think we are not afraid. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. They sometimes take a defunct concern and 
make it a going concern by reviving it with the needful ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. You can not do that as long as you are distrustful 
of the motives of the people you are dealing with. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. Apparently the thing for the American 
people to do is to keep their own house in order and wait for peoples 
of other lands to work their own salvation and get themselves the 
government that is acceptable to their needs and to their satisfaction. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes, and I believe we can. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. Help them do that ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes ; I believe we have got to be prepared to assist 
them largely. 

Mr. Houghton. When ? 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. Get away from the point of self-determina- 
tion ? 

Ml'. BuLLARD. No; I do not believe we ought to help them to 
decide on the form of their government, but we should stand prepared 
for the moment when they, in their own evolution, have reached a 
government that we can do business with. We have got to be 
prepared to stand by and help because a good government, just as 
much as a bad government in Kussia, is going to oe in terrible straits 
for lack of funds. It will need help. The best government in the 
world might arise. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. Whenever a state has arisen which this 
Republic thinks it ought to recognize, we ought to do that ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Most certainly. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. By domg that it gives them all the assistance 
we can ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. That is only a small part of it. We have got to 
help them with finance and with brains. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. That is the purpose of my question — to 
ascertain the attitude of the department, because I felt that they had a 
feeling we ought not to recognize them, and if they have the ground 
work for it, well and good; if they feel otherwise, I would like to 
know it. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I have not seen any statement of a responsible 
officer of the Department of State defining under what conditions a 
government would be recognized, but in everything that I have heard 
on that subject discussed it has certainly put, in the first place, the 
greatest emphasis on the question of whether it is a truly representa- 
tive government of the Russian people. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. Irrespective of whether minorities are in control 
over there and as to whether or not it is really a representative 
government, it is a de facto government, is it not ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. That is a legal teim you are using. 
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Mr. CoNNALLY. It is the only government they have ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. You can still have a chance for a legal argument in the 
phrase **de facto government/' In the practice of international law 
a de facto government means something distinct and something that 
is recognized, and it is a case of interpretation. We might recognize 
it as a de facto government or as a de jure government; that is all 
based on what we do. It does not discuss objectively what is at 
the other end. This Government might to-day recognize a govern- 
ment in Mexico as de jure or de facto. It all hinges on whether we 
recognize it as such. Speaking to the point of view of the State 
Department, we can not talk about a de lacto government in Eussia. 
Dia you mean outside of the legal sense; that it is only a body exer- 
cising authority in Russia ? That is obvious to anybody. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. Has not the policy of this Government always 
been to recognize in a broad way ? I do not know that it is absolutely 
ironclad to recognijje any government that was not functioning or 
any government or any nation irrespective of whether we thought 
it was a government of order or not. 

Mr. BuLLARD. On the contrary, we can show you almost endless 
cases of precedents. In this administration in all of our Mexican 
relations nobody questioned that Huerta was reigning in Mexico. 
There is a recent case in Costa Rico. These are two cases where the 
governments near by altered their form of government by violent 
revolutions and which did not appear to this Government to be by 
the will of the people and did not appear to us to be really representa- 
tive, and we withheld reco^ition. That did not raise a q^uestion 
as to whether Huerta was raising an army and commanding it. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. You said the reason the State Department did 
not favor recognition was that the government represented a minority 
and was a tyranny? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Because we do not think them to be representative 
of the Russian people. 

Mr. CoNNAULY. How about the Czar? You do not think that 
really was representative of the Government and people, and you 
thought it was also tyrannical, and yet we recognized the Czar and 
his regime ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. The Czar recognized us. The Czar's Government 
was in power and established its place in the family of nations when 
we had our revolution and declared our independence, and the Czar's 
Government was among the first ones to recognize our independence. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. We were in amicable and friendly terms with the 
Czar for a long number of years and we never raised any question as 
to whether his Government was representative of Russia ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. That question never came up. We were very grate- 
ful to have the Czar recognize us. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. I understand that, but we finally got into position 
when we could have withdrawn recognition if we desired to ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. The only way to withdraw recognition, the inter- 
national jurists tell me, is to declare war. 

Mr. MooRES. The real question is the question of stability and per- 
manence in the Government recognized ? 

Mr. BuLi^RD. I am not a good witness on this point, because I am 
not an international lawyer. I know that would make a good five-foot 
shelf of books on the subject of the basis of recognition of a nation. I 
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have not read the five feet, but I have a foot or two, and I am per- 
fectly sure that it is a subjective act. This Government can define 
or declare whatever conditions it wants to. It can recognize and 
make its own terms of recognition. 

The Chairman. After all, it is a matter wholly in the discretion of 
the Government that is under consideration — the recognition of 
another Government. That is the sum total of it. 

Mr. Houghton. I think, really, the question I asked was pretty 
well answered with Mr. Smith's question; that is, recognition in rela- 
tion to the use of large sums of money to be established as a credit. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I would like to add just a word. I find that almost 
all Americans who have been in Russia, just as I did, came back with 
a great affection and tremendous confidence in the future of Russia; 
that Russia is going to come through. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. And have a new government ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Do not let us forget that we must not be impatient. 
The French chopped off their Banc's head in 1793 and then did not 

fet rid of Napoleon Bonaparte until 1815, and it was 1879 before they 
ad established a real republic. Before that they had two or three 
republics, and the first two Presidents of the French Third Repub- 
lic were monarchists. 

It takes time, but they are going to come through. They have- 
perfectly tremendous wealth. Almost all of us who nave been there 
come back with the impression that they are blessed with fine possi- 
bilities, and all of us are impressed with the tremendous importance 
of friendship between the United States and Russia. There is a most 
important connection in the idea of the world ^s peace in the friend- 
ship of America and Russia. We have got to have it more pro- 
foundly than anything else, and the point that I like particularly to 
make to you gentlemen, is what I have stated two or three times, that 
it is not just simply a question of some form of raising restrictions or 
extending recognition. What we have got to do when the time 
comes, and the sooner the better, we have got to stand bv and we 
have got to be prepared to come through with large material support, 
and if the Russian people work out a government, as I am perfectly 
convinced they will, with whom we can do business, we can be per- 
fectly sure that the wealth and future of that country justify 100 pei 
cent anything we can do for them. 

Mr. Newton. You say recognition must precede the granting ol 
credits ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I should think so. Congress can declare credits h 
they want to. 

Mr. Newton. I do not see how it is possible to work otherwise 
and the granting of recognition would be a very material and sub 
stantial aid to the present soviet government, so that it would seen 
to me that as long as the present soviet government exists, with it 

{)rogram as announced by Lenin and Trotski for the purpose of estab 
ishmg a soviet of the world and to destroy the governments of tli 
world as we now know them, that this Government should neve 
think of extending any aid by way of recognition or otherwise imt 
their mission in the world had been changed and transformed. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Senator Mason has called my attention to the fa( 
that I can not speak for the department after the 4th of March, bu 
I am quite sure that this administration is not going to recognis 
-^he Soviets. 
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One point occurred to me in regard to the word "soviet''; a per- 
fectly literal translation of that is ^council." Soviet does not mean 
anytning politically. It is a comicil. Under the old regime they 
had what they called the Imperial Council, something like tne Senate, 
called the Gosudarstvenoe soviet, and every country club and every 
bank has a soviet. It is simply a council. It is the control of the 
Soviets by this group who are now in control that is the dangerous 
thing. 

m-. Mason. The council may be small or great ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. As I say, it is a very close synonym, because every 
country club or society has a coxmcil and it is a perfect possibility 
that under a government of "councils" quite a different spirit and 
quite a diflFerent attitude might exist. 

The Chairman. I gather from the reports of our consuls that prior 
to the soviet regime that the cooperative societies of Russia were 
quite efficient ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Very. 

Hie Chairman. Have they all been destroyed by the government ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. No; the central organization has been destroyed; 
that is, the leaders and the men who built up this tremendous coop- 
erative movement have been thrown out. Some of them have lost 
their lives and some are in exile, and the soviet has appointed its own 
people at the head. Mr. Litvinov was made a representative of the 
cooperative societies by the Soviets. He never had any connection 
witn the cooperative societies before. The cooperative society has 
branches, little groups in the villages, to which the peasants bring 
their goods for distribution. That organization exists to a very large 
extent, and you can not change physically a big organization like 
that suddenly. They put ''good communists into their jobs, 
similar to what I was saying about pubUc education. They put 
communists into education. The supermtendent of schools for every 
city is a commimist, but they have not been able to sweep out the 
whole administration of the schools or the cooperatives and put in 
their own people. A very little change, and the cooperative societies 
would probably return to almost exactly the same personnel as before 
the Soviets suppressed them. 

The Chairman. Has the soviet encouraged or discouraged educa- 
tion? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think it has encouraged to the best of its abiUty 
and then they are fortunate in having, as I say, a good many people 
who are not sympathetic with communism, who are working now lor 
the welfare oi the schools. 

The Chairman. Generally speaking, the soviet government has not 
interfered with the religious views of the people or with the domestic 
relations, and is encouraging education ? 

Mr. BuLiARD. Practictdly every one of the individual soviet leaders 
has written against reUgion, and they have posted up on the wall of 
the Kremlin a poster which says, ^'Religion is an opiate by which 
people are deadened and kept back.'' 

Mr. Mason. They have risen largely against the Greek Catholic 
Church? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes. 

Mr. Temple. Rather more than that. 
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Mr. BuLLARD. I think so. One of the most well-known spokes- 
men of the bolshevist theory, Bukharin, has written violent articles 
against religion as such, against all religions, and I think the majority 
of the soviet leaders would be against all religions, although I think 
it would be, perhaps, possible to find some that are not so definite in 
their ideas. 

Mr. Temple. Is it not true they would be just as much opposed to 
the Jewish rehgion as to the Christian relieion ? 
Mr. BuLLARD. I think Bukharin certainly would. 
Mr. Dalunger. I do not think you said definitely whether private 
property was taken without any compensation or not. Was there 
any compensation paid to anybody from whom private property was 
taken ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. The decrees on that subject are very expUcit. They 
do not beheve in compensation. 

Mr. Temple. When they deny the principle of private ownership, 
how can they compensate for taking private property ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I want to say once more, there is hardly any asser- 
tion you can make about Russia that is universally true. 1 was in 
European Russia up to June, 1918, and then was sent out to Siberia. 
I found that the soviet in Siberia was different in a great many ways. 
It is a tremendous problem and there is very poor transportation and 
a few men with certain ideas. 

Mr. Dalunger. What I am getting at is this: There has been 
some diflFerence of opinion in regard to what happened. I understand 
thev took over all the resources of the Czar's government and also 
took over all the private banks and all the deposits in the banks. 

Mr. BuLLARD. 1 was there at that time and can answer you 
specifically. At first they did not confiscate the accounts in the 
banks and they let you draw out a limited amount. If you were an 
employer, you had to have a shop committee and the shop com- 
mittee made out your pay roll. You could draw a check for that 
amount with a statement signed by your shop committee that this 
was an authentic figure, and go to the bank and draw out that much 
money. Besides that you could only draw 500 rubles a week on 
your personal account. 
Mr. Dalunger. That continued for a time ? 
Mr. BuLLARD. As long as the deposit lasted. 
Mr. Dalunger. That applied only to foreigners ? 
Mr. BuLLARD. It appliea generally. 

Mr. Dalunger. Were they allowed, as far as you know, to with^ 
draw all their money eventually that they had in the bank 1 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not think I could answer that sharply. It was 
greatly tightened up at the time I left, May, 1918. I could not draw 
money out of any bank except the cooperative bank in Moscow. 
The cooperative bank at Moscow was willing to do what was e^yso^ 
lutely illegal — that is, they bought American drafts and gave me rubied 
in exchange. I was with the committee on public information, and 
the way I financed my work was by going to this cooperative society, 
who had accounts in this country and self them drafts on the National 
City Bank, for which they paid me rubles. That was absolutely 
contrary to the soviet, but at that time the soviet had not yet takei^ 
over the cooperative societies and were not yet strong enough t(* 
do so. 
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Mr. Temple. Mav I ask two or three questions ? Have they not 
theoretically abolished the principle of private ownership ? 

Mr. BuLLABD. Certainly. 

Mr. Temple. But until they can reach something that will put 
the Government in a position to supply all wants, tney nevertheless 
permit the operation of the old system, and they are gradually taper- 
ing it o£F ? 

Mr. Bollard. Exactly. 

Mr. Temple. An immense confusion exists in the period of tran- 
sitioD, particularly when there is a very grave doubt whether they 
will ever reach the condition they are trying to reach. 

Mr. BuLLARD. That is a very clear generaF statement. 

Mr. Dalunger. Have you got any facts in the possession of the 
State Department as to what is the policy now if the government 
desires to take over a private industry, whether there is any tribunal 
or not to provide for compensation ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I have no information at all. 

Mr. Ejlibpoth. At present there is no compensation given. 

Mr. Dallinger. That is a general decree. Is there any tribunal 
that decides ? 

Mi. Bullard. I do not think there is any property in the cities. 

Mr. Kliepoth. There is no question of that. 

Mr. Dallinger. One of the objects of this resolution was to find 
out facts, not opinions. I understood you to say it was very difficult 
to answer because it was a matter of opinion. What I want to find 
out through this resolution is whether or not you have any facts in 
possession of the State Department, documentary evidence of 
speeches by Lenin, or official discussion of articles in the official 
Soviets' newspapers where these things are openly advocated as part 
of their general communistic doctrine in the matter of destruction 
of the idea of country ? 

Mr. Bullard. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Dalunger. The destruction of the idea of the family on the 
ground that the family is one of the institutions which encourages 
and protects the system of private property, and also the organized 
religion which they claim has always oeen the bulwark of private 
property. I do not want opinions, but what I am after is whether 
you have documentary evidence by the official papers published by 
the soviet government showing that, and also evidence, through 
documentary evidence, that there is an organized propaganda 
throughout the world as well as in this coimtry to carry out that 
ideal as a part of their Internationale ? 

Mr. Bullard. I think that we can give you a great deal from their 
own j>ens to answer that question about nationality and love of 
country. 

Mr. Newton. Could not that be compiled and made a part of the 
hearings ? I would like to have that in the record. 

The Chairman. I want to make these hearings as complete as 
possible, but still do not want to burden the record with a lot of 
material in which there is no great interest. 

Mr. Temple. A great deal of that has already been published by 
the State Department. 

Mr. Newton. I do not mean all of them. 
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The Chairman. I think your suggestion to have Mr. Bullard com- 
pile in a brief form all that information so that we will not have to 
reprint Government bulletins is a good idea. 

Mr. Dalunger. On page 2 of the resolution under clause B, the 
organization of society into families, the reason why I put that in 
was because I had been listening to statements from men who said 
they had been over there recently. It has been said, of course, that 
is simply one person's expression of his opinion, and that there is no 
truth in that nationalization of women, of which there was propa- 
ganda throughout the country, but as a matter of fact it is a pohcj 
of the soviet government to encourage the people to give their 
children into the hands of the State to be brought up in institutions, 
by taking better care of the children in those institutions than if they 
permitted the head of the family to keep the children, and it enables 
them to be taken care of better. 

Mr. Newton. So as to standardize them and have them all on an 
equality. 

Mr. Dallinger. In other words, they do not compel men to give 
their children to the State, but they encourage that sort of thing by 
taking better care of the children, so the parents give them to the 
State institutions rather than try to bring them up at home, as we 
understand family life. Have you got any documentary evidence 
or an J articles in the official government newspapers tending to show 
that IS the fact ? 

Mr. Bullard. In a matter in which I am very strongly i^ainst 
people I am peculiarly anxious not to overstate the case against them, 
and not to make statements that I can not back up. There is no 
doubt that thev are encouramig the development of these children's 
colonies, and there is no dom)t that there are two motives at work. 
One is the scarcity of food, which is very serious, and it is imdoubtedly 
true that they can care for these children and give them inore food 
there and better food by sendirig them into the food-producing coim 
tries. Among the poorer families there is a legitimate economic argu- 
ment here which is not a (question of an attempt to destroy the home. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt but what some of them say there 
is an economic argument here, and also it is a fine business because 
it will destroy the nome. We could go through the soviet papers and 
some of the literature and find things on that point that would be 

Srohibited in our mail, but I am reluctant to say that we have evi- 
ence that the soviet government are engaged in a systematic and 
organized propaganda throughout the worla to destroy the family. 
I believe tnere are some of the soviet leaders certainly that would 
destroy the family as part of their world-wide revolution by a sys- 
tematic organized propaganda for their world-wide revolution. Mr. 
Limacharsky, who was the commissar of education, is also a man of 
letters. He has written books. I do not know whether I could lay 
my hands on them now, but he had also written fiction stories and 
articles which we would not allow in the mails; but as I say again^ 
Lenin is married to a very unattractive and ugly wife and is com- 
monly reputed to be entirely faithful to her and to have a very 
normal ordinary bourgeoise family life. That is a point we get 
through our papers, and probably you could prove either side of thi 
case, because there is a diflference of opinion among them. 
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Mr. Dalunger. Then it is no part of their oi^anized propaganda, 
ind any statements to that effect are not true; is that right? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I would say that there is an organized propaganda 
tystem which sometimes contains what anybody would think is an 
litack on the home I do not believe that you could answer yes to 
ihat without qualifications. 

Mr. Dalunger. Right in that connection I have been told by peo- 
de who have said they have been over there, on the question of mar- 
riage and divorce laws, which would be evidence on that point, that 
foxx can practically get married and divorced by postal cara. Is there 
my tnitn in that report, and have you any documentary evidence 
low in regard to the marriage laws to show that ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. We have a copy of their marriage and divorce laws. 

The Chairman. You may put that in the record. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes. 

(These laws were later referred to in the testimony as having been 
printed on pages 1260-1262 of the volume entitled ''Bolshevik Propa- 
ganda,'' giving the hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee.) 

Mr. Dallinger. In other words, a man can marry a girl this week 
ind bj postal card can absolutely divorce her next week, when he 
rets tired of her. I have been told that is a fact by men who have 
Been over in Russia. 

Mr. Newton. They are not all picture post cards ? 

Mr. Dallinger. No; it seems to me tnat evidence of that kind 
Btfid, of course, evidence of the divorce laws, would be pertinent 
evidence. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. Do they have to register those post cards or is it 
by general delivery ? 

Mr, Dallinger. General delivery, giving the name, street number, 
and address. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I have not seen any evidence of the post cards, but 
most of what I have heard on that subject has not come from official 
sources, as reports from people who have come out. It is quite well 
Bet forth in tnis article oy Mr. Wells, published by the New York 
Times and other papers. He has tried to be friendly to the soviet 
regime, but he points out the conditions in the schools which he 
thmks were terribly shocking. I will see what we can give you in the 
v^ of evidence. I want to give you definite official documents. 

Mr. Dalunger. That is all we want. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I will see what I can get for you on that point. 

Mr. Newton. Statements by prominent leaders you would con- 
sider as official and authentic information, as for instance, remarks 
made by a leader in a speech such as that Mr. BuUard referred to ? 

Mr. Dalunger. My idea is that on all these three points the wit- 
ness says there is evidence, and I suppose the witness can furnish 
documentary evidence if called upon tnat that there is systematic 
propaganda to spread their ideas and their behefs and antireligious 
ideas throughout the world. Now, if Lenin or Trotski, or any of 
those leaders in control of the government in their official speeches 
and official newspapers are makmg attacks upon the love of country 
and the idea of home and any organized rehgion as being inimical to 
their ideas, of course, that would be documentary evidence? 

Mr. BuLLARD. We will furnish you what we have got on that. 
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Mr. Sabath. Do you know of any property of any American citi 
zen, company, or corporation that has been taken or interfered witl 
in Russia? 

Mr. BuLLARD. We have a great many complaints on that subject 

Mr. Houghton. I move that we adjourn until 9.45 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

(Data submitted by Mr. Bullard follows:) 

A Brief Study of Institutions which havk Control Over the Life and Libeht! 
OF Individuals in Soviet Russia. 

At the present time there are fmctiouing in soviet Russia three principal types d 
organizations, each of which possesses the power to con4uct civil and criminal investi- 
gations, make arrests, and inflict punishments. In the order of their importaDCf 
tnese three institutions are: 

1. The extraordinary commissions for combating counter-revolution, speculation, 
and sabotage, often referred to as the "Chrezvichaika." 

2. The revolutionary tribunals. 

3. The people's courts. 

One of the cardinal principles of the bolshevist doctrine has bee^ that terror is i 
necessarv and legalized instrument during the civil war, which they explain as an 
inevitable result of the class struggle. A recent official statement defining this policy 
was made by Le tin during the second congress of the Communist International. \ 
translation of this speech appearing on page 53 of the department's recent memorandum 
regarding that congress contains the following statement: 

"Toward certain elements of the counter-revolution any other policy, a policy uol 
connected with violence and terror, is completely unthinkable. No dictatorship oj 
tJie proletariat is to be thought of without terror and violence against the bitter foes o^ 
the proletariat and the laboring masses.^* 

From fie very beginning of the soviet regime the principal instrument for carryins 
out this policy of terror has been the extraordinary commission. This organization 
does not appear to theAn^lo-Saxon mind to be a judicial body, but rather aTi admin- 
istrative organ of the Soviets having power to arrest, imprison, and put to death, 
without any preliminary proceedings such as in this country would be considered 
due process of law. Its sessions are entirely secret and there is no right of appeal 
or power of review. In many instances the accused himself is not heard- 

A number of examples of the commission's official appeals for mass terror and a dib 
cussion of the bolshevist theory concerning such tactics, appear on pages 9 to 12. and 
32 to 33 of the department's memorandum entitled ''Certain Aspects of the Bolseh\isJ 
Moyement in Russia, " published January, 1920. 

The bolsheviks continue to apply these same tactics to-day whenever they feel that 
they are needed. Two recent soviet wireless messages illustrating this point ar€ 
attached as Appendix 1. Both have since been confirmed by articles appearing in 
soviet newspapers. A wholesale execution of hostages as counter revolutionists if 
threatened as retaliation if any member of certain enumerated groups should make an 
attempt on the life of any soviet leaders. A similar threat was made to execute » 
large number of Hungarian officer hostages if the death sentence decreed under the 
present Hungarian Government should be carried out against former soviet conuni.s 
sars in Hungary who had been tried and condemned to death. 

The department has recently received a copy of a Russian pamphlet published by 
the soviet authorities entitled: "Two Years of Stniggle on the Internal JFVont,=Pop- 
ular Synopsis of Two Years' Activities of the Extraordinary Commissions. " The authoj 
of this pamphlet, M. Y. Latsis, is himself a member of the all-Russian extraordinary 
commission located in Moscow. 

In the preface, Latsis states that the material presented is not an exhaustive stud\ 
of the activities of the commission and fiu*ther that he has not been able to use certuc 
secret documents which are not now available for publication. ^Information in the 
department's files would indicate that the statistics quoted in this pamphlet do noi 
by any means cover all of the cases handled by the commission. The figures pveri 
purport to cover only the period for 1918 and the first seven months of 1919, during 
which time they show that a total of 8,309 persons were shot. Latsis states that th<'fi« 
tables do not include all provinces under the control of the Soviets. The statistin 
and certain extracts from the text of the pamphlet are attached hereto as Appendix 2 

Among the crimes given as having been punished by shooting are: Speculation 
banditry, and crimes in office, which latter include sabotage, bribery, and debauchery 
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Latsis emphasizes the ^ide range of the activities of the extraordinary commission, 
Jtating that it "often had to enter cjuite positively into all phases of life." His con- 
dusion contains the following significant paragraph: 

"All the time we have been as though living over a volcano. The counter-revolu- 
tionary elements, reinforced by all the discontented and the shortsighted, form 
themselves into martial organizations and threaten to break forth from their illegal 
portion and bury the soviet authority by raising an insurrection. You have but 
to follow the activities of the counter-revolutionists, even through om* cursory synopsis, 
b order to see that Russia is one bubbling pot. If there were no extraordinary com- 
Biission to suppress and prevent these activities we would have been gone long ago. 
The counter-revolutionists would have swallowed us." 

A decree of the all-Russian central executive committee, dated October 30, 1918, 
iefined the status and the wide powers of the extraordinarj' conunissions. It also 
ihowed how complete a control the all-Russian extraordinary conmiission in Moscow 
sxcrcised over the various provincial extraordinary commissions. The full teitt of 
this decree is given in Appendix 3. 

Other articles translated from soviet newspapers illustrating the varied activities 
}i the extraordinary commission and the number of offenses for which the dea^ 
penalty is invoked, are attached as Appendix 4. 

The power of the extraordinary commission has been greatly increased because of 
hp existence of martial law during most of the three years of soviet control. With 
lip possible exception of two or three months folloixing the decree abolishing the 
ieatn penalty in January, 1920, martial law has at all times been in force in some or 
J! parts of the territory imder the control of the Soviets. One of the most powerful 
iguree in the administration of martial law is the commissar of interior, ^ho is 
pparently also the head of the extraordinary commission. These two offices, accord- 
ng to reliable reports, are now held by Dzerzhinsky. From the beginning the head 
if the extraordinary commission was an ex officio member of the collegium of the 
commissariat of interior. 

I'nder a decree dated November 16, 1920, definite provision is made as to just which 
oviet officials have the power to declare martial law, under ^ hose direction it is to 
•e administered, and other similar details. The conunissar of interior is p;iven author- 
ty to declare martial law and if he sees fit. to appoint officers to administer that law 
n even the most remote pro\'ince9. Attached as Appendix 5 are certain extracts 
rom this decree, covering the power to shoot on the spot those found guilty, and to 
acrease martial law by other measures of reapression. 

The revolutionary tribunals and the people's courts were created by a decree of 
be council of people's conmiissaries, datecf November 24, 1917. This same decree 
\m abolished all of the courts, formal procedure, and other legal apparatus which 
ail existed under the Czar's government, and which had been continued with some 
KjdiOcations under the various provisional governments. 

The(M*etically, under this decree all civil and criminal cases were to be handled by 
bese two organizations. All civil actions and the lesser criminal cases were to be 
rr>ught before the people's courts, while all those relating to * 'counter revolution, 
peculation, sabotage, and crimes in office " were to go before the revolutionary tribunals . 

However, as noted above, much of the work which was supposed to be handled 
>' the revolutionary tribunals was actually taken over by tne extraordinary com- 
Uisions. Furthermore, in some instances at least, the revolutionary tribunals became 
Uached to and subordinated to the all-Russian extraordinary commission. For 
lample, the following is a translation of an article which appeared in the Izvestia 
t November 15, 1919: 

* Yesterday took place the first sessions of the revolutionary tribunal attached to 
»e all-Russian extraordinary commission. The session was opened by the presi- 
Mit Comrade Dzerzhinsky." 

Kfforta to coordinate the activities of the extraordinary^ commissions and the revo- 
itionary tribunals resulted in a decree of the all -Russian central executive committee 
bich was published in the Moscow Izvestia of March 27, 1920. Two of its provisions 
Kphasizea the control exercised over the revolutionary tribunals by the extra- 
riinary commissions. The first duty defined for the revolutionary tribunals was the 
D<ideration of cases referred to them by the extraordinary commissions. Each 
volutionary tribunal consists of three mepabers, one of whom is required to be a 
^wlier of the local extraordinary commission. Extracts from the decree are given 

Appendix 6. 

Ihmng recent months the principal revolutionary tribunals have been the revolu- 
>nary military tribunals, which existed as far back at least as November 20, 1919. 
hore martial law has been declared there have been revolutionary military tribunals 
VHrioiis internal departments as well as in the army. For instance, there is such a 
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revolutionary military railway tribunal, a recent decision of which is attached^aj 
Appendix 7. 

The crimes for which these revolutionary military tribunals inflict the punishmeni 
of death are quite in keeping with those listed above for the extraordinary^ commb 
sions. They include desertion, self-mutilation, banditry and marauding, illega 
possession oi arms, and disorderly conduct and drunkenness. For a liat of such shoot 
mgs for September and October,' 1920, see Appendix 8. 

The judges of the people's courts were supposed to be elected, but the translatioi 
attached as Appendix 9 shows how such elections worked in actual practice. Thi 
translation also appears as Appendix XVI in a memorandum on the Communist Part] 
in Russia and its Relations to the Third or Communist International, published b] 
the Department, April, 1920. 

An example of one type of case heard by the people's courtr-one of those based oi 
failure to pay taxes — ^is given in a translatiion from the Izvestia of November 20, 1920 
whi6h is attached as Appendix 10. 

Until the racaipt of the pimphlet by Latsis, referred to above, the Department ha 
not been aware of anything published by the soviet authorities which pretended to b 
a comprehensive study of tna activities of the extraordinary conmiissions. Nor ha 
any similar material come to hand relating to the revolutionary tribunals or the pec 
pie's courts. The information obtained concerning these organizations has bee; 
based on the collection of decrees, short reports, and newspaper comment of th 
sort herein quoted, which material is obviously incomplete. Nevertheless, it is hi 
lieved that suflicient data is here presented to indicate that neither the extraordinar 
commissions, revolutionary tribunals, nor the people's courts fimction in such 
way as to constitute what would, in the United States, be viewed as due process 
law. 

Appendix 1. 

a. proposed russian counter-revolutionary terrorism will be met by 

retaliation. 

[Soviet wireless message sent out from Moscow, Nov. 3D, 1920.] 

"The Russian Government announces officially that, in view of reliable informatic 
as to the terrorist plans entertained by various Russian counter-revolutionary grou| 
abroad against individual revolutionary leaders, they will be constrained to sn 
sternly in case of such attempts by retaliating on the numerous representatives 
counter-revolutionary organizations and of bourgeois and White Guard circles no 
in their hands, who will be considered as hostages.*' 

The full official annDUncem3nt upon which the above wireless was based aDpean 
under the heading ''Government communication" on the front page of the Moet^o 
Izvestia of November 30, 1920. It stated that the soviet authonties have adec]iia 
proof that various White Guardist organizations have joined forces in a plan to app 
terroristic measures to the leaders of the workmen-peasant revolution, and ha^ 
already taken practical steps to carry out this design. This plan is characterized 
the article as a pitiable senseless act which is to attempt to overthrow by indi\'idi] 
murders the authority that has come out \'ictorious after three years of strugel 
but the soviet authority states that it is not going to allow the resumption of 3\i< 
methods of struggle which were applied in 1918 and led to the ''severe lesson of r 
terror." Attention is especially called to the fact that the soviet authorities hu 
large numbers of prominent and responsible counter-revolutionary workers, especial 
officers ot Wrangel, and the communication concludes: 

"Regarding all these as associated on the basis of collective responsibility wi 
this irreconcilable bloody stmggle against the authority of workmen and peasai 
the soviet government declares social revolutionaries of bot^ the group of Sa^nnk 
and the group of Chernov, of White Guardists, of the national and tactical cent 
and Wrangel officers to be hD^tages. In the event of an att3mpt on the life of leat\ 
of soviet Russia the responsible cothinkers of the organizers of the attempt will 
pitilessly exterminated." 
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B. THE TRIAL OP HUNGARIAN COMMUNISTS — SOVIET RUSSIA'S THREAT. 

[Soviet wireless message, Moscow, Nov. 12, 1920.1 

To THE Foreign Ministry, Budapest: 

It appears from a press communication at Budapest, dated November 5 last, that 
the trial of the people's commissaries of the soviet republic of Hungary is approaching 
it" conclusion. The Russian soviet gjovemment, moved by the danger tlu-eatening 
the persons of friends whose whole action, when occupying posts to which they were 
called b>^ the will of the Hungarian people, has deserved the affection and respect of 
the working masses oi the whole world, consider it their duty to recall the declaration 
contained in the radio from the people's commissariat for foreign affairs, dated August 
Ifi last. In sequence to what was there said, the soviet government again state that 
the fate of the Himgarian officers indicated in this and belonging to the class respon- 
fiible for this odious simulacrum of justice, directed a^inst the best sons of the Hun- 
garian people, is entirely and unreservedly involved in the fate of the people's com^ 
missaries, who have been placed on the bench of accused in the Budapest trial. That 
declaration refers to 10 hostages [here follow the names and descriptions]. The 
Russian soviet government consider the present reminder all the more opportune, as 
from particulars received by them, it would appear as if the Hungarian Government 
feave been latterly increasing their measures of terrorism and repression against their 
political enemies. It is, for instance, announced that toward the end of October 
the president of the Union of Locomotive Mechanics, Joseph Glatter, has been con- 
demned to death for the sole crime of having contributed $2,000 for use in relieving 
the families of victims of the political terror. The Hungarian Government must 
likewise take the fact into consideration that, besides the 10 hostages designated 
above, the concentration camps of soviet Russia contain a considerable number of 
Hungarian officers, whose fate can not but be affected by any retaliatory measures 
that may be taken against the political hostages who are in the hands of the Him- 
garian Gfovemment. 

The People's Commissary for Foreign Appaihjs. 



Appendix 2. 

[Extracts from the pamphlet "Two Years of Struggle on the Internal Front; Popular Synopsis of Two 
Yeais>' Activities of the Extraordinary Commissimis for Combating Counter-revolution, Speculation, 
and Crimci^ in Office/' by M. Ya Latsis (Sudrabs), printed by the soviet printing office, Moscow, 1920.J 

rHAPTER 1. — THE CONDITIONS WHICH CALLED THE ALL-RUSSIAN EXTRAORDINARY 
commission INTO EXISTENCE. 

[Extract.] 

Every state is an apparatus of violence. 

It was so, is BO, and will so remain so long as the state as such in general continues 
4J exist. 

.\nd this will not end until classes, and the class struggle connected with them, shall 
lieappear. * * * 

No one realized this truth better than the old government. It exercised every care 
n foster ignorance among the people. 

For this purpose schools, churches, and barracks were at the serA-ice of the old 
jDvemment. 

And the program of the schools and textbooks was exclusively driven to the one 
>urpose of bringing up obedient and subjugated slaves of the ruling class. 

The Work of the schools was continued by the church, and to their death, many 
ailUoDs of people struggling for light were held in its toils. * * * 

(Comment concerning conditions after the Soviets came into power.) 

The schools remained as formerly. You can not change teachers and textbooks at 
ue sittiiig. The school continues to do its work in the former spirit, but is inactive 
I best. The church, that mighty apparatus for suppressing freedom of spirit, worked 
I the former direction. -The barracks needed new superintendents. 
The masses of the people were to a large extent still imbued with the old spirit 
Qd could not always part with their former 8la%n8h way of thinking, and not seldom 
npd up with their class enemies against the comrades of their own class. Hence 
If sharp necessity of an apparatus of compulsion and cleansing. * * * 
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CHAPTER 2. — THE GROUND COVERED BY THE WORK OP THE ALL-RUSSIAN EXTRAORDI- 
NARY COMMISSION. 

(Extract.] 

The sphere of the labors of the extraordinary commission was determined by the 
activities of the counter-revolutionary elements; but, as there was no domain of life 
into which the counter-revolutionists had not intruded themselves, and where their 
destructive work was not manifested, the extraordinary commission often had to 
enter quite positively into all phases of Ufe: Stores, transportation, Red army, na^7, 
militia, schools, consulates, industry, assessments, etc. 

But the extraordinary commission had to interest itself not only in direct counter- 
revolutionary work. There are acts committed by no means intended certainly to 
injure the soviet authority, but simply for personal advantage without considering 
the consequences. Such are speculation, crimes in oflSce (in part), banditry, and 
desertion. 

But as such acts do no less harm to the soviet authority than the open coimter- 
revolutionary manifestations, they were followed up in the same manner as the rest. 

For the sake of convenience in assimilating and mastering all the (details of the) 
immense work performed by the All-Russian extraordinary commission, we present 
it to the reader m the same category which in the main was pursued in the course of 
the work itself, and in the same order in which it developed, namely: 

1. Sabotage. 

2. Coimter-revolution. 

3. Speculation. 

4. Crimes in office. 

5. Banditry. 

6. Uprisingsof the rich peasants (land-grabbers). 

7. Desertion. 

CHAPTER 3. — SABOTAGE. 

[Extract.] 

In a word, sabotage did not abate, but was spreading. 

Those who were practicing sabotage were (either) snot to death or imprisoned by 
us, but nevertheless up to this time they have eluded us in large numbers and de- 
stroyed our apparatus and transports Such work is nothing else man the same coun- 
ter-revolution. It was so regarded by the extraordinary commission, and those guilty 
of sabotage were punished without mercy. The extraordinary commission threw its 
best forces into the fight upon this manifestation, and is now working in various insti- 
tutions. There is but one way to get rid of this pestilence — ^bum it out with a hot iron. 
And that is what the extraordinary commission is doing. 

CHAPTER 4. — THE FIGHT AGAINST COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 
[Extract.] 

But there is still another kind of counter-revolutionists — those who are such he- 
cause they do not think. These are people who not seldom desire the triumph of 
the working class, but do not understand now this is to be accomplished. This is the 
whole Socialist Party, entering into agreement with the enemies of the working class, 
the bourgeoisie. There are several such parties amon^ us; social-revolutionists ol 
the right, social-revolutionists of the left, and the mensheviks. 

They do not believe in the strength of the working class and therefore desire to 
trade with their class enemy, the bourgeoisie. They forget that civil war is a war, 
not for life but to the death; a war in which prisoners are not taken and no compro^ 
mises made, but opponents are killed. As there can be no amity between wolves and 
lambs, so there can be no conciliation between the bourgeoisie and the worlbmen^ 
You may beat the wolf as you will but he will still remain savage; so the bourgeoisie 
does not change his nature. * * * 

CHAPTER 5.— THE FIGHT AGAINST STRAIGHT COUNTER-REVOLUTIONISTS. 

[Eztraot.] 

But the murderess, the hysterical Kaplan, missed her aim. The extraordinary 
commission exacted costly retribution for these murders. In Petrograd alone as man} 
as 500 persons were shot as an answer to the shots fired at Comrades Lenin and Uritzk v 

Thoee who dreamed of killing the revolution by murdering the leaders 8e\'erel^ 
wounded themselves, and the damages inflicted by the proletariat were a whole yea) 
in heaJinff. * 
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CHAPTER 13. — ^ACTIVITIES OF THE EXTRAORDINARY OOMMieBION (SHOWN) IN FiaURE«. 

The figures here i^esented are far from being complete. la aU, they cover 20 
Provinces of central Kusaia. 



1918 



1919.1 



Total. 



Insurrections: 

Insurrections suppressed 

Killed on our side 

Killed in suppressing insurrections 

Coonter-revolutionary organizations unearthed: 

Cadets 

Black Hundreds 

Rirfit So?ial-Revolutionists 

Lett Sodal-Revolutionists 

Mensheviks 

Undetermined 



Total. 



Bandit 

Speculative 

Bhot for various crimes: 

Espionage 

Insurrection 

Connection with counter-revolutionary organizations. 

Incitement to insurrection 

Speculation. 

Banditry 

Desertion 

Climes in service 

Other crimes 



Total 

Crimes committed in service: 

Rapine 

Treason 

Sabotage 

Debauctiery 

Bribery 

Oth^ crimes 

Desertion. 

Methods of suppression: 

In concentration camps.. . 

In prisons 



Total arrests. 

Fines: « 

Number of fines imposed 

AnuHint of lines (in roubles) 

Number of confiscations 

Amount of money confiscated (in roubles) . 



245 

878 

1,821 

~20 
68 
19 
5 
12 
18 



14U 



19 
2 

56 

2,431 

1,637 

396 

39 

402 

39 

157 

1,173 



6,300 

154 

48 



283 

200 

3,186 



1,791 
21,988 
3,061 



42,254 

4,706 
28,757,772 

1 003 
33,910,040 



99 

272 

1,296 

T 

30 
15 
45 
6 
157 



270 



16 
2 

46 
651 
387 
59 
32 
241 
63 
49 
561 



2,089 

665 
343 
191 
662 
222 
3,025 
449 

7,305 
12,346 
10,050 



44,639 



1,174 

46,135,019 

1,054 

8,483,190 



344 
1,150 
8,057 



107 
34 
50 
18 

175 



412 



35 
4 

102 

3,082 

2,024 

455 

71 

643 

102 

206 

1,704 



8,309 

819 
391 
191 
945 
422 
6,211 
449 

9,496 
34,334 
13,111 



86,893 



5,882 
74,892,791 

2,057 
42,313,230 



17 months. 

> The figures for 1919 cover only 15 Provinces. 



Therefore the exhibit is not quite complete. 



Shot by the Petrograd extraordinary commission: 

For espionage 46 

For counter-revcdution 565 

For speculation 36 

For banditry 438 

For crimes in service 115 

For forging mcmey 6 

Total 1,206 

hot by the Moscow extraordinary commission: 

For counter-revolution 6 

For banditry 194 

For crimes in oflSce 3 

For forcing money 29 

Anarchist bombers 2 

Total 234 

87345—21 
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Shot by the aH-RussiaQ extraordinary conunissioii: 

In 1918 454 

In 1919, to October 327 

Shot by the extraordinary commission of Kiev, in cooperation with the all- 

Kussian extraordinary commission 825 



Appendix 3. 

status op extraordinary commission for combating counter-revolution. 

According to a resolution of October 30, 1918, passed by the central executive com- 
mittee, the status of the extraordinary commission is defined as follows: 

1. The all-Russian extraordinary c(Hnmission for combating counter-revolution, 
speculation, and crimes in office is the central organ uniting the activities of the local 
extraordinary commissions and carrying out, in the proper way, the immediate 
struggle against counter-revolution, speculation, and crimes in office in the whole 
territory of the Russian socialist federated soviet republic. 

2. The all-Russian extraordinary commission is an organ of the council of people's 
commissaries and works in close contact with the commissar of interior and the com- 
missar of justice. 

3. The members of the all-Russian extraordinary commission are appointed by the 
council of people's commissaries. 

4. The president of the all-Russian extraordinary commission is ex officio member 
of the college of the commissariat of interior. 

5. The commissariat of interior and the commissariat of justice delegate their 
representatives on the all-Russian extraordinary commission. 

6. The budget of the all-Russian extraordinary commission is approved by the 
council of people's commissaries. 

7. The all-Russian extraordinary commission and all local extraordinary com- 
missions have the right to organize for themselves special armed detachments. The 
size of these detachments is determined by the local executive committees in agree- 
ment with the all-Russian extraordinary commission. The money for these detach 
ments is furnished in the usual way by the local executive committees. 

All detachments of the all-Russian extraordinary commission are under the control 
and at the disposition of the revolutionary council of the republic. 

8. All questions dealing with combating counter-revolutions, speculation, and crimes 
in office are under the jurisdiction of the extraordinary commissions, which are or- 
ganized by the local Soviets or their executive committees on the same basis as all 
other ordinary government departments. 

9. The members of the extraordinary commissions are appointed and recalled by 
the local executive committees. 

10. The presidents of the local executive committees are elected by the local exec- 
utive committees and confirmed by the all-Russian extraordinary commission. 

11. Higher grades of extraordinary commissions have the right to send their repre- 
sentatives with a right to vote in lower grades. 

12. The dispositions of the local extraordinary commissions can be countermande^l 
by an extraordinary commission of a higher jurisdiction. 

13. All budgets of the extraordinary commissions are preliminarily confirmed by 
the local executive committee and then included in the budget of the all-Russian 
extraordinary commission. 

All the funds for the local extraordinary commissions are transmitted by the all- 
Russian extraordinary commission through the local executive committees. 

14. The all-Russian extraordinary commission works out instructions for the local 
extraordinary commissions. 

SVBRDLOPP, 

President of All-Rtutsian Central Executive Committee. 

Enukidze, 
Secretary of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 
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Appendix 4. 

activity op moscow extraordinary commission. 

[Izvestia, Oct. 10, 1920.] 

In a conversation with a representative of the Rosta, the president of the Moscow 
extraordinary commission, Comrade Messing, communicated certain results of the 
ictivity of the Moscow extraordinary commission for the first half year of 1920. 

From January to April 15 the section on counter-revolution, was occupied with the 
liquidation of groups of undeiground anarchists in Briansk, Tula, Orel, and Samara. 
Jn general this period was one of liquidation in the sense of struggle against all actively 
irorking political parties (underground Anarchists, MaximaUists, and right and 
feft socialist revolutionaries). Of the cases covered the most imjwrtant were the 
Bqni^tion of spy organizations. 

At the basis of the criminal activity of speculators and their assistants lies the 
widespread and incorrect understanding of the decree of January 23, 1919, on account- 
ing operations, as a result of which there has been a whole series of illegal and frankly 
ciiDunal acts. • 

Of particular interest are the results of the work of the Sukharev subsection of the 
Moscow extraordinary commission, which has arrested 1,729 men and 2,438 women 
who do not have definite occupations. In addition there were arrested 1,119 boys 
md 604 girls all under 17 years, who were immediately sent to reform colonies for 
children. 

In all, for crimes of various kinds the Moscow extraordinary commission arrested 
17,424; 11,344 were freed, a large number of them having been arrested during mass 
irrests. 

Five counter-revolutiona»ry organizations were uncovered; 44 men were shot, ci 
whom 33 for banditry, 5 for blackmail, sabotage, or destruction of public property, 
End 6 for robbery of and speculaition in government property. 

In particular it should be noted that from the beginning of the war with Poland, 
when martial law was introduced everywhere, to September of this year, the Moscow 
fixtraordinary commission shot 87 persons. Thur for the nine months 131 were shot. 

One thousand four hundred and one have been imprisoned in concentration camps, 
10 in prisons, 755 have been sent to public works, 2,976 turned over to other institu- 
tions, and 1,399 turned over to the commission on juvenile crime. 

Bank notes to the value of 25,614,329 rubles were confiscated; gold coin, 9,915 
fubles; silver coin, 11,104 rubles; copper coin, 309 puds (and fraction). Forged 
noney, 2|.146,414 rubles. Foreign money: Bank notes, 1,133 notes; gold coin, 141 
^eces; silver coin, 1,597 pieces; metal coin, 1,178 pieces. Precious stones, 1,940 
jwats. Gold articles^ 9 puds; silver articles, 39 puds; silver pieces not weighed, 587 
^eces. Clotii of various kinds, 16,714 arshins. 



Executions — ^List op Those Shot. 

[IzvesUa, July 20, 1920.] 

I Faingold, Joseph Yakovlev, 28 years old, in charge of distributing point No. 8, 
Did State property, exchanged money, prepared forged documents for red army 
Bldiers, and tried to cross the Polish frontier. 

2. Zhemokleov * * * in charge of food supply store No. 34. Bought up food 
ttds and received products on them. 

3. Sultan Shah * * * stole 850 food cards in order to sell them. 

(Sixteen names in all, the offense in every case being some form of speculation, 
Urticularly in connection with forged food cards.) 



I EXTKACT from ALL-RUSSIAN conference — GREETINO TO DZERZHINSKY. 

[Petrograd Izvestia, Feb. 12, 1920.] 

.Dear Comrade Dzerzhinsky: In the heroic struggle against world counter- 
ivolation. for the iron dictatorship of the proletariat, the most responsible and im- 
)rtant rdle was assigned to you, that of leader of the fighting organ of this dictator- 
tip, the all-Russian extraordinary commission, which successfully accomplished its 
^ on the internal front of civil war. A large share of this success falls to you and to 
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your revolutionary zeal, iron will, tireless energy, and absolute loyalty to the sacred 
cause of freeing the working class. i 

The most powerful weapon in this bitter struggle was the Red terror, forced on m 
by the terror of the entente, which decided to stifle the soviet authority in streams of 
blood by the bony hand of hunger and cold. For when the soviet authority destroyed 
the counter-revolution on external and internal fronts and became firm on its feet you, 
dear Felix Edmundovich, whom the white press tried to present as a bloodthirsty 
beast, whom the bourgeoisie hates more than any other representative of the soviet 
authority, you it was who initiated the repeal of the supreme measure of punishment 
which had aroused the anger and uncompromising attitude of the enemies of the 
soviet republic. 

Your prominent rdle in the socialist revolution has already been noted by the 
supreme organ of proletariat dictatorship, the praesidium of the all-Ruadan centnJ 
executive committee, which decreed in the name of the Russian socialist federated 
republic to reward you with the order of the Red flag. 

We, members of the fourth all-Russian conference of provincial extraordinary com- 
missions, and of special sections and of the R. F. S. N. K., as the supreme expression 
of the thought of local organs of the all-Russian extraordinary commissioii, which 
have been working for more than two years under your firm direction and see clearly 
that the counter-revolution has been (usorganized out not completely destroyed, still 
thriving on the disorganization of our transport and supply apparatus and using all 
measures to further disorganize them, we consider it our revolutionary duty not only as 
members of extraordinary commissions forced to act with the deatn dealing weapon 
of terror, but as active workers in the reconstruction of the disoiganized economic 
apparatus of the soviet republic, to continue the great work of proletarian dictatorBhip. 

Let the recognition of your services by the supreme organ of the republic and our 
friendly support, in addition to the deep internal stimulus of your revolutionar)' 
activity, give you inexhaustible strength for further woric toward the complete victory] 
of the working class, over all its enemies, until we have the complete triumph of the 
ideas of communism and of the Third International. 

(Signatures of members of the conference.) 

Moscow, Febrtiary 6, 1920. 

PROVINCIAL EXTBAORDINAKY COMMISSION — LIST OF THOSE SHOT. 

[Summary of article in Petrograd Pravda, Jan. 7, IWO.] 

(List of 54, signed by president of extraordinary commission, Ivan Bakaev, and sec^ 
retary, Krainev. In many cases the offense is indicated, as, for example, blackmail^ 
ing, brigands^, manufacturing intoxicating mixtures and selling such, stealing^ 
forging official stamps and documents, and speculation.) 



EXTRAORDINARY COMMISSION — ^UST OF SHOT. 
[IzYestia, Dec. 20, 1919.] 

1. Sudnikov, Aleskey, losifovich. Province of Vilna, district of Besna, white 
guardist, having stolen ammunition and concealed property of coimter-revolutiaQists 

2. Poliakov, Egor Egorovich^ city Tula; deserter, twice; once from the front and 
the second time from a territorial regiment. 

(And soon through 31 names; crimes conmiitted: Blackmailing, highway rob- 
bery, forging documents for ill^l persons and representatives of the bourgeoisie^ 



FROM THE PBTROORAD FROVINGLAL EXTRAORDINARY COMMISSION TO COMBAT 
COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY SPECULATION. 

[Petrograd Izvestla, Oct. 7, 1919.1 

By order of the extraordinary commission to combat coimter-revolution and Bi)ecula 
tion, the following persons have been shot: 

One Suvorev, Alexander Vaseliebich, 23 years old, deliberate deserter witli Uam 
documents brought through large quantities of supplies, allegedly for tlie Bald^ 
fleet. Speculator. ] 
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(list of 37 names covering two columns of newspaper. The acts conmiitted were 
degertion, forgery of passports, food cards, and bank notes, theft of money and sup- 
plies, desertion, blackmailing, posing as commissaries, and secreting of arms.) 

Bakaiev, President, IV, 

EXTRAORDINARY COMMISSIONS — ^ACTIVITY. 
[News item in Izvestia, Apr. 27, 1919.] 

In the night of April 16, 1919, the following robbers were shot on the order of the 
Moscow extraordinary commission. 

(list of 20 names. In each case crime committed indicated , as well as associa- 
tion with bank or gang.) 

Appendix 5. 

BXTRACJTS FROM *'LAW OF ALL-RUSSIAN CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AND OP 
SOVIET OP LABOR AND DEFENSE, ON LOCALITIES DECLARED UNDER MARTIAL LAW,** 
MOSCOW IZVESTIA, NOV. 16, 1920 — STATE OP WAR. 

10. In localities declared under martial law by a special order of the preeidin^: body 
of the all-Russian central executive committee, provincial revolutionary tribunals 
and extraordinary commissions, with respect to repressions, act on the basis of the rights 
of revolutionary military tribunals, with the right to carry out immediately the sen- 
tence, including shooting, in each case, however, reporting to the people's commis- 
eariat of justice and to the all-Russian extraordinary commission. * * * 

14. In the event of extreme need the presiding body of an executive committee is 
given the right to increase martial law by other measures of repression, in conformity 
with local conditions and the seriousness of the situation. * * * 

M. Kalinin, 
President of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 

V. Ulianov (Lenin), 
President oj the Soviet of Labor and Defense. 
A. Enukidze, 
Secretary of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 



Appendix 6. 

extracts from '^fundamental statute on revoluiionary tribunals," appear- 
ing in moscow izvestia op mar. 27, 1920, in a column commencing at the top 
op page 3 — acts and regulations op the government. 

In fulfillment of orders of the February session of the all-Russian central executive 
committee, the said committee at its seventh congress decreed: 

1. For the purpose of uniting the activities of organs for combating crimiral acts 
i^gainst the workmen-peasant authority and the order established by the revolution, 
|iad "with a view to securing uniformity in the application of measures of extraordi- 
pury repression in cases of such acts, and amending the law of April 12, 1919, con- 
cerning tribimals, and the law of November 20, 1919, relating to military tribunals, 
the follo>ving statutes concerning them are decreed as the fundamental law concern - 
bg the revolutionary tribunals of the republic: 

Article 1. Revolutionary tribunals of the republic are established for the specific 
purpose of considering cases referred to them by the extraordinary commissions, spe- 
cial diAisions, and commissions for combating desertions * * * within the pur- 
view of decrees in force, with the unlimited right of defining measures of repression. 
Besides extraordinary commissions and special divisions, the right of direct reference 
of cases to the tribunals shall also be vested, in isolated cases, in the people's com- 
ini8sar>' of justice, the people's comini8sar>' of the interior, the people's commissary 
flf workmen-peasants' inspection, local provincial executive committees, and the 
praeddiums of local Soviets of people's judges on the request of the latter. 

In addition, cases before tribunals can be commenced on any declaration of citizens 
*r communications froni official personages, from administrative institutions, or from 
biUtary and civil judicial authorities. * * * 

Art/2. The revolutionary tribunals have jurisdiction of the following cases: 

(1) Counter-revolutionary acts. 

(2) Cases of large scale speculating with respect to goods and objects which have 
been inventoried. 
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(3) Cases of important crimes by official persons accused of theft, arson, unauthorized 
issuing of supplies, and participation in any form in any such crime, and also of other 
outstanding crimes in office, including bribes. 

(4) Cases of e^/ident discrediting of authority by soviet workers. 

(5) Cases of desertion which are recognized as of evil intent (deliberate), and cases 
of persons harboring deserters where such cases shall have been determined by the 
commissions on desertions to be outside their jurisdiction, and also of cases of assistance 
to and incitement of such desertions. 

(Here follows a paragraph indicating that the decision of the tribunal to take juris- 
diction of cases sent to it on the basis of their character as indicated above is final 
and can not be appealed from, and further indicating that in addition the tribunal 
can take jurisdiction "of any other cases if it sees in them elements of danger for the 
Russian socialist federated soviet republic or for the institutions therein established.)" 

Art. 3. Revolutionary tribunals are established in all pro^dncial cities of the re- 
public, one for each Pro\dnce. Such tribunals may be instituted with the consent 
of the people's commissarv of justice bv local Soviets in cities containing not less than 
200,000 population. * * * 

Art. 4. With respect to the military revolutionary tribunals on the fronts and to 
tribunals established in the rear, but subordinate to the revolutionary military tri- 
bunal of the republic, and also with respect to the military railway tribunals, insti- 
tuted to protect railways in the event of martial law being introduced on such railwa- s, 
there are special statutes relating to such tribunals and amendments thereto vdth 
respect to which definite reservations are made in this statute. 

Art. 5. With the publication of the present statute the ordinance of the prse- 
sidium of the all-Russian central committee on the extraordinary judicial powers 
of the extraordinary commission dated June 20, 1919, and also the decree of the 
special tribunal attached to the all-Russian extraordinary commiseion dated Octo^ 
ber 21, 1919, are repealed. All existing extraordinary military courts and othei] 
institutions of an extraordinaiy character with judicial functions, as ^ell as revolu^ 
tionary tribunals instituted in any other procedure, or which do not function on 
the basis of regulations set forth in this present statute are abolished. 

Art. 6. Revolutionary tribunals are elected by local Soviets and executive com^ 
mittees of the provinces and are composed of a president of the tribunal and twd 
members, one of whom (shall be) a member of the local extraordinary commission. 
The local soviet shall send notification concerning the selection or change of per-i 
sonnel of the tribunal to the tribunal of cassation,' who shall have the right to remove 
the president of the tribunal. * * * 

Art. 7. Members of the tribunals are chosen for a term of three months. 
* * * * * * * 

For the president of the all-Russian central executive committee: 

Yu. Lutovinov. 

A. Enukidze, Secretary, 



Appendix 7. 

BEPOET OF TRIAL. 

[Izvestia, Nov. 17, 1920.] 

The supreme revolutionary military railway tribunal examined the case of Citizen 
Arison, Deviler, and Marov. The case consists of the following: A member of thi 
Russian Communist Party, Marov, together with other persons m July of this year 
took possession of the convenient and well-furnished apartment of Citizen Devilei 
In \'iew of the fact that this took place without the agreement of De\'iler, the latte 
took with respect to Marov certain steps, and finally addressed the judicial departmen 
of the Moscow Soviet, which resolved to remove Marov and all the citizens who ha< 
settled in the apartment, and bring judicial suit against Marov. Marov, wishing t 
maintain the apartment and its property, decided to get rid of Deliver and using tli 
official position and party connections made against her a false accusation, accusin 
her of having stolen papers of a secret character which had great poUtical importanrt 
To strengthen this accusation Marov took advantage of an opportune occasion and hi 
papers which he possessed among the personal effects of Deliver, in order to prove th 
charge he brought against her. As result of his acts, which were incompatible wit 
the duty of an honest man, and all the more with the dignity of a communist, lli 
commissary of the board of the people's commissariat of ways of commiuai cations intn 
duced a resolution, that De\dfer be arrested through the extraordinary commission 

' The tribunal of cassation evidently corresponds to the court of cassation in France, which is the hii^hej 
court of appeal, or supreme court, of that coun try. 
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which was done and she was held in prison for two months. Her guilt, however, was 
not proven and the false accusation made bv Marov was discovered. 

As for the acts of the accused Deviler and Arisen, the first acted arbitrarily in that 
she entered the room of a responsible so\iet worker and took from there in his presence 
certain thin^ belonging to her; the second. Arisen, was guilty as president of the 
house committee and having a written order of the Moscow extraordinary commission 
to arrest Deviler, of not taking any steps to restrain her and prevent her from arbitrarily 
taking things from the room of Marov. 

The tribunal found Marov guilty of false accusation, and further of framing conditions 
which would support this accusation. In the opinion of the tribimal this behavior of 
Marov discredits m the coarsest way the soviet authority, puts shame on the calling 
of a member of the Russian Communist Party, lowers the dignity of a soviet worker; 
and therefore he deserves severe punishment. Basing itself on these considerations 
and also guided by the dictates of a revolutionary conscience, and also by the decree of 
amnesty of November 7, the supreme tribunal resolved to find Deviler and Arisen 
guilty, the first of arbitrary acts and the second of crime in connection with official 
Quty, as expressed in failure to obey an order of the extraordinary commission, and to 
subject each to three years of public compulsory labor; to recognize Citizen Marov 
guilty of false accusation and to subject to pubhc compulsory Tabor for five years, 
under guard. 



Appendix 8. 
Death penalty tables for September and October, 1920, 

INFORMATION ON THOSE CONDEMNED TO BE SHOT, FOR SEPTEMBER, I92u. 

[Izvestia, Oct. 17, 1920.] 



Character of crime. 



Revolu- 
tionary 
military 
tribunals. 



Revolu- 
tionary 
milita^ 
tribunals 
of rail- 
ways. 



Total. 



Espionage 

Treason (going over to side of enemy and betrayal) 

NoniUiailment of military order 

Ul^lsing and armed resistance of military imits. . . 

Desertions and self-mutilation 

Banditry and marauding 

Counter-revolutionary crimes 

Keeping and not surrendering arms 

Disorderly conduct and drunkenness 

(Mmes in office 

Gdmina] offenses 

Total 



3 

178 

14 

65 

462 

159 

59 

23 

20 

28 

161 



1,172 



34 



3 
185 
14 
65 
467 
160 
59 
23 
20 
29 
181 



1,206 



APPLICATION OF SUPREME MEASURE OF PUNISHMENT BY REVOLUTIONARY MILI- 
TARY TRIBUNALS OF R. S. F. S. R. FOR OCTOBER, 1920. 

[Izvestia, Nov. 23, 1920.] 



Character of crime. 



Percent- 
age. 



1. Espionage 

2. Treason and treachery 

3. Failure to obey military order 

4. Uprising and armed resistance 

5. Desertion and self-mutilation 

6. Baoditism and marauding 

7. Coooter-revolution 

8. niegal possession of arms 

9. Disorderly conduct and drunkenness 

10. In oomiectian with official duties 

IL Criminal acts 

Total 
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Appendix 9. 

reelection op people's judges. 

[Krasnftya Gaseta, Deo. 20, 1919.] 

At the end of December throughout Petrograd the reelection of people's judges will 
take place. Not all judges will be reelected, but only those who for this or that reason 
have not been satisfactory in their posts. The reelection of judges and the confirma- 
tion of the new judges will take place in the ward committees of the party. 

But why are judges being changed? Of what defects are they accused? For the 
most part it is because of a certain leniency in the sentences and the imposition of 
too mild penalties. For example, at the beginning of this week in the Moscow ward 
the people's judge. Levin, was removed. In the party committee he was accused 
of being too "mild " and of having handed down sentences that were too condescend- 
ing. Most of the people's judges who are to be removed are presented with accusa- 
tion precisely of this character. 



Appendix 10. 

nonpayment op extraordinary tax (op 1918). 

[Izvestia, Nov. 10, 1920.] 

The people's court at a special session examined the following cases: 
1. Case of Citizen F. T. Kolosov, former factory owner and capitalist, now directing 
his former factory, which has been transferred to the central committee of textiles. 
The tax was fixed at 1,000,000 rubles, according to property status. The people 's court 
found that Citizen Kolosov had accumulated sufficient means and wealth, by exploiting 
for decades more than 70 men, to pay the tax imposed by the soviet authority, and had 
avoided payment consciously, not wishing to submit voluntarily to the order of the 
workmen authority, and therefore voted to sentence him to deprivation of liberty for 
10 years: but, in view of his extreme age, to substitute suspended sentence, at the same 
time immediately making a careful inventory of his property, and in the event of dis- 
covery of hidden values to confiscate the latter, and to place him under guard. Until 
the inventory and search he is to be held under arrest. After the reading of the sen- 
tence, Kolosov declared that he agreed and was able to pay the revolutionary tax to the 
amount of 1,000,000 rubles in two installments, on November 6 and 15. On November 
6 he paid 500,000 rubles. * * * 

(Two other similar cases of nonpayment of this tax imposed over two years ago and 
never collected in full.) 

(Thereupon the committee adjourned to meet again at 9.45 o'clock 
a. m., Friday, February 11, 1921.) 



House of Representatives, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Friday, February 11, 1921. 
The committee this day met, Hon. Stephen G. Porter (chairman) 
presiding. 

The (Sairman. The committee will be in order. Mr. Bullard, I 
believe you desire to supplement your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF ME. AETHTTE BTTLLAED, CHIEF DIVISIOIT 
OF ETTSSIAN AFFAIES, STATE DEPAETMBNT— Eesumed. 

Mr. Bullard. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you asked me, just 
before I left oflf yesterday, for certain added information in regard to 
the last section of the resolution you have before you. When we 
originally received this resolution and set to work on it it was my 
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understanding that all of these three questions were auite distinct, 
but from some of the questions that were asked jesteraay it seamed 
to be in the minds of the members of the committee that they were 
all very closely connected. When I presented the attitude of the 
State Department on the first question it was in my mind that it was 
quite distinct from these final questions, but we are very glad to give 
you what information we have on those points. 

The first of those points is in regard to their attitude toward 
''nationality and love of coimtry.'' These two memorandums have 
already been printed for some months by the department and copies 
have been sent to you. I do not presume you want to reprint them 
at all, because they are at present a part of the public records, but 
you might care to refer to tnem. 

Mr. SiBATH. Will you please designate them ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. One is "A memorandum on certain aspects of the 
bolshevist movement in Russia,'' and one is ''A memorandum on the 
bolshevist or Communist Party in Russia and its relations to the 
third or communist international and to the Russian Soviets.'' 

There was also a great deal of evidence on this point printed in the 
hearings on Senate resolution 263, pubUshed as ''Russian propa- 
ganda. That contains the platform and certain manifestos of the 
communist international, showing very clearly their attitude on this 
very question. These are certain mimeograph copies of them. 
Although these have already been printed I want to call them to 
your attention because I think they answer that question very 
clearly, that is, as to the attitude of the Government on that point. 

Mr. Newton. Just what point was that ? I was not present when 
you made your opening statement. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I was saying that in reply to this demand for 
information a great deal of the information has already been pub- 
lished in public documents. 

Mr. Newton. In the Senate hearings or some of these other 
documents. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes, sir; and I was just referring them to the 
stenographer, as I did not suppose you wished to have them read 
over. It is for you gentlemen to indicate how much of this ma- 
terial you want on this subject. We could give you a great deal 
of newspaper comment, articles by the prominent soviet leaders, 
etc., but 1 do think it is pretty fully covered in what has already 
been published. 

The third memorandum issued by the State Department is called 
*'The vSecond Congress of the Communist International," and I have 
arranged to have copies of that sent to all of you gentlemen indi- 
vidually. 

Then for your information I thought you might be interested in 
seeing some of the material which they issue themselves. Their 

5rincipal propaganda paper is called " The Communist International. '' 
hat is printea simultaneously in Russian, English, French, and 
German, and it is smuggled in every direction all over the world 
as a definite part of their organized system of propaganda. 

Mr. Houghton. Are they permitted to come into our country 
through the mails ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Not if we know it; the Post Office Department 
«rould consider them seditious and would not knowingly permit 
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them to be circulated. I think 14 copies have been issued to date. 
More recently they have commenced tne publication of another bul- 
letin called 'The Russian Press Review/' which, I beUeve, is also 
published in other languages. It has this subtitle, *'A weekly 
journal to provide information regarding soviet Russia for the free 
use of editors and journalists." You can find more misinformation 
in that pubUcation about conditions in America than in any paper 
we publish here. The issue of December 8 was No. 13. 

As I say, if you gentlemen desire any further information we can 
give you quite a good deal on this point. 

The second pomt is in regard to whether or not there is a sys- 
tematic effort oeing made for the destruction of '* the organization 
of society into families.'' Here, again, the best document on that 
question is the decree in regard to marriage and divorce, which 
was published in the hearings before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate, the hearings being entitled 
''Bolshevik propaganda." The decree is printed on pages 1260, 
1261, and 1262. 

Mr. Begg. Will that decree be reprinted in this hearing ? 

The Chairman. It is my purpose to appoint a subcommittee to 
take all of these publications and the testimony, go through them, 
and build up a complete story of the movement in Russia. I intend 
to try to do that. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I want to assure you that we will be very glad to 
cooperate. 

The Chairman. That will be of wonderful assistance. 

Mr. BuLLARD. We will be only too glad to help you, so that I will 
not go any further into these things. 

The Chairman. You might continue. 

Mr. Houghton. Those papers will be left with the committee ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes. They are a part of our archives and files, so 
that we want to be sure to get them back. Then, in regard to the 
third question, '^All forms of religion and particularly the Christian 
religion." I have two or three documents of interest here. Among 
the earliest decrees were those separating the church from the state 
and nationalizing church property. The text of these decTces will 
be found on pages 1262 and 1263 of the testimony to which I have 
just referred. I 

Then, I have here an extract from the program of the Communist 
Party as it was adopted in its eighth congress, held in March, 1919, 
It is a very long document, having to do with all the subjects before 
them, but the section on religion is as follows : 

With respect to religion, the Russian Communist Party is not satisfied to stop with 
the separation of church from state and school from church, already effected byj 
decrees; that is, measures which bourgeois democracies put forward in their programs, 
but have never carried out to the logical conclusion, because of the many strong tieaj 
between capital and religious propaganda. The Russian Communist Party is guided 
by the firm conA-iction that only the realization of initiative and consciousness on the 
part of the masses in all social and economic actiiities will bring about the complete 
dying out of religious prejudices. The party strives to destroy completely the con- 
nection between the exploited classes and the organization of religious propaganda, 
thus assisting the actual liberation of the toiling masses from religious prejudices, and 
organizing the broadest possible scientific, educational, and antireligious propaganda. 
In this connection one must carefully avoid giving any offense to the feelings of re- 
ligiously inclined persons, which would only lead to the strengthening of religiouff 
fanaticism. 
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How they are going to carry out the first part of theh* program 
and not antagonize religiously inclined persons it is difficult for 
me to see. 

I also have a translation from the Petrograd Pravda of January 
7, 1920. It is rather long and I will hand it to your clerk, but in 
short it is an accoimt of a public debate which was held imder the 
auspices of the Communist rarty. One of their official organizers, 
a woman named Yadviga, spoke in the name of the agitation section; 
that is, she spoke officially lor the party on the subject '^Can a com- 
munist be a believer ? " She was answered by one of the Petrograd 
priests, and then an account of it was published, and shows the atti- 
tude of the official paper of the Communist Party toward such a 
debate. 

(This document is as follows:) 

Can a Communist Be a Believer? 
(Petrograd Pravda, Jan. 7, 1920. 

On Sunday, January 4, in the party club of the first city ward "III International," 
in the workmen's palace of S. M. Nakhimson, took place a debate organized by the 
a^tation section of the Petrograd committee, on the subject: "Can a communist 
be a believer? " 

As opponents were incited, representatives of all faiths and sects, on this day 
admission into the club was free. 

The hall of the club, about 2,000 seats, was so overcrowded that many had to stand. 
Nonpart>' individuals represented the greater portion of the audience. It was clear 
that the subject of dispute was a good selection. 

Comrade YadAiga (a woman) spoke in the name of the a^^tation section. Having 
made a serious Marxist analysis of the origin of religion, she pointed out that religion 
has always reflected the forms of social life, and that economic factors have always 
defined the content of religions. 

Having touched on the interrelation of religion and science, she noted that their 
paths part like two philosophies of life with different methods. Approaching scien- 
tific communism the speaker showed why a communist can not be a believer. Com- 
munism is the complete liberation of the individual. Religion is supported by the 
bourgeoisie as a weapon in its struggle against the proletariat and always had as its 
aim simply the blind subjection of one's will to the authority of a mystical deity 
whom no one sees. Communism means "be independent" while reli^don means 
"do not think. *' 

In conclusion, Comrade Yadviga touched on the question of our tactics in the 
struggle against religious prejudices. Here she pointed out that the Communist Party 
does not admit any repressions, but approaches the problem simply on scientific bases, 
struggling against religious darkness by the enlightenment of consciousness. 

The priest, Vvedensky, rather well known in Petrograd, spoke in opposition. In 
hifl fervent speech that lasted almost an hour he tried to refute the statements of the 
first speaker and to show that science does not break with religion. But he was un- 
able to bring forward a single scientific argument. In order to give to his speech 
buch a form as would act on the feelings oi his listeners (a method commonly used 
by religious preachers), he used mysticism and poetry in every possible form. One 
could find everything in his speech — ^roses in spring, snow, darkness, stars, the sounds 
of the piano, the splash of waves, etc. He allowed no place for conscious thinking, 
s«id wfen at the end of his speech those wishing were given the chance to say a word, 
many disclosed the sophistry in the speech of the priest by very telling and scientific 
arguments. The priest did not take advantage of rebuttal, which was offered him, 
but retired gracefully from the hall. 

At the end of the debate all present sang the proletarian hynm, " The International,'* 
and the following words were sung with particular emphasis: 

*<* * * ^Q QjjQ Ynli bring us relief. 
Neither Tsar nor god nor hero — 
We shall secure our freedom 
By our own hands." 
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For a long time many of the audience gathered around the tribune ana put ques- 
tions to the first speaker, asking for books on the questions discussed in the debate. 
Exhaustive answers were given to them on the spot. 

In view of the special interest shown in the Questions touched on in the debate, 
the agitation section has decided to organize in tne club a series of lectiu'es on scien- 
tific '* understanding of the world." 

Here is another document to which it might be well to refer. 
Before the program of the commmiists was adopted, from which I 
read you a section, this pamphlet was prepared by Mr. Bukharin, 
who was one of the two or three most prominent leaders among the 
commimists. It is a proposal as to what the program should be, 
but when it was taken up in the Congress it was somewhat modified. 
He has a much longer section on religion than was finally adopted in 
the program. Although this program was never oflScially adopted 
by the Communist Party, it is oeing published in English by a group 
01 English-speaking communists in Russia. It has been sent to 
this coimtry and is being circulated here to a certain extent. I 
think that will pretty completely answer your third question. 

There is one other thing. Recently we have had sent to us from 
the south of Russia some official cartoons on the religious question, 
issued by the soviet officials. In this case [indicating cartoon] the 
priest is saying, "All people are brothers and I love to take things 
from them." In the lower corner, in the square in blue, it says, 
"Anyone tearing down this placard or posting a notice on it commits 
a counter-revolutionary act.'' This is said to be published by the 
official printing office of the soviet republic. Here is even a more 
vicious one, and it is also an official publication. The population is 
here seen dropping their pennies into the collection basket and they 
are coming down to the spokesmen for religion below. 

The Chairman. What is this [indicating]! 

Mr. BuLLARD. There is no text, but it is rather obvious. This 
says here [indicating] that it is the publication of the All-Russian 
central executive committee of the soviet of workmen, peasant, Red 
amnr, and Cossack deputies. 

Mr. Sabath. Are tliese issued officially — that is, under the super- 
vision of the bolshevists ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes; that is very plainly printed on them. We just 
received a copy of the London Tunes wmcn gives the following head- 
lines: ''Trade with Russia; text of the draft agreement; preliminary 
steps to treaty.'' We have had that mimeographed. Sonae one 
asked about the terms of the draft agreement and 1 told you it had 
been published in the papers, but we just received the full text of the 
agreement, if you are mterested in that. 

Mr. Sabath. Is that a copy of the purported treaty ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. This says : ' The following is the full text of the draft 
trade agreement between the British and the Russian soviet gov- 
ernments as handed to M. Krassin prior to his departure for Moscow.'* 
This was apparently given out by the British Government. 

Mr. Sabath. Under what date ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. It was published in the London Times of January 
25, 1921. 

Mr. Temple. But that has not been signed. 

Mr. BuLLARD. No; Mr. Krassin has taken this agreement to 
Russia; he has just reached London on his return, but we have no 
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news as to what counterproposals he has to make or what he has 
suggested. 

Mr. Smith of Hlmois. So it is apparent that England and the 
soviet government are going to open trade relations ? 

Mr. BuMARD. Prophecy is the least excusable form of hmnan 
error. I am very skeptical about it. They have been talking about 
this agreement for over a year. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. I base that statement upon reports made by 
the distinguished and much-traveled Senator from my State. 

Mr. BTILI.ARD. It very likely will be done, but I think if you care 
to look over this you will see that success under this agreement de- 
pends entirely upon the organization of credit, and there is a pro- 
posal for the organization. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. I might say, in justice to him, that he did 
not think it would be a success. 

Mr. BuLLAKD. I do not think you will probably care to introduce 
this, but I had some 25 copies mimeographed, so that any of you 
gentlemen who are interested in it could have it. I was asked yes- 
terday for the exchange of letters between Undersecretary Davis 
and Judge Parker, and those will come up to you in the course of a 
day or two, and also 25 copies of the third memorandum which has 
been published. That is all I want to say to you, but I hope you will 
have the time to listen to Mr. BJiiefoth on trade statistics, because, 
as I tried to make clear, my idea is that the return to normal trade 
relations with Kussia depends on the production in Russia of export- 
able commodities. Mr. KHiefoth can give you the best information 
that we have on the actual conditions of production in Russia. 

Mr. Bego. I would like to ask you a few questions. Does the 
State Department know for a certainty that there is great physical 
suflferi^ among the people over there ? 

Mr. BuLLAKD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Beog. There is no question about that ? 

Mr. BiJixARD. No question at all. 

Mr. Bego. To what does the State Department attribute that? 
Now, just a brief answer; you do not need to elaborate on your 
answer at all. 

Mr. BiTLLARp. Well, fundamentally, practically all the war coim- 
tries are siiffering; we are suffering the least of any of the coimtries 
that were in the war, and some oi the suffering is due definitely to 
the war. I believe that the lack of recuperation is primarily due to 
the attempt to force through a communist organization, wmch I do 
not think is a practical organization anywhere, and less practical 
in an undeveloped country Tike Russia than in any other cotmtry in 
the world. 

Mr. Begg. May I ask that question in a little different form? 

Would you care to express an opinion as to what proportion of the 

suflferi^ is directhr due to the unstable form of government ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. It can not be anything more than a pure guess. 

Mr. Begg. Do you have any opinion ? In other words, how much 

better oflf would "Russia be to-day than she is had they not imder- 

taken 

Mr. BuLLABD (interposing). That is too much. 
Mr. Begg. All right; I win not insist at all, because I appreciate it 
b only an opinion. But the thing I am trying to get at is this: Is 
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this condition in Russia a normal condition or is it abnormal ? If it 
is abnormal it is due to a cause, and what is that cause ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I can answer what you mean in this way: Take 
another country like Czechoslovakia. It was not shot over as much 
as the border territories of Russia, but still it suffered quite as much 
as the interior of Russia. Cezchoslovakia is a small country, with 
very limited resources, and with none of the great natural wealth of 
Russia; it does not produce all it needs; it does not produce oil, and 
there are manv things that it has to import. Russia, on the •other 
hand, is a seli-contamed country, where almost everything, except 
purely tropical things, such as rubber, is produced. They produc-e 
their own cotton; they have some of the ricnest oil weUs in the world, 
and they have coal and iron. In 1917 Russia had factories that 
actually worked, but they have not recovered. Now, the point I am 
trying to make is that Czechoslovakia has a government tnat is sup- 

Eorted by almost everybody; there are some dissensions, of course, 
ut on tne whole ever^rbody is back of the government, and they 
are trying to get on their feet, and living conmtions are pretty good 
when compared to conditions in Russia. 

Mr. Begg. Now, may I ask you another question? Would a 
reopening of normal trade from the rest of the countries in the world 
better conditions in Russia ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Not unless we were willing to seU to them on credit 
or give it to them. 

Mr. Begg. Suppose we were willing to sell to them on credit and 
take our chances, would the reopening of trade benefit Russia and 
the Russian people and alleviate that suffering? I do not mean 
charity. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not beheve so unless you had the trade effi- 
ciently administered. I mean, I think there again you come to the 
question of the government and whether the government can 

Mr. Begg (interposing). I do not want to tie the government into 
the question if it is possible to leave it out. Would or would not the 
reopening of normal trade in Russia better conditions in soviet 
Russia ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. When you say ''normal," I will say certainly. 

Mr. Begg. Would the United States be justified in reopening trade 
in order to better conditions in Russia if by so doing it would continue 
the soviet system of government ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not think it could. 

Mr. Begg. It is not a question of whether it could. Mayl)e you 
do not want to express that opinion, and if so it is all right; but in your 
opinion would we be justified in opening up trade, and therebj bet- 
tering economic conditions in Russia, at tne same time contmuing 
soviet rule ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not beheve it is possible to open up normal 
trade. 

Mr. Begg. I do not think that enters into it at all; at least, it does 
not in my mind. What I want to know is not the possibility of it. 
because all things are possible when you come down to trade, but 
what I want to know, and what I want to be satisfied of in my own 
mind, is whether or not we would be justified in opening up trade 
with Russia if by so doing we would at tJie same time continue the 
operations of the soviet government? I am not asking for your 
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personal opinion, but I am asking for the State Department's judg- 
ment in the matter. 

Mr. BtTLLARD. I do not think it has ever been proposed to the 
State Department in those terms, and I do not think that is the way 
the question looks to the State Department. I do not believe that 
the men in the State Department who are most interested in the 
economic aspects of this mternational program and the reestabUsh- 
ment of trade have thought about it in the terms that you present. 
I Mr. Bego. I do not want to prolong this, and wiU not, because the 
time is short and I think we have probably had enough of this; but 
jdo you not believe that is the biggest question in it, and that the 
jstarvation of a few thousand people is not comparable to a decision 
of that one question ? That, it seems to me, is the meat of all these 
hearings, namely, to come to a conclusion as to whether that is justi- 
fiable or whether it is not. I may be wrong, but that is my opinion. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I diflFer with you on that, and I think you put the 
argument there on 

Mr. Begg (interposing). On the question of policy pure and simple. 

Mr. Bullabd. I do not think that is the determining element in 
the policy. 

Mr. EfouGHTON. Would not your questions come down to this? 
How would things be if they were not necessarily as they are ? 

Mr. Begg. No; I do not think that is it at all. I have not vet 
seen anything in all the testimony that would lead to anything other 
than whether the I'nited States is justified in opening up trade rela- 
tions. Now, justified as to what ? As to whether I will get my pay 
for a million pairs of shoes? To my mind that is nothing. It is 
not the dollar we are after unless we are going to admit that it is 
purely a mercenary proposition. Or have they set up a form of 
government in Russia that we profess to believe is inimical to all 
established forms of government known to man to-day? Now, we 
had a witness the other day who was perfectly willing to sacrifice 
everything in the United States for a few dollars, for a few factories, 
and I want to know whether that is the policy of the Government; 
whether we are only looking after the collection of a debt, and even 
though we can work out a scheme of collection, will we do it if by 
doing it we are going to continue sovietism in Russia ? That is the 
rital question to me. I confess I may be all wrong, but that is the 
only question to me. It is not a question of collecting the money, 
because we can well afford not to get a cent if by opening up trade 
relations we could alleviate suffering and restore a stabilized and 
civilized government as we know it. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Well, my feeling on that is that you are asking a 
juestion as to whether we would be justified in doing somethmg 
rhich, in my opinion, is impossible. I think that first of all, to get 
four real point, you would nave to be faced by the question that it 
18 possible for us to-day to reestablish trade with Russia, then we 
rould discuss whether or not it was proper or desirable. 

Mr. Begg. It is possible to establisn trade with Russia to-morrow, 
iccordin g t o your own statement, if we want to concede certain 
things. Why do we not want to concede them? What is back of 
them? You have admitted right along that we can open up trade 
rith Russia and that it is only a question whether the State Depart- 
ment will take their gold. 
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Mr. BuLLARD. I never made any sudi admission as that. 
Mr. Begg. I think the testimony will certainly show that if the 
men here would accept the gold that they woula ship over here we 
could go ahead 

Mr. BuLLARD (interposing). I do not think I made that statement. 

Mr. Begg. I certainly got that impression, that it was a question 
of getting the gold dispo^ of. 

Mr. Dickinson. He testified that that was of very minor imporH 
tance and that it was impossible to establish trade relations until jom 
had a government over there that was capable of establismngj 
responsibility as a government. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. If it were possible to open up trade relations 
and they were actually opened up, we would go a long way toward 
stabilizing^ a gov^nment, whether it be a soviet government or 
whatever it might be, because if those people go into trade relations 
with the world they wiU change their viewpoint of communism, I 
am pretty sure of that, or else they can not trade with the world, and 
that in itself would help solve the question as to whether the United 
States wanted to recognize the soviet government. . That is the 
question involved. j 

Mr. Begg. That is, to my mind, the only thing there is, and it 
does not make any difference whether they have gold or have noti 
any gold. Do we want to recognize the soviet government for the 
purpose of trading or do we not ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. The attitude of the State Departmjent is very 
clearly stated in the Colby note to the Italian ambassador of August 
10, and it has been more recently stated in a communication from the 
President. 

Mr. Begg. Will you restate it, briefly ? 

The Chairman. It is in the record now. 

Mr. Begg. How was it put in; yes or no? What is the attitude 
of the State Department ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. That there is not any probability of recognizing th^ 
soviet government. 

Mr. Begg. Do you want to do anything that will encourage th^ 
growth of sovietism ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Certainly not. 

Mr. Begg. Would normal trade relations do that ? 

Mr. Bullard. Well, it is my theory that normal trade relations 
are not possible. 

Mr. Begg. I do not care anything about whether it is possible ox 
not. Would they, if they were possible ? 

Mr. Bullard. That goes beyond me. 

Mr. Begg. No; it leads you up to the ditch and you wiU not jump 
To be frank with you, you hedge right there. 

The Chairman. He says he can not answer that question. 

Mr. Begg. That seems funny to me and I can not understand it. 
They all come right up to that same point, admit everything, and 
then when you ask them, "Why do you not open up normal t^adc 
relations, if they will do the thing that you say you want done," thej 
balk. 

The Chairman. He very proi>erly declines to answer the queatioi 
because he considers his own opinion valueless. 
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Mr. Sabath. Is it not a fact that a great many writei^ and a great 
many students of this question are of the opinion, and have been of 
the opinion, that the want and hardship in Kussia is due to the fact 
that thev can not deal with or trade with the world, and that is the 
reason the conditions are such there ? Is it not believed by many of 
these people that if the blockade is lifted, all restrictions removed, 
and trade relations resumed, that the bolshevists will have no excuses 
to give to the people and that then their positions would be weakened 
at home ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. To what blockade are you referring ? 

Mr. Sabath. Well, there was a general blockade, and I am speaking 
of that blockade which has been going on for the last six months or a 
year on the part of Great Britain ana others. 

Mr. BuLLARD. There has been no blockade for the last six months 
by anybody, as far as I know. 

Mr. Sabath. WeU, a year ago, when there was a blockade, or, at 
least, we imderstood there was a blockade against everything going 
into Russia in the way of food, materials, or imports. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Well, you had no basis for understanding that. 

Mr. Sabath. WeU, we will say that if aU restrictions against trad- 
ing with Russia are removed, will not the bolshevists be disarmed 
and that then they can not further secure the influence they now 
seem to have because the other nations will not trade with them ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. We have removed all of those restrictions except as 
to munitions. 

Mr. Sabath. Would not that weaken the bolshevik government 
with the people ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not believe that one person in the Russian 
nation knows anything about it; they do not Imow anything about it 
except what is in the bolshevist press. 

Mr. Temple. I have understood you to say several times that 
there is no blockade and that all restrictions on trade between the 
United States and Russia have been removed, except trade in war 
supplies. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes. 

Mr. Temple. That is correct ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes; but restrictions as to exports of war supplies 
from this country to Russia have not been removed. 

STATEMENT OF MK. A. W. KLIEFOTH, REGIONAL ECONOMIST 
ON EUSSIA, OF THE TEADE ADVISEE'S OFFICE, STATE 
DEPAETMENT. 

Mr. Kutefoth. I am from the office of the Foreign Trade Adviser 
of the State Department and I am the regional economist on Russia. 
I was in Russia from October, 1916, to September, 1919. Therefore, 
I saw the last five months of the Czar's regime, the entire period of 
the provisional government, and about 22 months of the soviet 
regime, although dimng a part of the latter time I was on anti- 
bolshevist territory. 

Mr. Newton, i ou speak Russian, do you not ? 

Mr. Exiefoth. I speak Russian more or less, but sufficiently to 
lead the newspapers and to understand the commissars in ordmary 
business matters. 

37345—21 10 
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The Chairman. Are you American bom ? 

Mr. KxiEFOTH. Yes, sir; I was bom in the State of Wisconsin. I 
will answer only the first paragraph of the resolution. In the ofiBcd 
of the Foreign Trade Adviser we necessarily approach all questions 
from an ormnary, common-sense, business point of view. There^ 
fore, in answering the questions in the first part of the first paragraph 
of the resolution I will reply with the same words as we are apt to 
reply to any individual busmess man or any group of business men 
that come to our office for similar information on Russia. It has been 
stated already that Russian statistics are now, as well as formerly, 
very unreliable and, therefore, we can not base our conclusions either 
on statistics or on opinion. We have to approach them from an 
ordinary, common-sense, business point of view — that is, of buying 
and selling. j 

In reply to the first section of the first paragraph inquiring as to 
the present condition of business in Russia, it can be stated cata- 
gorically that inasmuch as individual trading is considered criminal, 
all private individuals caught trading are brought before the extra- 
ordmary commission and are liable to execution; that aU private 
goods are considered contraband, and that all industries have been 
nationalized and largely ruined, there is at present no positive 
business in Russia. 

The communistic management has reduced the population to a 
state of poverty and inanition. 

With reference to the amounts of commodities now on hand and 
being produced in Russia, it is evident that after six years of war, 
during which normal industry ceased and all accumulated stocks 
were consumed, followed by three years of total collapse of industry 
under the present authorities of Russia, there are now no commodities 
on hand for export which Russia could economically spare or which 
are sufficient in amount to eflFect any trade condition between the 
United States and Russia. To illustrate: Grain, which was the 
principal commodity of export, was largely produced on the laree 
estates, which have now been divided, the implements destroyed, 
and the cattle consumed. There is now famine not only in the 
cities but in the villages. The peasants are producing the minimum 
supply of grain for their own immediate needs, as there is no economic 
reason why they should produce surplus stocks. 

The second commodity for export is timber and forest stocks. 
Production of timber is contingent upon two factors — one, labor, 
and two, transportation. Labor, in turn, is dependent upon foodstufi's 
but the famine in the timber regions where foodstuffs can not be 
produced is greater than in other parts of Russia. Timber, moreover, 
IS more bulky for transport than grain, and inasmuch as grain is 
not available, or can not obtain means of transportation, if available, 
we can not expect exports of timber until after the export of grain 
is restored. Notwithstanding Russia's enormous forests and exten- 
sive beds of peat, the population suffers in winter for want of fuel. 

The third article of miportance as an export is hides and skins. 
It is weU known that the supply of cattle was largely consumed as 
food during the war period. Tlie peasant, moreover, is incapable 
of conserving the skins, and the small stocks accumulated here and 
there have decayed. 
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Flax, which is the next in importance, was actively cultivated 
during the war and extensively exported. This business was mainly 
controlled by the cooperatives, which succeeded in reaching the most 
distant sources of supply and exported the available stocks. 

Furs, ranking next m importance, were similarly exported by the 
cooperatives during the war. However, at the commencement of 
the civil war, the trappers possessing firearms were persecuted. 
This has crippled the fur industry a£nost completely. The last 
article of importance is platinum. During the war the Allies 
thoroughly combed Russia for every scrap of platinum, and no 
stocks are now known to exist. The platinum mining industry is a 
most intricate and delicate process, which imder the catastrophic 
spoliation of industry in Russia is now almost nonexistent. 

The devastation of industry in Russia is so teriflfic, the economic 
poverty of the country is so complete, the people are so hungry, and 
the demand for commodities so great that at present Russia repre- 
sents a gigantic economic vacuum, with no prospects of alleviation 
under the present political and economic conditions. 

Trade with Russia is obviously highly desirable for the United 
States as well as for the rest of the world, but at the present time it can 
not be established in any appreciable degree because the industries 
and consequent purchasing power of the Russian people have col- 
lapsed. 

The greatness of a future Russian trade is undisputed, and the 
share ootainable by the United States, from a selfish commercial 
point of view, depends much upon our future relations with the future 
Russian Government. Our potentially favorable position can be 
impaired by an unwise relation with the present authorities. In 
gratitude for America's friendly attitude toward a future national 
government, it is to be expected that our opportunities will be unpar- 
alleled. The upbuilding of the industries of Russia will not only be 
a great humanitarian work, but will render a patriotic service to the 
United States. To foreign investors Russia will b.e found a very 
attractive field. The vast opportunities there will especially grip the 
imagination of Americans conversant with the development of our 
own great West, for the physical geography of many parts of Russia 
and Siberia bears a striking resemblance to that of western America. 

The problems presented in the industrial development of Russia, 
the construction of systems of transportation, the opening up of mines, 
the erection of grain elevators, the introduction of improved methods 
of agriculture, of a system of refrigeration to move the perishable 
products — all these and other complementary problems to be solved 
jn the development of the great natural resources of Russia will not 
be new to the American captain of industry. 

The Government of the United States at present imposes no 
restrictions on trade and communication with Russia except in the 
case of the export to Russia of materials susceptible of immediate 
use for war purposes, including locomotives, railway material, rolling 
Btock, motor cars, and their component parts. When the exportation 
to Russia of such restricted commodities is intended, it is necessary 
to obtain special export licenses from the War Trade Board Section 
of the Department of State, and each application for such a special 
permit will be considered on its own merits. 
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There are no legal restrictions on the physical importation of gold 
into the United States, although no assurances can be given that^ 
Russian gold, and in particular bolshevist gold, could be disposed 
of in the United States if imported to the Federal reserve banks, 
the Mint, or otherwise. There are no restrictions on imports fron^ 
Kussia. 

By the soviet decree of March 20, 1919, the consumers^ cooperative 
societies and their unions, including the all-Russian central union 
of consumers* societies, were converted from a free, independent, 
cooperative organization with a private juridical status, into a com- 
pulsory state institution and forming a part of the machinery of the 
soviet authority in Russia. All foreign trade in Russia is an abso- 
lute monopoly of the soviet authorities. 

In order to give you an idea as to the size and extent of railroad 
transportation in Russia, I will show you this comparative map 
of the United States and Russia. You will see here [indicating 
the outlines of the old Russian Empire, and on it there is imposed 
another outline which represents the United States of America. 
As you will look at it, you will gain some idea of the distances as they 
are talked of and dealt with in Russia. 

Mr. Newton. How does the area of the. United States proper com- 
pare with old European Russia ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. I can not give you the exact number of squar^ 
miles of old European Russia. 

Mr. Newton. Just an approximation. 

Mr. Kliefoth. About one and one- third times as large as the 
United States. Siberia is, of course, a vast territory apart fron 
Russia proper. 

Mr. Newton. Then, of course, there is quite a portion of Russii 
that is up so far north that the fertile part of old European Russij 
is hardly as extensive as that of the area of the United States. 

Mr. Kliefoth. No; there is a vast timber region, which is probably 
the largest in the world, in northern European Russia, and it exist? 
there because northern European Russia nas the effects of the Gul 
Stream, but this territory is as far north as the northern part o 
Alaska and, of course, much farther north than the lowest boundariei 
of Canada. 

Mr. MooREs. How far north does the big timber grow? 

Mr. Kliefoth. The big timber in the Archangel region m Russii 
grows as far north as to the northern part of Alaska, correspondingly 

Mr. Newton. What size of timber? 

Mr. MooRES. Only along the coast. 

Mr. Kliefoth. It grows in the interior to a distance of 400 mile 
south of Archangel, and, of course, in the quite far east toward 
Siberia. 

Mr. Newton. What sort of timber is that? 

Mr. Kliefoth. It consists of various kinds of pine and spruce 
and also white pine. 

Mr. Newton. There is white pine? 

Mr. KxiEFOTH. Yes. 

Mr. Newton. Is there any hardwood? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Not much in the northern part; there is hardwoo 
in the southern part of Russia. 
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Mr. Smith of Illinois. What about the timber in the Ural Moun- 
tams and in northern Siberia ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. The timber in the Ural Momitains of Russia is 
not considered generally as an economic resource of Russia, because 
timber in Russia is largely in the northern part of European Russia, 
where it is accessible, as well as in parts of Siberia. 

The Chairman. What kind of timber have they? 

Mr. KxiEFOTH. Russia has practically all the varieties of timber. 
It has, perhaps, the future monopoly ot shipbuilding timber and, of 
course, large amounts of this timber have always been exported to 
the Scandinavian countries, Holland, and Great Britain; the United 
States has also imported timber from Russia, but it consisted prin- 
cipally of the hardwood from southern Russia which is used for 
wood veneer, including bird's-eye maple and various kinds of 
mahogany, blackwood, and other hardwoods. 

Mr. Newton. Previous to the overthrow of the Czar's regime, 
were all these timberlands crown lands ? 

Mr. KxiEFOTH. No, sir; large areas were crown lands, but ecjually 
large areas were held by individuals, by corporations, Russian as 
well as foreign. 

Mr. MooREs. Is there an export duty on timber ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. There was not an export duty, generally speaking, 
On timber from Russia. There was for a while an export license fee. 

One of the oflfers made by soviet Russia to foreigners for the pur- 
pose of opening of trade consists, of course, of the Russian gold re- 
jerve, and you may be interested to know of these figures. At the 
begbming of the war there was on hand in Russia approximately 
>801,000,000 of gold. Of this amount various sums were sent abroad 
[or the purchase of supplies and the establishment of credits, and the 
balance on hand at the outbreak of the bolsheviki revolution 
imounted to $469,000,000. 

Mr. Newton. That is Government gold, or gold of all kinds ? 

Mr. KxiEFOTH. Government gold. At the outbreak of the bolshe- 
riki revolution this amount was increased from other sources, mainly 
bin confiscations, by $177,000,000. 

Mr. Houghton. How is that figure arrived at ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. The first figures were arrived at from reports of the 
Russian State Bank before the outbreak of the bolshevist revolution. 
' Mr. Houghton. I mean the $177,000,000. 

Mr. Ejliefoth. The $177,000,000 were the amounts on hand in the 
Itate bank in Petrograd in November, 1918, when the bolsheviki 
iame into power, but as the state bank of Russia itself only owned 
1169,000,000, and as the Soviets had a total of $646,000,000, the bai- 
lee of $177,000,000 appears to consist of the confiscated deposits. 

Of this amount, that is $646,000,000, there was paid to Germany, 
nder the Brest-Litvosk treatv as the first installment of the contri- 
Ution, $162,000,000. Three himdred and thirty million dollars were 
Iter captured by the various armies of Siberia. Thereafter the bal- 
Qce on hand in the soviet treasury, in the summer of 1919, amounting 
) $166,000,000. 

Mr. Houghton. Did any of this captured money get into the soviet 
Inds? 
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Mr. Kliefoth. Yes. Then the Soviets recaptured from the Sibe- 
rians various amounts, totaling $233,990,519. In addition they then 
came into possession of the Rumanian gold, which amoimted to ap- 
proximately $1 25,000,000. Thereafter the Soviets in the beginnmg of 
1920 had on hand $514,998,519. The soviet authorities, however, 
early in February of this year — that is, 1921 — ^report the balance now 
on hand amounts to approximately 350,000,000 gold rubles; that 
is, $175,000,000. Of course this amoimt includes the Rumanian de- 
posits. What happened to the difference between $514,000,000 and 
$175,000,000 is not established by the soviet authorities. But un- 
questionably^ a large amount has been used for the maintenance of 
soviet agencies abroad and a smaller amoimt has been paid to certain 
seceded territories of Russia, as well as fimds used for foreign propa- 
ganda, and the balance is distributed abroad and deposited as an 
attraction for trade and political relations with Russia. However, if 
this $175,000,000 is used in its entirety for the purchase of locomon 
tives at approximately $50,000 for a locomotive, you can easily de- 
duct how many locomotives soviet Russia could buy with its very last 
resources. 

Another matter of propaganda of late, of course, has been the oflei 
of concessions in soviet Russia, and if you will permit me I will read 
you their own reports on concessions. This is quoted from Lenin's 
speech. At a meeting of the secretaries of the communist organiza- 
tion Lenin made a remarkable speech on the subject of concessions 
He said: 

The American socialist, Spargo, hating the bolsheviks, speaks of the granting o 
concessions as proof of the bankruptcy of bolshevism. Our mensheviks speak i^ 
the same manner. But who has now been brought to bankruptcy — ^we or th^ 
bourgeoisie who for three years have striven to destroy us and are now forced t^ 
recognize that they have failed? 

The mensheviks say that we have tried, single-handed, to vanc^uish the boui 
geoisie of the world, while we have always stated that we are but a link in the chaii 
of world revolution. We have never attempted the task of winning single-handed 
World revolution has not yet set in, but neither are we vanquished. So long a 
revolution is not complete, bourgeois capital will be useful to u^ as we can accel 
erate the development of our economic life, thanks to these funos. An offer for i 
10-year concession in Kamchatka has been submitted to us. An American millioi] 
aire has openly stated to us that America seeks a base in Asia in the event of wa 
with Japan. He also stated that if we will sell Kamchatka to America he can guai 
antee such enthusiasm that America will at once recognize soviet rule in Rusidfl 
If we only grant a leasehold the enthusiasm will not be so great. We have alway 
gained from the bourgeoisie because it can not unite. Presently we will utili? 
the gro\dng hostility between America and Japan and offer Kamchatka on leae 
instead of losing it \\ithout proper compensation, especially in view of Uie fact ths 
Japan already has taken from us vast territory in the Far East. 

It will be much better for us to grant a concession to Kamchatka and receiA'e 
portion of the products therefrom; for, de facto, we can not dispose of the tenitor>' 
the peninsula, nor can we exploit the natural resources there. The concession h 
not yet been signed , but already we are sowing discord among our enemies. The 
is still another type of concession — I mean vast stretches of forest in the Archangeli 
Province which we can not utilize and therefore may offer on a concession baai 
Thus in our territory a checkmate system will be in force; abreast of their distric 
will be the industries exploited by us. Our workmen will learn technical skill 
the men working the concessions. After all, this will be very profitable to us. T1 
concessions do not represent peace , but war of a profitable economic nature . Possib 
an attempt will be made to reintroduce free trade within our state, but no contr&< 
can be signed without our consent. Owners of concessions must submit to our la 
and in the event of war their entire belongings will be conficated by us under ^ 
provisions. The concessions are a continuation of war on an economic basis » wi 
the difference that we do not destroy, but develop our resources. DoubtlesB « 
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cession holders will seek to elude our laws, but with the supreme council, the Moscow 
and the provincial chekas we have no fear. We have taken the right step toward 
world revolution and it is a devious and not a stnd^ht road. We do not aim at van- 
quishing the bourgeoisie of the world through military force, we are facing a fight 
against our own bureaucracy. We must unite for this work and show an example to 
the masses. 

Many other similar concessions have been made by the Soviets. 

Mr. Houghton. There has been a great deal of dispute in the 
press as to whether or not Kamchatka really possessed any economic 
value to anybody. 

The Chairman. The fisheries are very valuable. 

Mr. KuEFOTH. The Department of Commerce prepared a special 
bulletin on Kamchatka and I will, if you desire, submit that now 
for your records. It gives you a very thorough study of Kamchatka, 
theproducts, climate, and economic resources. 

The Chairman. I note in the testimony that the fisheries on the 
Kamchatka coast are quite valuable and largely controlled by Japan. 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes; this is taken up in tne report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Chairman. Incidentally, there has been a Japanese warship 
stationed there for the last six or eight months for the purpose of 
protecting the Japanese fisheries. 

Mr. KjSefoth. In a careful reading of the various foreign news- 
papers, principally those of the Britisn and Scandinavian countries, 
Germany and France and other coxmtries, I find that the officials of 
those countries practically have the same information as the office 
of the Foreign Trade Adviser has on the raw products of Russia, 
Dameljr that there are none. Sir R. Home, president of the board of 
trade, in speaking to the House of Parliament, December 23^ 1920, 
said that **the real fact was that Russia had got no commodities to 
trade with." His statement is as foUows: 

' [ From London, the Times, Deo. 23, 1920.) 
Trade With Russia. 

Sir R. Home, president of the board of trade (Glasgow, Hillhead, C. U.), said there 
tas no question on which it was more desirable that the House and country should be 
infonnea tJian that of the possibilities of trade with Russia, and also of the difficulties 
i initiating trade with Russia under certain conditions. He did not think that the 
[rovemment could be reproached in this matter. They got so far that the soviet 
h)vernnient in July were handed a memorandum of the terms on which a trade agree- 
ment could be founded, and they expressed their willingness to work out details if the 
principles were accepted. They were accepted, and the details would have been 
icied up>on long ago if it had not been for an act of the soviet government itself in 
ibuaing our hospitality. [Hear, hear.] In \iew of that it was impossible to proceed 
Hth any such negotiations. The Grovemment detested and loathed the practices of 
blshe\i6m. There could scarcely be a greater boon to the world at the present time 
hm entirely to destroy bolshevism. But they would not destroy it oy isolating 
luflsia. The only way they could keep out bolshevism would be by bringing Russia 
M the Russian people under the civilizing influences of the rest of the world, and 
bey could not do that in any better way than by beginning to enter into trade and 
hmmerce with them. [Hear, hear.] Russia was one of the great producing countries 
f the world. To cut on from production one of the countries on which we depended 
ur the essentials of existence meant a shortage and an increased cost of those com- 
todities. and iinrest among the masses. From that point of view we were anxious to 
N* Russia producing again. They had been accused of causing hunger in Russia. 
lie reason why Russia was suffering from hunger to-day was becaxise of the reign of 
Htor which was created in that country. [Hear, hear.] The peasants of Russia, 
Siilizing that there was nothing to be obtained for any surplus of goods which they 
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produced, had strictly restricted themselves to producing only that which they them- 
selves consumed. That was brought about by the confiscatory measures of the Hussian 
Grovemment. The real fact was that Russia had got no commodities to trade with. 
The next consideration was that before the war we sold large quantities of manu^ctures 
to Russia. Next to India, she took more machinery from us than any other country 
in the world. We had the greatest possible interest in having a trailing agreement 
with Russia. 

LITTLE PROGRESS MADE. 

The leader of the House said some time ago that he would inform it before any 
trade agreement was nuuie with Russia, so that its opinion might be expressed. At 
that time the Government hoped that they would have got further with the agreement 
before the rising of the House. That, however, had proved to be impossible. Refer- 
ring to the history of the subject, he reminded the House that one of the conditions 
laid down in June was that propaganda inimical to our interests should cease, and 
the obligation was reciprocal. As far as the mechanism for working trade went, he 
thought that no difficulty had arisen, nor was there any difference of opinion as to 
the duration of the agreement. They were agreed that if either side violated the 
terms of the agreement it would immediately cease to operate, and also that after 
six months it could be denoimced on either side. One of the outstanding issues 
between the two countries was as to what should be done about the question of propa- 
ganda. The Government had found that a most active propaganda, organized in 
Russia and hostile to British interests, was going on in Persia, Afghanistan, and India, 
propaganda which, if allowed to continue, was likely to bring more war instead of 
peace. The Government had put it to the representatives of soviet Russia that this 
propaganda should cease at once, pointing out that the matter was dealt with in the 
aojeement come to in June. For weeks he had tried to get an assurance on this ques- 
tion, and as yet the Government had not received any acceptance of their demand, 
and they could not make an agreement unless the soviet government showed their 
good faith by accepting it. The Russian Government were also asked to give an 
assurance that they would issue directions to their nationals that they must cease 
any propaganda of this kind and that they themselves would give no assistance or 
encouragement to such propaganda. To the knowledge of His Majesty's Government 
the soviet government were financing some of this propaganda at the present time. 
That must cease. [Cheers.] He had reason to hope that those terms would be 
accepted. 

QUESTION OP DEBTS. 

With regard to debts, his Majesty*s Government had agreed that the general question 
of claims and counterclaims should be left for settl^nent to a conference between 
Russia, Great Britain, and any other allied countnr that chose to attend. But in the 
meantime an arrangement had been come to by which without prejudice to any other 
debts or claims, debts due to private citizens of Great Britain for goods sent or services 
rendered to Russia should be acknowledged now by the Russian Government, in the 
sense that they were liable to pay them. Nothing was disavowed by his Majesty's 
Government and nothing was given up. The soviet government did not take any 
exception to their obligation for debts contracted under Russian Governments that 
had gone before them. The chance of Russia doing anything in the world would be 
small indeed if the soviet government refused to acknowledge that they were the 
successors of the government which they had supplanted. (Hear I hear!) 

Another point was the right of any British citizen who was a creditor of the Russian 
Government to arrest any gold or §oods sent from Russia to this country and go to the 
courts and claim to have them apphed in satisfaction of his debts. That right remained . 
Russia had sent gold to this country to pay for new debts. He could not imagine 
Parliament interfering with the rights which British citizens had always had to resort 
to the courts in order to get their le^al rights as creditors. If the Russian Govermnent 
was a de facto government recogmzed oy the British Government, he was advised 
that British creditors would not be entitled to arrest the goods of another government. 
Once this trading agreement with the soviet government was entered into there would 
be a state of facts which would require entirely new considerations. It was not 
possible to grant to Russia the concessions which she asked, namely, that the British 
Government should abrogate the rights of British citizens to have recourse to the 
courts of law which they had had through countless generations. He believed the 
negotiations would still have a satisfactory issue. If tmit was not the case the British 
trader would nevertheless be free to trade with Russia at his own risk. But he hopes 
it would be possible to make this agreement, because it would bring about not only 
the facilities for trade, but conditions of peace, under which alone could the prosperity 
of trade really be obtained. 
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Similar statements are made by officials in similar positions in the 
Scandinavian countries and various other European countries. 

I do not know to what extent you would like to use all these 
exhibits and therefore I submit them to you. 

The Chairbian. May I suggest to the committee that you leave 
them here and the subcommittee can go over them and use those 
they think relevant ? 

Mr. KuEFOTH. Of course, we would be glad to cooperate with the 
committee in getting out its reports and in condensing these ex- 
hibits. You might, nowever, be interested to know the character 
of the products now imported by soviet Russia from various coxm- 
tries in the world. 

For instance, on November 24 there were imported by Russia 
from Esthonia 13 transit goods in cars and 955 Russian prisoners 
of war. You will find that prisoners of war and their baggage largely 
coinprised the exports and miports into the Baltic States of Russia. 

Mr. Newton. Any duty on the prisoners of war? 

Mr. Kliefoth. None whatsoever. From Russia you will see in 
the statement that there were 35 empty goods vans returning and 18 
goods vans of transit goods. However, those are filled with the 
personal effects of the 955 repatriated Esthonian subjects. As all 
trade, both foreign and domestic, is a monopoly of the soviet gov- 
ernment, there is, of course, no practical reason for the existence 
of customhouses and for the levy of duties, and therefore statistics 
no longer have any vital importance to the Soviets. It is no- 
body's business what these cars actually contain, as they are 
consigned to the Russian soviet authorities at Moscow and are then 
distributed by the various official agencies. In an examination of 
these figures on goods entering and leaving Russia to and from the 
Baltic States, it is very difficult at times to discover what they 
actually contain. Therefore we have to rely upon the soviet news- 

Saper reports as they are printed in Petrograd and in Moscow, which 
escribe some of the goods that have entered. For instance, during 
the period of October 22-29, 15 carloads of potatoes were received, 
3 carloads of flour, 1 carload of butter, 2 carloads of milk powder, 
I carload of medical goods, 2 carloads of bandages, 20 carloads of 
agricultural machinery, 1 carload of spirits (that is, vodka); 8 car- 
loads of lead, 12 boxes of percussion caps, etc. 

Of coxirse, military supplies are obtained by the soviet authorities 
from various European sources. 

Mr. Houghton. To what extent are they self-supporting in mili- 
tary supplies ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. I will have to go back some years. You will recall 
that for the spring offensive of 1917 Russia agreed to have ready 
a vast army on the front on the condition that the Allies would 
supply it with huge stocks of ammunitions, and those were actively 
exported to Russia from the United States, France and England, 
and immense amounts were collected at Archangel and Vladivostok 
and Murmanck. 

At the time of the revolution these supplies had just arrived, but 
were too late for the offensive, but remained there and were gradually 
evacuated into the interior by the soviet authorities. We find, in a 
study of the Russian soviet newspapers that the main munition 
activities in the factories at Petrograd and Moscow and other places 
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cbnsist of the production of small arms munitions. From military 
reports it is still evident that they are using the old stocks of muiu- 
tions that were exported to Russia before the revolution. It is, 
therefore, difficult now to estimate how much longer these suppUes 
will last them, but, in my opinion, I believe they can actually carry 
on another large oflFensive with the use of the old suppUes. 

Mr. Houghton. That is, they can go through this year? 

Mr. Bjjefoth. Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. Then they are brought back to their own produc- 
tive resources ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. How considerable are those ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. In general, the mimitions factories that are oper- 
ating in Petrograd and Moscow and elsewhere are the most efficient 
factories and are producing more supplies relatively than any other 
factories. I would say about 25 per cent of their prewar capacity. 

Mr. Houghton. That does not quite answer the question. Has the 
soviet government needed to import large quantities ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. Now, when that is gone, you say the production 
will be one-fourth of what it was during the old r6^me ? 

Mr. KoEFOTH. No; the present munition factories of Russia are 
producing about 25 per cent of the supplies that the factories pro- 
duced before the revolution, but that does not represent 25 per cent 
of the needed supplies. 

Mr. Houghton. Precisely; that is the point I wanted to make. 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. Are they producing large cannon, for instance? 

Mr. Kliefoth. They were producing before the revolution princi- 

Iv large naval guns, as well as smaller 3-inch guns. 
Ir. Houghton. I notice in the reports of fighting in Poland that 
the difficulty with the soviet advance was understood to be lack of 
artillery. 

Mr. KuEFOTH. Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. Is there any reason for thinking that lack is being 
supplied by cannons supplied to them ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. No; 1 do not think that they can supply it from 
their own resources. 

Mr. Houghton. They can not produce them themselves — ^rapid- 
fire guns, etc.? 

]y&. Kliefoth. No; Russia as a militarv power was not developed 
for the war in the last European war. They relied on their cavalry. 
They had rapid cavalry movements. 

Mr. Houghton. They did produce plenty of powder? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Before the war Russia imported — I can not give 
the exact figures — a large proportion of her powder. 

Mr. Houghton. Imported ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Imported from abroad. 

Mr. Temple. I should like to ask about this map vou showed us a 
moment ago — the map of the Russian Empire with the United States 
and Alaska imposed on it. Are those coimtries supposed to be drawn 
all to the same scale ? 

Mr. KuEFOTH. They are drawn to the same scale. 

Mr. Dalunger. It is rather deceptive in the projection. 
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Mr. Temple. It is evidently drawn from a Mercator's-projection 
map, and of course not drawn to the same scale, because the smallest 
circle around the Pole, only I*' awaj, on the Mercator's projection is 
drawn as long as the Equator. It is not drawn to scale at all. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Ahnost; not quite. 

Mr. KuEFOTH. A mathematician might differ with it, but it is 
drawn as closely to scale as possible for commercial purposes. 

Mr. Temple. No; Alaska nas an area of 590,000 square miles, and 
the United States has an area of 3,026,000, meaning that Alaska is a 
little bit more than one-sixth of the size of the United States. On 
this map it is more than one-half of the size. If you draw it as you 
would find on the globe, it would be correct. 

Mr. Houghton. I want to ask you about the railroad feature 
when you get to it. 

The CHiORMAN. These are the Russian boimdaries before the war, 
disregarding the Japanese possessions ? 

Mr. Kltefoth. Yes. 

The Chairman. I wish, in comparing that map, if you can, you 
will show the Russian boundaries before the war and then the Japanese 
possessions since that time. Of course I know there is no doubt about 
that. I, perhaps, can help you with that. 

Mr. Houghton. A question or two about the railroads. What was 
the mileage, the active mileage, of the Russian railroads before the 
war? 

Mr. Kliefoth. The official returns published by the minister of 
ways and communications gives the length of the railroads of the 
Government and the traffic in January, 1921; the length as 46,221 
miles, including Finland. 

Mr. Houghton. Have you any information as to the railroads that 
are operated to-day in Russia ? 

Mr. Kltefoth. In general? 

Mr. Houghton. Whether the railroads are being operated. 

Mr. KuEFOTH. The exact mileage I am unable to determine, but 
the principal railway line is the Trans-Siberian, which is in operation, 
although not in its entire length. There are breaks every now and 
then and many of the lines leaving Moscow are operating, especially 
from Moscow to Petrograd and Archangel, but the nuinper of loco- 
motives fimctionine are, of course, very much reduced in numbers. 

Mr. Ackerman. May I ask how many trains are running at the 
present time from the last information you have between Moscow 
and Petrograd ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. On January 30, 1921, in an article published in the 
Economic Life it was stated that due to the fuel crisis traffic has been 
suspended on 12 or more important railwav lines and in addition to 
the 19 mentioned in the Economic Life on January 22, which we have 
not yet received. 

In showing the transportation situation this same newspaper on 
January 29 gives the total number of locomotives in Russia as 5,810. 
The average of sick locomotives (so-called) was given as 10,198, or 
57 per cent for November. The percentage for preceding months 
was, October, 56; April. 61; January, 58. Despite the eflForts made 
at improvement durmg 1919, there is none recorded. In November 
the total number of locomotives in service was 7,346. The lack of 
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fuel, according to this same newspaper article, is putting more and 
more locomotives out of use. As a cause of nonoperation of a part of 
these the cold weather and damp wood is given. 

The Chairman. What fuel do they use, coal or wood ? ' 

Mr. Ktjefoth. Now they use wood principally. 

Mr. AoKERMAN. In a pamphlet or circular published by the Russian 
National Society, it says that the transportation system is in a 
state of complete decay between Petrograd and Moscow, that there 
are only two trains running per week. In prewar times there were 
between those two cities 60 pairs of trains daily. I would like to 
ask you if you think that was a correct statement, that there were 
60 pairs of trains running per week between Moscow and Petrograd ? 

Mr. Kltefoth. That is an approximately correct statement as to 
prewar conditions. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. As many as that ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. That was a very good service. 

Mr. Houghton. Mr. Rubin answered that. 

Mr. Kliefoth. The exact figures are easily obtainable. 

The Chairman. There was a question about the cooperatiTe 
societies. 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do our consuls-general and consuls or vice consuls 
all appear to approve of the cooperative societies ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. From the busmess point of view, American busi- 
ness men were always very successful in dealing with the coopera- 
tives in Russia. 

The Chairman. Of course I realize that, generally speaking, an 
American merchant can only deal with the soviet government. 

Mr. Kliefoth. At the present time. 

The Chairman. But there was something in the testimony here 
the other day that indicated that the Soviets had preserved the 
cooperative societies in a way. They had removea the regular 
officers and substituted representatives of the soviet. 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do these cooperative societies still retain their 
assets to such an extent that at least there will be something back 
of the goods when they buy goods from the American merchants ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Their assets have been nationalized, and, of cou^e> 
all their property was equally nationalized. 

The Chairman. To my mmd that is a very material and impor- 
tant point. 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes. 

The Chairman. That the assets of the cooperative societies were 
nationalized ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes. 

The Chairman. Then there are no men in Russia or any organi- 
tion except the soviet with which any one can deal ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. That is a correct statement. 

The Chairman. There would be no assets to back up their 
contracts ? 

Mr. Newton. Have you any proofs substantiating your statement 
that the assets of the cooperatives have been nationalized ? 

Mr. Kxiefoth. Yes. 
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Mr. Newton. I request that it be made part of the record, or 
extracts from it. 

Mr. Kjliefoth. Yes. 

(The statement referred appears on p. 193.) 

Mr. Sabath. Do you know what oecame of the cooperatives' 
deposits in the United States and in every other section of tJie world 
where they had their offices and where they had their branches ? 

Mr. KiiEFOTH. Branches of the Russian cooperative societies 
existed in England and the United States, China, and almost all the 
countries of the world and have been asked by the soviet government 
to submit to nationalization and the authority of the Soviets, and, of 
course, none have agreed to that proposition, and therefore they are 
now merely marking time. Some have assets and others have none. 

Mr. Atkinson. J^ a matter of fact the secretary of commerce 
under the present soviet regime is also the official that signs the pur- 
chasing contracts in behalf of that organization ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes. 

Mr. Newton. That is Litvinov? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Krassin also. 

Mr. Houghton. We have heard quite a bit about illicit trade and 
the extent of it, that as much as nine-tenths of the trade is being done 
illicitly. What have you to say about that ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes; we can furnish you with an official statement 
of the amount of food being traded illicitly and illegally. 

Mr. Houghton. Is that being permitted, or is it being simply 
overlooked i 

Mr. Kliefoth. Occasionally it is overlooked, but generally it is 
illegal and it appears that tne people who avail themselves of the 
opportunity to trade illicitly and illegally do so with the knowledge 
that th^ are running tremendous risks, even that of execution. 

Mr. liouGHTON. In other words, the illicit trade is not permitted 
with the active assistance of the government itself ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. No. 

Mr. Houghton. The government is firmly against it, and seeks 
to put it down? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. And to whatever extent it exists it is in opposition 
to the principles of the government and the will of the government ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes. 

Mr. Sabath. Have all the stores been closed or are they being 
operated by the government storehouses and warehouses ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. No; I would say as a very approximate statement, 
practically 90 per cent of all stores and buildings have been closed, as 
the wares and foods have been concentrated in certain larger stores 
from which people obtain their food supplies on the ration cards, 
but one would never find two stores within the same area; you would 
just find one central distributing agency where clothing and food and 
other ffoods are obtainable on lation cards. 

Mr. Houghton. When you take agricultural Russia, is the situation 
now developing making them self-supporting ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. You mean among the peasants ? 

Mr. Houghton. Do they have to make their shoes, for instance, 
and do they own their own implements ? 
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Mr. KuEPOTH. Yes; I would say that the entire peasantry as far 
as they have goods at the present tune have made them through 
theu* own handicraft. I suppose the majority of the peasants are 
wearing shoes made from bircn bark. 

Mr. Houghton. The tendency obviously is to build up and create 
self-supporting groups in communities ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. That lends itself, does it not, very completely 
to the Russian mir and Russian type of government ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. I would say that 50 years ago the Russian village 
was almost entirely self-supporting, with the exception of certain 
important essentials, such as salt, if it was not a salt region, and 
sugar and tea. 

The Chairman. The government was communistic, was it not ? 

Mr. KxiEFOTH. The local village government; no, because com- 
munism does not permit the existence of private property. It was 
cooperative. 

The Chairman. I mean with the exception in regard to private 
property, it was practically communistic, it was home rule. 

Mr. Kliefoth. Home rule in a certain way. 

Mr. Sabath. Have you any information in regard to the trade 
between Russia, Sweden, Norway and those Scandmavian countries? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes, sir. Figures are available on the amoimts 
of goods that have been exported from Scandinavia to the Baltic 
States which are transit goods, to Soviet Russia, but it is impossible 
to discover the character of the goods and their original nationality. 

Mr. Sabath. But there is trade ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. There is a sufficient amount of traffic going on so 
that it can be discovered. 

Mr. Sabath. You have not given us those figures of the trade be- 
tween those countries and the United States, have you ? 

Mr. KuEFOTH. No; I have them here. 

Mr. Houghton. Trade embraced the import into Russia of com- 
modities and the export from Russia of gold ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. No. There was in the beginning a verj small 
amount of barter trade. For instance, they exported certam smal^ 
supplies of flax and veneer wood. Those were the two principal 
commodities and they were immediately exhausted. Imports were 
paid for with Russian soviet gold or Scandinavian credits. 

Mr. Houghton. That is not the question I ask now. What trade 
exists, as stated, is drawing gold out of Russia. It does not draw 
products ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. It is drawing gold out of Russia. 

Mr. Newton. In connection with that question you made refer 
ence a moment ago to the life of the different people in the comJ 
munities, and Mr. Ackerman just made a statement which I thinlj 
is quite illuminative on that, and I would like to have him make ^ 
statement for the record. 

Mr. Ackerman. I simply said subrosa to Mr. Newton that thos< 
individual communities were called zemstvos and they, each one o 
them, had their separate individual station with an intemationa.1 
frank and the privilege of franking letters between the differen 
localities, and there were over 1,000 of those communities throughoii 
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Russia, throughout the Czar's regime, so that was absolutely local, 
apparently. It was a home rule proposition to the extent of even the 
franking privilege for letters. 

The Chairman. That has always been niy understanding that it 
was the purest home rule in the world, the Kussian village. 

Mr. KLiepoth. The mir. 

Mr. Houghton. The mir is the village. 

Mr. AoKERMAN. It was a local unit. 

Mr. Newton. Why was it that in building this soviet government 
or making it they did not utilize this community organization called 
the zemstvos instead of doing away with it ? 

Mr. KuEFOTH. The mir is, of course, founded on a different insti- 
tution than the soviet. The mir has for its object better conditions 
for the family, for the welfare of their church, for the marketing of 
their extra supplies, and for the purchasing of commodities. 

Mr. Newton. I can not understand why with that organization 
built up in these communities that the government did not build 
their national government upon that as a unit rather than a council. 

Mr. Sabath. The zemstvos is a corporation, an oi^anization. 

Mr. Kliefoth. In answer to that question, I would selj that the 
Soviets did attempt in a certain degree to go into the villages by 
organizing the so-called poorer peasants of the villages, or the float- 
ing labor population of the villages, the rest of the village is the 
so-called bourgeoisie. 

Mr. Newton. In other words, the reason for the change was the 
elimination of the bourgeoisie from the local government ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. And the disappearance of tne others. 

Mr. Houghton. The soviet, as I understand it, reached down into 
the mir? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes; it appealed to this principle of the mir, 
especially to those peasants who had no horses, plows, or anvthing, 
and by organizing the poorest peasants of the village which became 
the center of the soviet. 

The Chairman. We have heard the poUtical situation in a very 
satisfactory manner from Mr. Rubin, and the diplomatic situation in 
the same satisfactory way from Mr. Bullard, and the economic 
situation from Mr. Kliefoth. 

I would like very much to take the testimony of an American 
business man who is familiar with conditions in Europe because I am 
not at all satisfied with the testimony of Mr. Bobroff. It has been 
suggested that we make an effort to have Mr. VanderUp appear 
before the committee. 

Mr. Newton. Which VanderUp ? 

The Chairman. The one who was in Russia. 

Mr. Newton. I do not think we need Washington B. VanderUp. 

The Chairman. I mean the one who was over in Europe and came 
over here with a story of his concession. 

Mr. Houghton. Do you know of some of our business men who 
have had actual experience who would be able to throw some Ught 
on the situation ? 

Mr. KuEFOTH. Yes, sir. I know of a number who have been 
|«xpeciaUy in the Baltic States in order to acquaint themselves with 
jthe possioiUties of trade with Russia, but I do not know whether at 
I 
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the moment I can use their names. I will communicate with them 
immediately and find out whether they will be willing to come here 

Mr. Houghton. I simply make the suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. One or two outside witnesses would be suflScient. 
The Chair instructs you to ask Mr. VanderUp to be here on Tuesday. 

Mr. Sabath. Would not the National City Bank of New York give 
us a great deal of information, inasmuch as they have been the de- 
positary for the various Russian organizations and had a great deal 
to do with foreign trade. 

The Chairman. Mr. Kliefoth will bear that in mind and will get 
us a man from the outside to give us that information. 

(The data submitted by Mr. Kliefoth for the subcommittee follows:) 

Department op State, 

February 9, 1921. 
For the press — Russia. 

According to reports in the soviet Russian newspapers, the fuel famine has become 
so acute that all traffic has been suspended on 19 principal railroad lines in Russia 
and 12 secondary lines, making a total of 31 railroads over which no trains are mo\iiig 
except in cases of emergency. 

According to Economic Life for January 29, there are 10,198 railway locomotives 
in all of Russia. Of this number less than half have been in commission at any given 
time during 1920. The normal depreciation and need for repair of locomotives has 
been aggravated by lack of fuel, and, according to Economic Life, the fuel shortage 
is daily putting more locomotives out of commission. Wood is being burned ii^ 
place of coal, and much of it being still damp and full of sap when put into the fiw 
boxes has caused still further damage to the engines. 

The article in Economic Life further states that in January, 1920, 58 per cent o| 
the locomotives in Russia were out of commission; in April, 61 per cent; in Octoberi 
66 per cent; in November 5,810 locomotives were out of commission, or 57 per cent 
These figures are in contrast to the total number of locomotives in active serAdce ii 
November, 1919, when 7,346, or 72 per cent, were running on the Russian railroad 
lines, and only 28 per cent were out of commission. 



[Special Report No. 59. United States Trade Commissioner William Ford Upson.] 
MISLEADING ACCOUNTS OF MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 

Vienna, Austria, December 21, 19t0. 

The soviet government has been giving out very detailed and plausible account 
of reviving manufactures in Russia. As an instance, may be mentioned an articL 
in the Manchester Guardian Commercial of Thursday, December 9, 1920, at page 10 
entitled: *'The Russian cotton industry, its condition under soviet rule,*' whid 
contains elaborate statistics of spinning capacity and output, weaving, and dyeini 
and finishing in 1919 and as l^te as May, 1920. 

An official American observer who has just returned from Russia reports that hi 
investigated two such stories and found them false. One of them related to cottoi 
factories; he visited them personally and found them closed. The other referred t 
a locomotive factory, in wh^ch according to soviet wireless messages, over 100 locc 
motives were said to be repaired each month, and two or three locomotives buill 
He visited the plant and found it in operation, but it was repairing only two or thre 
locomotives a month and was utterly incapable of manufacturing a single machine 
He is convinced that all such reports are equally unfounded. 



There are appended herewith certain exhibits illustrating conditions now existiu 
in Russia: 
No. 1. Grain requisition. 
No. 2. Decrease of the city population. 
No. 3. Consumption in excess of production. 
No. 4. Soviet commercial agencies as political representatives. 
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No. 5. Same as 4. ' 

No. 6. Employment of labor. 

No. 7. Electrification of Russia. 

No. 8. Decline of Riissian industries. 

No. 9. Cooperatives. 

No. 10. Mining concessions. 

No. 11. Lenin on concessions. 

No. 12 . Krasnaja Gazeta on concessions. 

No. 13. Flax exports from soviet Russia. 

No. 14. Decrease of production. 

No. 15. Sir R- Home, president, etc., on amounts of raw products in Russia. 

No. 16. Comparative maps of Russia and the United States. 

No. 17. Imports into soviet Russia, '*A"to"L," inclusive. 

No. 18. General report. 

No. 19. Grold reserve of Russia. 

No. 20. Food rations. 

No. 21. Concessions. 

No. 22. Economic assistance to foreign communists. 

No. 23. Oil industry. 

No. 24. Concessions. 

No. 25. The problem of foreign trade. 

Note. — There is relatively a large import of paper and pulp, but not sufficient for 
the needs of printing paper money and "educational propaganda literature.'* Much 
of the goods in transit, consists of the baggage and personal effects of the exchanged 
prisoners. The returning freight trains from soviet Russia often return empty to the 
Baltic States (see Exhibit 17D), or are carrying prisoners of war and their baggage. 
The exports from the Baltic States are largely food products, which is causing a serious 
food cnsis in this territory. It is also to be noted that materials of war are imported. 
/See Exhibit 17K.) 

Exhibit Nf). 1. 
[Article by Latin.] 

Moscow Pravda, November 23, 1920. 
((Nummary.) 

Refers to article by Osinsky which indicated that the main sources of receiving grain 
in the center during the months were Siberia and the Caucasus. The next paragraph 
^ ves figures showing that the number of cars sent to Siberia to load the grain was always 
in excess of what was actually loaded, and the amount loaded constantly increased 
from September to the middle of November. Similarly in the Caucasus the daily 
supply of cars exceeded the amount actually loaded, but the loading of cars did not 
increase according to the same s traigb 1 1 ine as did the loading in Siberia. A concluding 
paragraph gives the daily amount of food supply furnished to the center from these 
two districts, Siberia and the Caucasus, as follows: In September, 200 cars, i.e., about 
tt, 000,000 puds per month; in October 284 cars, i. e., about eight and three-fourths 
million puds per month: in the first half of November 268 cars, .i e., about 4,000,000 
puds for the first half of the month. 

It is stated that in the second half it will increase probably beyond 300 cars and will 
then maintain itself during the entire winter approximately at this rate, that this means 
a monthly import from these districts of not less than 7,000,000 puds, and 2,000,000 
puds of grain fodder and meat, or instead of these more grain. (Note that Siberia and 
Caucasus were to furnish 230,000,000 puds of grain alone, for 1920-21 .) 



Exhibit No. 2. 

With the decrease in town population there is an increase in rural i)opulation. The 
decrease of town population is patent, especially in large towns, x city laijge district 
towns lost in three years 32.8 per cent of their inhabitants; the population in 1916-17 
being 6,392,000 and 4,295,000 in 1920. In 50 larger nondistrict towns the number of 
inhabitante also decreased from 1,517,000 to 1,271,000 or 16.2 per cent. The entire 
decrease in 90 towns is 2,363,678 men, or 29.8 per cent. 

87845—21 ^11 
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The new district towns, which are the seats of the soviet administration, show an 
increase. These towns are Jekaterinburg, Barnaul, Celjabmsk, Great Ustjuk, and the 
two Siberian towns of Omsk and Irkutsk. 

Petrograd shows a decrease of 51 J per cent. It really has now only 705,908 iahabi- 
tants. Moscow shows a decrease of 44* per cent; Jaroslav, 43.2 per cent; Archangel, 
36J per cent; Vologda, 32.8 per cent; Perm, 32.1 per cent; and Nix. Novgorod, 30.8 
I>er cent. 

Both the capitals lost in three years nearly one-half, the district towns one-third, 
and tie nondistrict towns, principally the centers of the textile and metal industry, 
as follows: Orechovo-Zujevo, 42.4 per cent; Kolomna, 51i per cent; Szuja, 45.7 per 
cent; and Bezjica, 42.7 per cent. 

The figures giving the population of Moscow covering a period of eight years ar^ 
interesting: 

Mar. 6, 1912 1,617,000 

Nov. 20, 1915 1,984,000 

May 23, 1917 2,043,91(i 

Nov. 17, 1917 1,849,916 

Apr. 8, 1918 1,716,02^ 

Aug. 28, 1920 1, 028, 218 

The greatest decrease occurred in the r^ions inhabited by workmen. They W( 
as follows: 



Years. 


Houses. 


Inhabited 
lodgings. 


Empty lodgings. 


Number. 


Percent. 


1918 


27,672 
27,162 


231,485 
189,907 


6,»75 
15,703 


3 J 


1920 


8. 




1 



Exhibit No. 3. 

Petrograd Pravda, December 25, 1920. 
In his report on the economic situation to the congress of Soviets on December 2^ 
the communist, Rykoff, said: "One of the negative sides of our economic developi 
ment is the fact that all this time we were consuming more than we could poesibl] 

Produce. Only since the last half of this vear are we consuming the results of our pro 
uction. This, of course, does not include our army. Since 1919, in order to satisfy 
the needs of our army, we have overburdened our factories and plants, because in thi 
first year we used all stocks which remained from the Czar's government. All defense 
against the attacks on soviet Russia was conducted with the help of those workingmei 
wno worked in plants and factories used for military purposes. Therefore, in orde 
to supply our citizens, we had to use our stocks and raw material. With the poeei 
bility of international relations and the coming communistic revolution in weeten 
Europe, and since we are nearing our chief aim, the European congress of Soviets, w^ 
have to direct our attention to the development of those branches of our economic lif< 
which will come to our lot in the case of distribution of work among ourselves an< 
western soviet Europe. Should the communistic revolution take place, the firs 
international congress of workingmen and soldiers' deputies, who will come fron 
Italy, Germany, and England, would ask raw materials and food supplies frova 80>-ie 
Russia. 



Exhibit No. 4. 

For commercial transactions abroad the bolsheviks make use of trade organizatioiu 
such as various cooperative stores and the central committee, which are not politics 
institutions, but which have grown to be obedient tools for carrying out bolshevil 
plans. The soviet trade representatives abroad are nonpolitical traders or socialist 
of various kinds, who work m touch with the bolsheviks. 

The soviet trade representatives generally call themselves representatives of variou 
cooperative stores, such as the Kuban, Georgian, railway, and others. 

Tne bolsheviks, likewise, make use of their commercial representatives forj>olitics 
purposes and through them carry out their propaganda and espionage. 
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Exhibit No. 5. 

Goukovsky, the chief of the bolshevik delegation and commercial agent at Reyal, 
in conversation said that the soviet government is at the present moment paying 
particular attention to Scandinavia with the idea that having once kindled the flame 
of revolution in Sweden and Norway, it will spread very easily to Great Britain. 

Goukovsky further stated that the bolsheviks are at present ignoring Esthonia. If 
they so desired Esthonia would turn bolshevik to-morrow. Nevertheless, they do 
not regard an antibolshevik Esthonia as forming a favorable route by which the revo- 
lutionary movement may be introduced into western Europe, and have thus chosen a 
much more accessible way. 



Exhibit No. 6. 

In an article appearing in the Moscow Izvestia of December 7 it is stated that in 
the place of a million workers registered, there are actually working in soviet Russia 
only about 40 per cent of this number. In electric industries, for example, the num- 
ber of workmen is but one-fourth of the 1913 number, the total of work hours has 
been shortened eight times, and production has decreased in proportion. Industry 
must therefore be reorganized under military methods. When an army was needed, 
it was possible to raise one of 3,000,000. In the same way the figure of workmen must 
be increased up to 2,000,000. Workmen must be mobilized after eliminating those 
that are needed for the army, and a vigorous propaganda for enlisting supporters must 
be started. 



Exhibit No. 7. 
plan to install electricity throughout soviet russia. 

One of the most glaring examples of the bolshevik propaganda, and one on which 
they prided themselves nighly, is the renowned plan of the electrifying of soviet 
Russia. That it will be quite impossible to realize this far-going plan, even within 
an interminable future, will be understood by everyone who has followed the evolu- 
tion in soviet Russia. Therefore we must appreciate the fact that even the Bolshe- 
nks themselves now admit that there can oe no question whatever of electrifying 
soviet Russia; it has even been admitted that the remaining electric works and elec- 
tric apparatus factories have come into reduced circumstances. The Economic Life, 
in its No. 267, brings the following characteristic figures about Siemens & Schuckert 
works in Petrograd, the Dynamo and Volta factories in Moscow, and one factory in 
Kharkoff: 



Items. 




^" amber of hands in the works 4, 600 1, 150 

Vamber of hours of work 12,000,000 1,000,000 

Produotion of electric Machines and transformeiB in kilowatts 356,000 13,250 

The number of hands has diminished to one-fourth. In 1913 the number of hours 
i work was 8 times as large as in 1920 and the production 16 times as much as now. 

Under such circumstances it will be useless to talk about '*the electrifying of soviet 
Huesia. 
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Exhibit No. 8. 
[Clipping from Journal of Commerce, Feb. 3, 1921.] 
DBCUNE OP RUSSIAN INDUSTRIES. 

The following figures relating to the number of hands employed in various larg 
Russian works before the war and at present are taken from a report of the secretar 
of the Italian Metal Workers' Association: 



WorfcB. 



Before 
the war. 



Putilov ; 40,000 

Electric cables 1,600 

Chemical I 1,500 

Hesler 1,200 



Now. 



7,000 
390 
550 
220 



Works. 



Baltic shipping 

Trougolnik rubber . . . 

Paper mills 

Skorohod boot works 



Before 
the war. 



8,000 
20,000 

1,000 
-20,000 



Now. 



4.(K 
5,0( 

n 

5( 



The extraordinary decline in the number of the workers does not give an accural 
picture of the decrease of output; the report states that the result achieved might b 
attained with half the number of workers. The rehabilitation of industry, commerc( 
and agriculture in Russia depends on a good deal more than the establishment < 
trade with other countries. 

The cooperative system still continues to function as, after the revolution, th 
bolshevik authorities found it a very useful institution and they hoped to be abl 
to place it entirely under the control of their own representatives who would natural! 
render every support to the soviet government and who would of course work in th 
closest cooperation with it. 

The election results were from the beginning most disappointing, as the vrorkme 
at the factories selected candidates who had little sympatny with communism an 
who, in a weak way, supported the Socialist Party, lliis difficulty was overcom* 
to a certain extent, by forcing the workmen to choose candidates selected or nominal 
by the soviet authorities. 'J he elections were thus rendered farcical, but in spii 
of this the cooperatives as a whole retained their anticommunistic trademen, and 
was soon clearly understood that unless the entire cooperative system was complete] 
changed and diverted into other channels it would never prove an effective weapon f( 
the soviet government. 

The cooperative system at the present time is merely nominal, and this change 
due entirely to Mr. Krassin. Prior to his departure to England, the directors wei 
summoned to a conference and a document was laid before them which conferred c 
Mr. Krassin full powers as the representative of the cooperatives. The directors we 
informed that they must sign the power of attorney under penalty of death in tl 
event of a refusal, and the document was accordingly duly signed. 

From this time the society ceased to exist except in name, and all matters connect* 
with the procuring and distribution of food supplies and other articles of commen 
were dealt with by the national commissariat of supplies. Elections for cooperati^ 
representatives were still held but they were naturally useless, though for a time tl 
successful candidates undertook the work of collecting supplies for the commissari] 
of provisions. Even this work has now ceased and the society has no duties or powe 
whatever except as regards the distribution of food and clothing, received from tl 
commissariat oi supplies, to the employees of the factory which they represent, ai 
also the placing of requests for food, fuel, and wood. 



Exhibit No. 10. 

{From the Engineermg and Mining Journal, Jan. 29, 1921.] 

MINING CONCESSIONS IN RUSSIA. 

A correct appraisal of conditions in Russia and Siberia under the swav of the sovi 
government is of importance to American mining men, many of whom Wve intera 
in those countries, and many others of whom would be willing to invest capital 
the development of Russia's mines if they could count on anything like a fair d« 
and stable conditions. 
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For a long while the news from soviet Russia was confused and contradicto^3^ 
For the last six months, however, we have not been lacking in absolute and harmonious 
testimonials as to tiie desperate industrial and social conditions which have descended 
upon that unhappy country. We published some months ago the abstract of a confi- 
dential letter sent out secretly bv an American in Petro^:ntd, giving details of the 
appallingly swift disintegration o! the symbols of perospnty and civilization. Also 
we had testimony from the American bolshevists who were deported to Russia, and 
there found disillusionment. Still later British socialists, or semisocialists, like 
Russell and Wells, visited Russia and returned with the same story, although the 
latter has ruined his reputation as a thinker, after pointing out the utter industrial 
collapse and the abandonment of all communistic and socialistic ideals, by concluding 
that Russia needs some de8i)ot and that Lenine is the best in sight. 

RailrcKftds in Russia are nearly extinct, and becoming still worse. Over 80 per 
cent of existing engines are out of repair, and general conditions are so bad that even 
those passenger trains which can run can attain the speed of only 4 to 9 miles per 
hour. Productivity in the still existing industrial works has shrunk unbelievably. 
"One works manager," says our correspondent, "states that the output per man and 
working day equals the output of one and one-half hours of the prewar standard." 
The number of industrial workers is steadily diminishing, the workers going to wcrk 
in the country, where there is food, or becoming administrative officials, "of whom 
there exists now one for every six heads of the population. " 

It is to the recognition of their utter failure by the bolshevist leaders that our cor- 
respondent ascribes the recent decision to give concessions to foreign capital. It 
Bippears that the concession recently allotted to Washin^on B. Vanderlip is only one 
01 many which the soviet government is now willing, m its last extremity, to give. 
Oxir correspondent, however, states that "the opinion of continental business men is 
90 far highly unfavorable toward the scheme. Foreign capitalists and business men 
lured into embarking into the scheme are believed to take a heavy risk, as the soviet 
K>vemment are hardly able to observe their guarantee, even if they are willing to 

do 80." 

Recent news indicates that Lenin and Trotzky are having difficulty in explaining 
bow tiieir latest move to invite capitalists into Russia harmonizes with their crusade 
br the abolishment of capital; ana they are explaining it as a clever political move. 
Political it doubtless is, but not so clever as desperate. It seems hardly credible- 
Jiat the existing regime should endure in Russia much longer. In the meantime 
imerican mining men should not stake a penny on bolshevist promises of concessions. 
\e the bolshevists have repudiated all the pledges and obligations of Russia, so in- 
ivitably will the succeeding government or governments hold worthless and invalid 
mv acts of the bolshevists. 



Exhibit No. 12. 

Kraanaia Gazeta of November 23, quoting Lenin, says, ** A country which for three 
wars ha8r33i8ted the imperialistic States must be regarded as an international factor. 
Hie (act that we have concluded negotiations granting concessions to American 
oillionaires will sharpen the strained relations between America and Japan. In 
kpan it is alreadv rumored that Russia is forcing them to war with America. We will 
Urn their quarrel to our interests. Our enemies are anxious to destroy us by military 
OTce, but they have been forced to conclude treaties with us, thus contributing to 
<»ir strength.*' 



Exhibit No. 13. 
The estimated flax crop of the Baltic Provinces for 1919 and 1920 is as follows: 



Year. Lithuania. Latvia. Esthonia. 



Tons. 

B9 10,000 11,000 4,529 

I3D 9,000 13,000 4,a0 



Lithuania. 


Latvia. 


Tons. 
10,000 
9,000 


Tons. 
11,000 
13,000 
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The exports from these countries daring 1920 were as follows: 

lAthuania, — Practically all to England. 

Latvia. — ^England, 10,500 tons; United States, 556 tons; France, 700 tons; Holland 
200 tons. 

^««^onta.— England, 2,900 tons; France, 438 tons. 

The imports of flax from soviet Russia during the present calendar year are ai 
follows: 

Lithuania, nil; Latvia, nil; Esthonia, 1,561 tons (May 15 to July 16, 1920) 



DOWNFALL OF RUSSIA'S INDUSTRY. 

The Pravda, of November 14, publishes Larin's statistics about Russia's industry. 
He compares the years 1913 and 1914 with this year, and says that production has 
fallen as follows: 

PCTcent, 

Dyes, varnishes, etc 2. 2 

Paper and cardboard (including the Ukraine) *. 15. 2 

Ruober industry L 7 

Glass of every description 13. 

Match industry' 16. 

Tobacco 17. 7 

Spirits 5.0 

Sugar (including the Ukraine) 4. 5 

Raw starch 7. 8 

Coal industry (including the Ukraine and Siberia) 25. 

Oil, naphtha, (including the Caucasus) 33. 

Copper industry 50. 

Platina 33. 

Gold (including Siberia) 12. 

Magnesium industry 25. 

Iron ore (including the Ukraine) 12. 

Pig iron (including the Ukraine) 24. 

Iron and steel (including the Ukraine) 4. 

Cotton (Turkestan) 20. 

Cotton mills 3. 3 

Flax 50.0 

Flax treating 33. 

Sulphuric acid 11. 4 

Butter (including the Ukraine, but without Caucasus, Siberia, and Don dis- 
tricts) 4. 3 

Chemical industry 10. 4 

Wood-working industry 30. 

Flour 18. rt 

Tar industry (not including White Russia) 75. 

Soap and candles 2. ^ 

Lead pencils 1. 2l 



Exhibit No. 17-A. 

On the 29th ultimo two German boats, the Chapella and Bertha, from Dan; 
returned to Reval after the unsuccessful attempt to reach Petrograd. These steams 
reached the south of the river Narova (near Narva), and then for some unknot 
reason were unable to proceed farther. The cargoes of both these boats, consisti] 
of gifts of clothing and food for Petrograd communists and military stores for the Ri 
army, were disclmrged into wagons at Reval and sent to Petrograd by rail^ as goodd 
in transit. 
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Exhibit No. 17-B. 

interc0ur8b with russia. 

From Narva 25. X. Thirty-four box cars with different goods to Riiasia; 9 Estho- 
idanB from Russia to Esthoma; 49 box cars with goods to Russia. 

26. X. Forty-six box cars with goods, belongings of Esthonians from Russia. 
DaniBli Consul SchHben and German Representative Kljute from Russia. 
Thirteen box cars with goods to Russia. 

Zinovjeff with his secretary and 16 other persons to Russia. 

27. X. Two Russian couriers from Russia to Esthonia; 1 Esthonian courier and 
42 travelers to Russia; 3 box cars of goods to Russia; 485 German prisoners of war 
from Russia to Germany. 

Exhibit 17-C. ^ 

The following goods passed through Reval in transit for Petrograd during the period 
November 18^25, 1920: 

Ten carloads various food products; 13 carloads medicinal stores; 20 carloads salt; 
3 flats airplanes; 8 carloads (flats) locomotive boilers; 15 carloads ammunition; 
2 carloads horseshoes; 3 carloads iron; 1 carload pickles in tubs. 



Exhibit 17-D. 

intercourse with russia. 

[Translation from the Talliima Teataja, Reval, Nov. 26, 1920.] 

Narva, November 24: 

From Esthonia, 13 transit goods vans; 955 Russian prisoners of war. 

From Russia, 1,418 German-Austrian prisoners of war; 22 goods vans of transit 
goods; 1,000 German- Austrian prisoners of war. 

To Russia, 956 Russian prisoners of war. 

November 25, from Russia, 35:empty goods vans; 18 goods vans of transit goods; 
950 repatriated Esthonian subjects. 



ExHiBrr 17-E. 

INTERCOURSE WITH RUSSIA, 
[Translation from the Kaja, Reval, Nov. 19, 1920.] 

November 16: 

From Russia: Thirty-five Esthonian subjects, with belongings; 38 railway vans 
vith different goods; 15 empty goods vans; I railway van with veneer; 1,000 German- 
Austrian prisoners of war, who were despatched by the sea route. 

From Esthonia: Two goods vans containing transit goods; 609 prisoners of war 
from Germany; 23 railway vans with transit goods. 

November 17: 

From Russia: Twenty-seven empty goods vans; 30 goods vans containing transit 
goods; 2 empty vans. 

From Estnonia: Five Russian families who were repatriated to Russia; 5 goods 
^'ans with transit goods, courier Tarras viith 10 sealed letters; courier Sandberg with 
8 sealed letters; Russian courier Melisanoff with 12 sealed Ic tters; 6 goods vans with 
transit goods. 

Exhibit 17-F. 

The following goods passed through Reval in transit for Petrograd during the period 
22/29, October, 1920: 

Fifteen carloads potatoes; 3 car loads flour; 1 carload butter; 2 carloads milk powder; 
1 carload medical goods; 2 carloads bandages; 20 carloads agricultural machinery; 
1 carload spirit (vodka); 8 carloads lead; 12 boxes percussion caps; 2 flats, pipes, 
various. 
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Exhibit No. 17-G. 

INTERCOURflE WITH RUSSIA. 
[Translation from the Faewaleht, Reval, Dec. 2,1920.J 

November 26: 

From Russia: Four hundred and eighty-nine Esthonian (repatriated) subjects. 

To Russia: Twenty- two goods vans with transit goods; 16 goods vans with transit 
goods. 

November 27: 

From Russia: Five himdred and seven German-Austrian prisoners of war. 

To Russia: Five goods vans with transit goods. There arrived at Narva 920 Russian 
prisoners of war on their way home. Twenty- two goods vans with transit goods. 

From Reval to Narva 870 German- Austrian prisoners of war on their way home. 

November 28: 

To Russia: Fifteen goods vans with different goods; 3 goods vans with transit 
goods. 

From Russia: Forty-two goods vans with belongings of Esthonian (repatriated "i 
subjects. 

November 29 : 

From Russia: Forty -five empty goods vans. 

To Russia: Forty goods vans "^tti transit goods; 9 goods vans with transit goods. 
November 30: 

To Russia: Two famiUes with their belongings; 651 Russian prisoners of war arrived 
at Narva from Port Baltic on their way homeward. 

From Russia: One thousand and seventy-eight German- Austrian prisoners of war 
arrived at Narva on their way homeward. 



Exhibit No. 17-H. 

Petrogradskaia Pravda of November 27 enumerates goods comprising about 3,301 
carloads of various materials — over 2,500,000 poods — that have been imported into 
Russia via lamburg, Esthonia, up to November 15, 1920; 1,101 carloads of farm 
machinery and tools, 883 carloads of potatoes, 425 carloads of paper, 129 of leather, and 
smaller quantities of herrings, vegetable seed, electric lamps, carpentering tools, foot- 
wear, medicine, automobiles, etc. Forty-five carloads of lead arrived from Holland . 
Denmark has contributed coal, Esthonia paper, and Germany plows. 



ExHiBrr No. 17-1. 

During the period August 26-30, the following goods have been sent to Russifi 
Thirty-three box cars of paper; 16 box cars of sole leather; 6 box cars of whetstones 

8 box cars of yam; 3 box cars of blacksmith's iron; 2 box cars of general merchandiBe; 

2 fiatcars of boiler tubes; 1 box car of typewriters; 1 box car of gnnders. 



Exhibit No. 17-J. 

Isvestija of Juljr 6, 1920: 

Since the opening of the Esthonian frontier (the first cars crossed the border on 
May 8) up to June 19, the following goods have passed the border station at Jambnrg 

Agricultural machinery, 269 carloads, as follows: Mowers, 3,258; reapers, 1,848 
rakes, 1,362; cultivators, 400; seaprators, 1,000; machine mowers, 41; sickles, 90,000 
scythes, 211,800; cases of spare parts, 177. 

Paper, 117 carloads, 78,327 poods; leather, 8 Carloads, 4,379 poods; saws, 3 car- 
loads, 30,000 pieces; dyeing extract, 11 carloads, 10,711 poods; seeds, 62 carloads, 
40,926 poods; potatoes, 827 carloads, 809,967 poods. 

In addition there have arrived at Reval up to June 19 the following large quantities 
of additional goods: 

Winnowing machines ffrom Germany), 146; traction engines, 13; sole leather, 40 
tons; herring, 5,440 barrels: cement, 48,000 tons. 
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The following goods passed through Keval en route for Petrograd during the period 
l8t to the 15th October: 

Twenty-five wagon loads agricultural machinery; eight wagon loads boiler tubes; 
three wagon loads chlor kali (chemical for the manufacture of poisoned gas); two wagon 
loads medical stores; 11 wagon loads leather; 4 wagon loads telephone wire; 20 wagon 
loads x>otatoes; 3 wagon loads flour; 15 wagon loads electric lamps; 2 wagon loads 
rice; 10 wagon loads nails; 2 wagon loads salt; 5 wagon loads bandages; 4 ws^on load« 
powdered milk; 4 wagon loads preserved meat; 1 wagon load cacao in sacks. 



Exhibit No. 17-L. 
(From The Living Age, Jan. 22, 1921.] 

Krasnaya Gazeta of October 10, reporting an agreement made in England for the 
immediate shipment to Russia of cloth to the value of 2,000,000 pounds sterling, con- 
tains the following comment: 

"Up to October 1 we have received, for example, about 350,000 poods of various 
agricultural implements. Taking into account the kind of implements received 
f scythes, rakes, and such), which are not large or heavy, we see that the quantity has 
been very large. We should note also that our agricultural workers needed these very 
implements. 

"Of exceptional importance for oiu* lumber mills were the steel saws received from 
abroad, of which about 60,000 arrived up to October 1. Of course, this is not such a 
large nimiber according to peace-time reckoning, but inasmuch as our most important 
indfustrial center — Petrograd — prepares not more than 10,000 saws per half year, the 
saws that arrive from abroad will help the production of lumber, which, by the way, 
is needed to ship abroad in exchange for goods received. 

"Our leather factories have been relie^'^ed greatly b>r the arrival from abroad of 
'Dubilny* extract (about 68,000 poods). Many factories in soviet Russia, which were 
on the eve of closing down because they did not have this extract, can now increase 
their output. 

''Paper also occupies a prominent place among the goods imported. More than 
200.000 poods had arrived by October 1. which represents approximately three-fourths 
of the monthly production of all the paper factories of the entire Petrograd district. 

" There has also been received from abroad sole leather to the amount of 70,000 poods, 
which our shoe factories needed very badly. Some factories were closed for want of 
sole leather, though they had large reserves of uppers. Great importance attaches 
also to the arrival from abroad of 10 carloads of electric lamps (about 800,000 pieces) . It 
is necessary to take into accoimt that, at the present moment, there are only two fac- 
tories in soviet Russia that manufacture these electric lamps, which put out not more 
than 35,000 lamps per month. 

*'The export of goods from Russia has been very inconsiderable to date. We have 
imported, to October 1, about 2,000,000 poods of various goods, but we have exported 
only about 170 carloads of flax and 84 carloads of veneer wood (the shipment of the 
tatter began only in September and is to London). To date we have paid for the 
goods secured abroad for the most part in gold." 



Exhibit 17-M. 

[Abstract from the Esthonian Press, Dec. 6, 1920.] 

A few days ago the local commercial representative of the soviet government sent a 
«^argo of 8,495 poods of flax by steamship Baltonia to England . 



Exhibit 17-N. 

[Abstracts of the Esthonian Press, Reval, Dec. 11, 1920.] 

**P!aewaleht" gives the following figures regarding Esto-Russian transit trade: 
To Russia: Tons. 

Salt 839 

Other foodstuffs 385 

Leather and leather goods 4 
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To Russia: Tons. 

Timber 4 

Woodenware 3 

Paper and printed matter 470 

Textiles, footwear 613 

Steel and iron 218 

Steel goods and tools 1, 093 

Other ironware 801 

Leaden and copper goods 1, 688 

Agricultiu^l machinery and implements 562 

Instruments and apparatuses 70 

Emery goods, etc 335 

Coal 1,142 

Mineral oils 104 

Other oils 4 

Rubber goods 20 

Chemicals 1, 650 

Sundry goods 589 

From Russia: 

Veneer 2, 382 

Flax 1,132 

Simdry goods 23 

These figures cover a period from the conclusion of the war to the 1st of December. 



Exmnrr 17-0. 

IMPORTS INTO SOVIET RUSSIA. 
[Wireless message, W. N. 646, C. W. 616.] 

Petrograd, November 27, 1920. 
Since the resumption of exchange of goods with foreign countries up to November 
15, 3,300 trucks loaded with foreign goods (over 2,000,000 poods in all, roughly 3,000 
tons) have passed through Yamburg. Tin is coming from Holland, lead and coal from 
Denmark, and paper from Sweden and Esthonia. 



Exhibit 18. — Soviet Russia, 

[From the report of the Minister of Economics and Transport, Mr. Rykoff, to the Third Congress of the 
People's Economic Council, Moscow, Jan. 22-25, 1«20.1 

[From Pravda, Jan. 26, 1920.] 



Prewar. 



1918 



1919 



1920 



LocomotiVfes unfit 

for service. 
Locomotives repaired 



15 per cent i. . 
8 per cent 



spare 



Locomotive 
parts. 

Railroad cars manu- 
factured. 

Locomotives dis- 
carded monthly. 

Roads and bridges 
built. 

Big bridges built 



Flax'.. 



100 per cent . 



100 per cent . 



G 



do 

per cent ex- 
ported. 
,000,000 poods... 



V 



350,000 poods. 



59.5 per cent. 

"We can not now re- 
pair engines as 
quickly as they 
break down." (2 
per cent.) 

3 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

200. 

23 per cent. 

36 per cent. 

["Will show enormous 



1 "During worst period of the war." 
« " Our flax stocks will last from 8 to 12 months, and we are thus not in a position to export any quantity 
worth mentioning." 
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Prewar 


1918. 


1910. 


1930. 


Grain* 




60,000,000 poods. 


90,000,000 poods... 


One-fourth of crop 


Potatoes 




C(^t<m, available 






8,000,000 poods.... 


reaches consumers. 


Cottonl consumption . 


100 per cent 


15 per cent 


4.5 per cent. 


mdes . V: 7....^. 




1,000,000 collected 
during first 6 
montns. 


650,000 expected. 
30 per cent. 


Wa«ms 

AgHkniltuTftl macbin- 


... . .... 

100 per cent 




do 






30 per cent. 


Skjyfties 


.. .do 






123 per cent. 
84 per cent. 
36 per cent. 


Sickles 


do 






RArrA^.Ar mfifihinftry. 


do 






Machines 


/1,000,000 poods.... 
\100 per cent 


V*::::;:;:::::::: 




f375,000 poods. (30 per 
30 per cent of prewar 


Firewood (Moscow 


/ 




industries). 


/7,000,000... 


1 




industries operating. 
(25 per cent.) 




\100 per cent. 




I'ATti^ TDflcbifie^ np. 


/ 




11 per cent. 
25 per cent. 


erating. 
Wool machines oi>- 


100 per cent 






eratiuK. 
Woolen Industry 


. .do 






64 per cent. 


Yam production 


do 


723,000 poods.... 


467,000 poods 


" Kostroma' ' facto- 


do 


100 per cent. 


ries output (model 
Soviet factory). 
Metal industry 


do 






25 per cent. 


Industrial establish- 


10,000 






2,000. 


ments in operation . 
Tinwnploywent --,... 




1 


" Only a portion of our 


General production * . 




i 


industry is busy, yet 
we are short of 
hands." (43 per 
cent.) 
One-third of prewar 






1 


home consumption. 



» "The republic grain depots in central Russia contain to-day only sufficient grain to suffice the laborers 
and peasants for t&ee months— namely on rations now allowed— up to the end of April." 

* "Soviet Russia is, in other words, producing about a third as much as it consumed prior to the war. 
We may be able to continue in this way for another year, living upon what has previously been produced 
bat we are day by day getting nearer the time when the crisis will arrive." 



Exhibit No. 19. 

iSouice: "Russian gold reserve," by W. J. Novitsky, former vice minister of finance of the Omsk gov- 
ernment, and financial delegate to the Russian embassy in Washington, D. C] 

« ****** 

Gold on hand at the beginning of the war, 1914 $801, 500, 000 

Sale of gold to England for Russian credit abroad, in- 
volving the important agreement that the gold should 
be returned to Russian use after the war $330, -OOO, 000 

Gold shipped to Sweden for credit 2,500,000 

Balance of national gold reserve on hand at the outbreak 

of the bolshevist revolution 469, 000, 000 

801,500,000 

II. 

Balance of national gold reserve on hand at the outbreak of the bolshe- 
vist revolution 469, 000, 000 

Received from other sources, mainly through confiscations 177, 000, 000 

Total amount of gold in the State bank in Petrograd November, 

1918 646,000,000 
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Gold paid to Germany under the Brest- Li tovsk treaty as 

first installment of contribution $160, 000. 000 

Gold captured by the Siberians 330, 000, 000 

Balance on hand in the summer of 1919 156, 000, 000 

1646, 000, 000 

III. 

Balance on hand in the summer of 1919 156, 000, OOO 

Recaptured from Siberia 233,998,519 

The Rumanian gold 125, 000, OOO 

Total amount of gold on hand in the beginning of 1920 514, 998. 519 

The soviet authorities, early in February of 1921, report that the balance now on 
hand amounts to approximately 350,000,000 gold rubles— i. e., $175,000,000. The 
difference is not accounted for, but it is known that a certain amount has been paid 
to the seceded territories of Russia, another amount used for the maintenance of soxdet 
agencies abroad, as well as for foreign propaganda, and the balance distributed abroad 
as an attraction for trade and political relations with Russia. 



Exhibit No. 16. 

In view of the breakdown of transportation and the distances in Russia from the 
interior to the seacoasts, there is submitted herewith a comparative size map of the 
United States with its possessions and the map of the old Russian Empire. 



ExmBiT No. 20. 

[From "Public feeding in Petrograd," Apr. 3, 1920. Izvestia.J 

There exists for all citizens a single basic ration of three-eighths pound. Further 
supplementary labor rations are issued in three groups. Group A (workmen of heavy 
physical labor), three-fourths pound; group B (occupied in lighter work), one-half 
pound; and group C (soviet employees), one-fourth pound. One must also note 
that a labor ration is issued only for days actually spent at work. Thus if a workman 
does not come out to work on such and such a day, then for that day he does not receive 
a ration. The factory's committees act as a control for enforcing this principle. 



ExHiBrr No. 21. 

STATEMENT FROM MAIN COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN TRADE ATTACHED TO THE PRAE8IDIUM 
OF THE SUPREME SOVIET OF NATIONAL ECONOMY. 

[Economic Life, Sept. 18, 1920.] 

A concession, in the broadest sense of the word, means the granting by the State 
to a private individual of the possibiUty of deriving advantages that are not acces- 
sible to all and everyone on a general basis. In this sense, there is in each concesBion 
the element of privilege. Concessions vary much with respect to their subject. In 
their legal structure they fall into two main types: 

Either the concessionary is given the right to get possession of and produce certain 
values" on the territory of the grantor of the concession, or a private individual is 
intrusted with the task of supplying certain needs of the population, which tasks 
represent governmental functions, and he is given the right to equip and exploit an 
enterprise in connection with this task. 

The difference between these two types is that concessions of the first type — ^as, for 
example, forest and inining concessions — are in essence acts of alienation. The con- 
cessionary is here given a property right to appropriate certain goods by taking them 
from the ground and converting them into his property * * *. 
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Control over the conduct of the concessionary of a public law type in this case 
should be extensive and preventive in character. It is carried out either by a special 
organ or by means of a representative of the State introduced into the management 
or other directing organs or the enterprise. 

Continued violation by the concessionary of his duties, failure to carry out the de- 
mands of the State, and a clearly inexpedient management of the business, may lead 
to not only buying back before the end of the term, but also, in certain instances, 
the taking over of the management of the enterprise by compulsion and the carrying 
on of the enterprise at the expense of the concessionary until the defects noted have 
been removed. 

Exhibit No. 22. 

the brotherly support op communist proletarians. 
[By V. Bystiiansky. Petrograd Pravda, Oct. 22, 1920.] 

In the report of the executive committee of the Communist International to the 
Second World Congress of the Communist International, Comrade Zinoviev wrote: 

"Russian workmen, to whom the progressive workmen of other countries have 
rendered brotherly assistance during the course of two decades, have considered it their 
proletarian duty now to render similar brotherly assistance to the struggling proletariat 
that is in more difficult material circumstances. 

"With respect to the assistance in money which the Communist International has 
rendered to orotherly parties, the yellow Social Democrats, with the support of the 
tatleiB of the bourgeoisie press, have raised a lot of noise in various countries of Europe. 
People who do not consider it disgraceful to use material support given by the brigand- 
like League of Nations raise shouts of protest because the workmen of one country 
support their brothers in another countiy. 

*The workmen themselves did not take this attitude toward the matter. The 
Italian Communists, for example, practically declared quite openly that some of 
their party organizations were able to be founded only because the Communist Inter- 
national rendered brotherly assistance to the Italian workmen. The workmen 
communists in other countries have made similar declarations." 

The enemies of the proletarian revolution, both the pure bourjjeoisie and theii 
•Socialist" supporters, do not, however, cease to take advantage, in their campaign of 
slander against the Third International, of the fact that is clearly understandable that 
for any revolutionary proletarian, that brotherly assistance is given by the Russian 
workmen who have triumphed over capital to the toilers of other countries who are 
fighting for power. 

The entire western European bourgeois press, which is bought up by capital, has 
not ceased to throw dirt at communism because of the subsidy which the daily British 
Socialist paper. Daily Herald, was receiving from the Russian proletariat. This organ 
put the question before its workmen readers whether they considered it admissible to 
use the brotherly assistance of the Russian proletariat. The overwhelming majority 
of the English proletarians who expressed tnemselves on this matter considered the 
use of the assistance of Russian brothers as absolutely natural. Only a few found it 
unpermissible and their strongest argument was the following: 

It is not right for English workmen to take money from a people which has been 
ruined so completely and shamelessly by England. 
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Exhibit No. 23. 
baku oil indu8tky. 

[Economic Life, Oct. 16, 1920.] 

According to the reports of the main committee on oil, the movement of oil pro- 
duction in the district of Baku for the months of the current year is as follows (pro- 
duced in million poods): 



Date. 



In 6 locaU- 
ties. 



Including 

thefourtn 

TnaJn 

locaUty. 



192a 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Total, 8 months 



1&2 
17.5 
19.3 
17.9 
16.5 
15.1 
13.3 
12.2 



130.0 



9.8 
9.0 
9.9 
9.2 
8.4 
7.5 
6.1 
5.5 



63.4 



Thus beginning with April, there is a constant decrease in production, which went 
at a terrific rate during the last period. The production in September fell to 10,900,000 
poods * * * 

The reserves of oil products in the district of Baku on August 1 were 243,600,000 
poods * * * 

As to the oil refining factories, their activity during the last months is characterized 
by the following figures. Since the date of nationalization to September 1 of this 
year, 19,800,000 poods of products were turned over to be refined and 19,500,000 were 
received from renning processes. The amount of fully refined oil was 4,400,000 poods. 
The main products of exi)ort in oil and oil products, are on hand in abundance as is 
seen from the above. It is only necessary to increase the preparation of special sorts 
of oil and benzine, the reserves of which have decreased considerably. 



Exhibit No. 24. 

[Excerpt from Lenin Report, Krasnaya Gazeta, Nov. 23, 1920.] 

. At the present moment, we are carrying on negotiations to sign concessions with 
American billionaires. This circumstance will help to make acute the relations of 
Japan and America. At the present moment in Japan voices are heard, saying that 
soviet Russia is driving Japan into war with America. In very fact, the contradic- 
tions of these countries, which can be solved only by war, have increased and have 
prepared the soil for conflicts during the course of decades. And we are only taking 
advantage of these contradictions in our own interests. 

The fact that we sign concessions with a foreign bourgeoisie testifies to our enormous 
moral and material victory. Our enemies, filled with the desire to suppress us by 
military force, have been obliged to conclude treaties with us, and by this to render 
assistance to our strengthening; and it would have been possible to reproach us for 
the signing of concessions only if we might have hoped to overthrow capital in the 
whole world solely (?) (1) with the strength of a single country. 
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Exhibit No. 25. 

the problem of foreign trade. 

[By A. Prasolov (leading article), Economic Life, Nov. 5, 1920.] 

The question of foreign trade is first of all a political question. At one end it rests 
in the field of the pohtical possibility for the bourgeoisie to combine the struggle 
against soviet Russia — a struggle for the reestablishing of a world system of capitalism — 
with an active economic association with soviet Russia; at the other end it rests in the 
field of the tactical considerations of the Russian proletariat in its direct struggle with 
the disintegrating capitalism of the west and of the east. 

For the bourgeoisie this question is more tragic and complicated. The ecomomic 
system of the bourgeoisie is in the process of disintegration. For the bourgeoisie there 
can be no question of the reestablishment of its economic rule, so long as a soviet 
breach exists in capital, so long as it can not settle with the active revolutionary force 
of the proletariat, both at home and abroad. For the bourgeoisie the economic collapse 
10 becoming so acute as to constantly cause incessant political shivers, which are 
making the entire capitalistic world tremble. 

It is enough to say that j ust as in former periods military conflicts inside the bourgeoisie 
itaelf developed slowly, taking sometimes whole decades, now on the other hand the 
situation of capitalism with respect to the question of the Versailles peace, the question 
of trade with Russia, and the question of intervention, forces them not only to cross 
diplomatic swords, but even to violate "peaceful" relations and allow conflicts to 
become of an armed character, where the circumstances are very insignificant. If this 
has not taken place, the reason is the internal political instability of the rule of the 
bourgeoisie or each country and of the general hatred of all countries for soviet Russia. 
In one way or another capitalism is politically strained to the utmost, not only with 
respect to us, but with respect to one another. 

In all this is to be found the reason why, despite the continuing economic rivalry 
of the bourgeoisie for the soviet republic, despite the incessant demand to trade with 
as, capitalism does not do this in an organized maimer, does not sign trade agreements 
vdth us, xx)litically does not recognize us, and will scarcely decide to do this for some 
time to come. 

The proletariat not only carries on the struggle against the bourgeoisie over the 
<luestion of economic organization, but it also strengthens itself with respect to organi- 
zation within the bourgeoisie. Economic constructive work, it is true, nas gone slow 
with us because of the struggle. But all the basic factors for such work are gradually 
recovering health (transportation, wood fuel, and oil). The significance of our struggle 
not only is that we are carrying it on successfully against the world robbers, but also 
that the success of our struggle makes the present and future economic relations 
between us and the Entente, relations only of exchange of goods for our raw material, 
while we defend unconditionally our economic sovereignty, our independent develop- 
ment, and not dependence on capitalism, as colonies. On the other hand, for capital- 
ism the interest in Russia is not simply in raw material as such, it needs to secure this 
from us as raw material from a colony — to exploit our productive possibilities exclu- 
xively to its own advantage! It is true, the victories on the Wrangle front and the 
conclusion of peace with Poland may for a long time prevent the bourgeoisie from 
desiring to convert us into a colony, because it nas not a point of support for such a 
policy. But, of course, we are speaking here of the general tendencies in the struggle 
'it capitalism against us, and of the general tendencies of our efforts to prevent this 
at any cost. Ttus the breaking up of this scheme of the struggle of the bourgeoisie 
with us, and of us with the bourgeoisie, can only be as an episode and not at all a matter 
'if principle. We are interested only in economic equality of rights with large capa- 
rAlistic coimtries, quite seriously and without any mental reservations we can put the 
'juestion of our need of machines and of half-manufactured articles, because if we con- 
nnue to exist, capitalism falls by the efforts of the proletariat in each large capital- 
'Ptio country 

Thus, in so far as the economic independence of Russia in principle does not de- 
<nde anything for the bourgeoisie but decides everything for us, we can set about to 
i»ecure all that we need without any fear lest we assist capitalism to recover its health. 
Id addition, as a matter of tactics the question of not entering into relations with 
capitalifim could be raised at a moment when we had the most complete guaranty 
that capitalism had only a few remnants to live, and that it would be enough for us 
to make a single military sortie, to start the fire in the west. 

However, we do not have such assurance. Under present circumstances the 
BQoet sensitive apparatus, which shows that capitalism is near to death, is the com- 
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pact and organized character of the proletariat in the Communist Party. Europe 
and America have overcome in this direction the last obstacles, but with the excep- 
tion of Germany, after the congress of the Independents at Halle, nowhere as yet ia 
there a powerful Communist Party. 

Thus IS decided the political question of foreign trade with sovdet Russia for the 
bourgeoise and for the revolutionary proletariat. 

Should the process of disintegration of capitalism from our side develop just one- 
sided as has the process of the growth of Socialist revolutions and of the constructions 
of soviet economic systems; that is, should the disintegration of capitalism not in- 
crease as a result of internal and external contractions, then we might say that the 
foreign trade of the soviet republic with the bourgeoisie is practically impossible 
But m actual fact the question stands quite different. So long as the bourgeoisie 
is in power, it can not renounce the struggle agairst us, and boiu*geois governments 
defending the interests of capital as a whole scarcely, as we have already said, wile 
go so far as to recognize soviet Russia as a political and economic subject in the sphere 
of normal and peaceful international relations. But the process of disintegratinp 
of the bourgeois state goes on not only in the sense that the working class is starting 
on the road to conquer power. The bourgeoisie is assisting this destruction with its 
own hands. 

If capitalism as a whole can not make peace with the fact that Russia is not its 
colony, and is therefore obliged to continue the struggle against it, on the other hand 
individual capitalists and even whole groups of such (and it is even possible that 
some single country such as America) can not reconcile themselves to the fact that 
theiir production is breaking down because of the absence of raw material and a 
market for their products, with the prospect of individual ruin for the glory of capital- 
ism as a whole. Precisely in the period of the disintegration of capitalism conflietB 
become acute not only between national-bourgeoisie groupings, but even inside each 
national bourgeoisie. 

Just as the international contradiction of capital weakens its stru^le with us, 
and thus assists its own ruin, so complete divergence of interests witMh a national 
bourgeoisie helps considerably the sharpening of individual interests within iu 
midst and the economic drawing closer and establishing of relations on the part ol 
of individual capitalists with us. This weakens the united bourgeoise front, and 
undermines the policy of the government and the foundations of the state. 

Of course we can derive from all this for ourselves only profit. 

In the first place, because we shall in an organized manner harvest the result?^ 
which sometimes will be very substantial, of the partisan, economic sorties of the 
capitalists against one another. 

In the second place because trade de facto without the conclusion of trade agrees 
ments does not impose on us economic obligations that are substantially opposed to 
our economic system. In these conditions we can successfully make payments with 
our gold fund and valuables, which satisfy individual capitalists or separate grour*- 
ingsofsuch. 

In the third place, taking advantage of the partisan relations with us of capital, wei 
can always secure from the latter not only and not so much the delivery of manufec^ 
tured goods, but also the materials for our production and the necessary machiner)'.j 

Thus, the conclusion with us of a trade agreement, in addition to economic necessity 
as a result of the requirement of raw material, is for the bourgeoisie very necessary (thid 
does not solve its problem completely in view of the considerations expressed above )j 
because it gives us a privileged position with respect to our opponents in the matter 
of organization. 

If one takes into accoimt the feet that economic connections in the above indicated 
spirit can exist and already at present to exist, for us with large and small capitalistic 
States, and that such transit-bourgeois creatures as Esthonia, Latvia, and others are 
vitally interested in this, then by using skillfully our export and exchange fund, and 
also tnrough the skillful policy of our foreign agents, we can attain very considerablt 
results. 

On the skillful policy of the people's commissariat of foreign trade will depend tht 
strengthening of our production and to a considerable extent the victorious result o 
the struggle on all fronts. 

A. Prasolov. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned Ic 
meet at 9.45 o'clock a, m. Tuesday, February 15, 1921.) 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Eepresentatives, 

WasMngtoUj Ty^esdayj February 16, 1921. 

The committee met at 9.45 o'clock a. m., Hon. Stephen G. Porter 
(chahman) presiding. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. A. W. KLIEFOTH, RE- 
GIONAL ECONOMIST, STATE DEPARTMNET. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. Have you any- 
thing fmi}her, Mr. Khef oth, to put in the record ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. I would ratner answer questions that you maj 
care to ask. I might give a few figures on Kussian trade, such as it 
was before the war began, to give you an idea of what it might be 
again in the future. The total value of goods imported from the 
United States into Russia amounted in 1911 to about $50,000,000, 
m 1912 to $42,000,000, and in 1913 to $37,000,000. 

Mr. Browne. Exported from this country to Russia? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Exported from this country directly to Russia. 
It has been declining steadily during the years previous to the war, 
as the Germans were largely controlling tne exports to Russia, and 
only half of our goods that went to Russia went from the United 
States to Russia. 

PlOf these amounts, taking for instance the 1913 figures — that is, 
$37,000,000 — raw cotton amounted to $2?,604,000; agricultural ma- 
chinery, $3,600,000; other machinery, $2,600,000; raw rubber, 
$2,800,000, and the balance amounted to $5,496,000. In imports 
into Russia the United States was third in place among the other 
countries, immediately after Germany with $321,400,000 and Great 
Britain with $85,200,000. 

The share of the United States in the total imports with Russia 
was only about 6.4 per cent. 

Raw cotton, the main item of American export to Russia, was 
imported by Russia in 1913 from various countries, as follows: United 
States, $22,604,000, approximately; England, about $4,751,000, ap- 
proximately; Germany, $14,964,000, approximately; and smaller 
amoimts from Holland and Austria, $200,000 and $137,000, respec- 
tively. 

Mr. Browne. Raw cotton ? 

Mr. Kjliefoth. Raw cotton. 

Mr. Browne. How does Germany compare in this item? 

Mr. Kxiefoth. Germany, having no cotton of her own at all, was 
reselling American cotton to Russia to an amount of 66 per cent of 
the direct American cotton imports into Russia. Even Holland and 
Austria sold American cotton to Russia, although in small quan- 
tities. England alone can export her own cotton to Russia — that is, 
cotton grown in India and Egypt — but, as a matter of fact, Russia 
imported coroparatively small quantities of Indian and Egyptian 
cotton, while England was also acting as a middleman selling Ameri- 
can cotton to Russia. These figures would indicate that tamng the 
cotton situation as a basis, our exports to Russia actually total twice 
the amounts oflicially published. 

87845—21 12 
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These data upon analysis reveal similar situations in other cases^ 
notably that of machinery, copper, and rubber. 

Mucn of the cotton now used in Poland is likewise imported from 
England and Germany; that is, American cotton. 

Then I might also give you the amount of export from Russia to 
the United States in 1913, which was $7,078,500, as you see, a very 
small amount. Therefore, when we are talkiiig about our trade with 
Russia we must always remember that the Russian trade has been 
a very small amount of our foreign trade and in order to have an 
important or larger trade with Russia it will take years and years of 
development of trade routes and of customers within Russia. 

The Chairman. To do what ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. To develop customers in Russia. We would have 
to take over German and British customers and others in order to 
acquaint them first with American goods. 

Mr. Dickinson. Our principal handicap in trading with Russia is 
that she produces the same things for export that we do. 

Mr. Kliefoth. Very much so, with the exception of manufactured 
goods and machinery. 

The Chairman. And cotton. 

Mr. Kliefoth. And cotton. Of course, during the war, and espe- 
cially under the soviet regime, American losses amounted to quite a 
few million dollars. It is at present impossible to estimate the exact 
amount. I have asked the solicitor's oflice in the State Department 
if thev could give us an approximate estimate, based on the claims 
alreadfy presented officially to the Department of State. They said 
they would be very glad to do so, but it will require considerable time 
as eachparticular claim must be found in the files and then tabulated. 

Mr. Dickinson. You mean by that the losses of property by per- 
sons, American citizens, living in Russia, or having property in 
Russia ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes; living in Russia, and of Americans owning 
property in Russia, or American firms having bank deposits in the 
Russian banks at the time the bolshevik regime came into power. 

Mr. Dickinson. Do you know whether there is any plan by which 
that property is being cared for in any of the negotiations covering 
the indemnity settlements of the war ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. I know of none. It is, however, true that the benefit 
which the United States could derive from the normal trade with 
Russia would be vastly superior to the settlement of claims which we 
might present to Russia, although the total is more than our past 
trade amounted to. 

Mr. Dickinson. Have you noticed the article in the morning Postj 
concerning an uprising set for May 1, 1921, by the soviet government i 

Mr. Kliefoth. I just noticed the headline. 

The Chairman. That is in Spain, is it not ? 

Mr. Dickinson. The headquarters is supposed to come from the 
Russian soviet. I wondered if the State Department was aware ol 
it. I presume these questions should be directed to Mr. Bullard. 

Mr. Bullard. I have not seen the paper this morning. 

Mr. Kliefoth. While Mr. Bullard is reading that I wiR just finish 
and say that since trade with soviet Russia and the outside world is 
being reestablished the Soviets have imported up to this time an 
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amount of approximately $9,000,000 of goods from all foreign 
countries. 

The Chairman. That is up to what date ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. That is from May of last year up to February 1, 
1921. 

Mr. Dickinson. They are living almost within themselves then. 

Mr. Kliefoth. Yes; it is a hand-to-mouth existence, and of this 
amount approximately $2,250,000 consists of imports from the Scan- 
dinavian countries and the balance, $6,750,000, goods imported from 
the other countries of the world, of which I woiild personally estimate 
about 25 per cent consists of American goods. 

The Chairman. From what source do you get those amounts ? 

Mr, Kliefoth. These estimates are based on reports sent to the 
State Department and the Department of Commerce from our con- 
sular and trade representatives in those countries, although the oflGlcial 
Btfttistics of all foreign countries are not published until the year fol- 
lowing the year in question. So it is very difficult officially to obtain 
these figures at the present time. 

Mr. Browne. What are most of the exports from this country that 
comprise the 25 per cent ? 

Mr. Kjliefoth. Typewriters, finished paper products, and a small 
amount of medical goods, small amounts of very small machinery. 
Those are the principal items. 

Mr. Browne. Are there any guns or ammunition ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. No. Although the Soviets have imported guns and 
other materials used for war purposes from Scandinavian countries 
and the Baltic States and from Germany. 

Mr. MooRES. You know nothing of large exports of shoes ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. I should have mentioned shoes also, but not a 
lai^e order, rather a very small amount of shoes, and soap. 

Mr. Begg. Do you know anything definitely regarding a contract 
of a particular firm for several million pairs of shoes that they are 
TTorkingonnow? 

Mr. Kliefoth. This matter has been brought to the attention of 
the State Department, but we are unable to mention any particular 
firms' contracts. 

Mr. Begg. I do not think it is a secret, because I was up in that 
country and it was common knowledge there and everybody knew 
and talked of it. 

I wondered if you had any data regarding the method of securing 
payments for those contracts that the committee would be entitled to 
bow. 

Mr. Kliefoth. The soviet agencies have offered to pay American 
Krms with Russian gold. 

Mr. Begg. How will these people dispose of that gold ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. That is up to them. 

Mr. Begg. How will they dispose of that gold ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. They will tr^ to dispose of it, of course, in the 
American banks. But they will eventually come up against the 
lifficulty in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. MooRES. It is easy enough to melt the gold and sell it. 

Mr. Kliefoth. I do not know about those regulations. 

Mr. Begg. That brings up a question I was going to ask. Sup- 
k>8ing I had some Russian gold rubles and would melt them myself 
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and take that to the mint, and, without saying where I had obtained 
it, simply say I had come into lawful possession of it. Would they 
mint it for me ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. Mr. Bullard stated this case in full the last time 

Mr. Begg. I understood Mr. Bullard, and I am perfectly willing 
to have him answer the question, but I do not believe that phase oi 
it was brought out. If so, I simply withdraw my question. The 
question I had in mind is could I, or rather, would the mint accept c 
lump of gold that they would receive from me that had no identifica- 
tion with what it was formerly ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. I am not sufficiently famiUar with it, but I am 
quite sure they would require you to give an affidavit as to the 
ownership of this gold. 

The Chairman. If the mint would make a gold brick? 

Mr. Begg. Just melt it up into a lump so that nobody could tel 
whether it was formerly jewelry or dollars ? Would the mint compe 
me to prove where I got it ? 

Mr. Kliefoth. I believe that is the case. 

Mr. Begg. Is that right, Mr. Bullard? 

Mr. Bullard. I do not think you are quite right. I think yoi 
would have to get a lawyer to formulate this. I am not a lawyer 
But I imderstand the assumption is that, as in the case of an Aineiicai 
with bullion, the assumption is that the ownership rests with th 
possessor, and, unless the o^Tiership is questioned, 1 beUeve that i 
would probably be accepted. 

Mr. Begg. ft seems to me that would be an easy way to make th 
transaction then. 

Mr. Bullard. I think that once they were put on warning abou 
this and knew that there was a claim against this gold they probabl; 
would then insist on your guaranteeing to them the validity of you 
title to it, and, of course, the minute you take a large quantity o 
gold they will bo put on warning. 

Mr. Begg. Sure. I think that is a satisfactory answer to me. 

The Chairman. Is there anything further with this witness? 

Mr. Dickinson. I would like to ask Mr. Bullard whether he ha 
any information with reference to the data given in the morning issu 
of the Washington Post ? 

Mr. Bullard. Congressman Browne had asked for this corre 
spondence betweon the Undersecretary of State and Judge Parkei 
that we spoke about the other day, and I told him that I woul 
bring it up. I will hand it over to the clerk. 

The Chairman. Relating to what subject? 

Mr. Bullard. It is the League of Free Nations Association, 
private organization, which published an open letter to the pres 
dential candidates just before the election, stating what they cor 
sidered to be the policy of the United States Government, and askin 
the candidates if they would continue this policy, and after the eler 
tion Judge Parker wrote to the department and asked their conunent 
on this alleged statement of American policy. Mr. Davis replied « 
length, stating that he felt the questions were unfair, that is, tl 
statements made by this private organization of the policy wei 
untrue, and trying to define more clearly what the policy of the Stal 
Department was. Then the League of Free Nations Associatic 
came back with another letter, which was also rephed to by ti 
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icting Secretary. It is an attempt to make a clear public statement 
of what the policy of the State Department is in regard to Hussia, 
Did Congressman Browne spoke of it the other day. 

The Chairman. Do you think, Mr. BroAvne, that it is material to 
p into the record ? 

Mr. Browne. The State Department defends its policy on Russia 
D this commimication more than in any other. There are several 
communications on the part of the State Department, stating just 
tactically how they stand upon this matter. 

The Chairman. While we are on that point, I requested one of you 
pntlemcn to secure data in regard to an agreement between the 
Jlies before we entered into the war, whereby it is stipulated that 
hey were not to deal with Germany either during of after the war. 
[as that data been sent down from the department ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Did you ask any of us for that ? 

The Chairman. I wish you would get that for this record. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I did not quite get what it is that you want. 

The Chairman. We were told at the beginning of the war that the 
lilies had entered into an agreement whereby they agreed not to 
fade with Germany during or after the war. It is in tne nature of 

trade boycott in punishment of offenses, which I assumed, and I 
bmk that everybody else in America did, that it was in the form of 
t treaty. You, perhaps, recall thousands of people had little slips 
hat they took around to the people of the United States asking them 

sign a statement that they would not trade with Germany after 
he war, and my object is to find out whether that was propaganda 
r based upon the facts. 

Mr. BtJLLARD. Is it your assumption that the United States was 
i party to such an agreement? 

1 The Chairman. No, that was before we entered the war, but those 
(ips were sent around after we entered the war. 

Mr. BuLLARD. I will have to ask my superiors on this miatter, 
tecause that does not fall directly under this resolution. 
I The Chairman. It does in a way, because it bears on trade with 
ireign countries. I think this will be a good place to make it a 
tetter of record. 

Mr. BuxLARD. I would suggest that if you wrote a letter making 
I statement very clearly of what you want, that would make it 
ksier for me to discuss with the Secretary ab6ut it. 

This story in the Post this morning is very similar to a great 
lany stories of the kind that have come to our attention with vary- 
|g authenticity. It is exceedingly difficult to make a decision 
^ween the desires and aspirations of these people and what they 
ttuallv will accomplish. There is not the slightest doubt in my 
^d that the scheme proposed here is what this Third Internationale 
I Moscow itself, with practically the same personnel as the soviet 
rremment, would hke to do. How much they will be able to 
Jiver on their program is very largely a matter of guess. I can 
Ustrate what I mean to you by a story of a thing that has come to 
ir attention. During the Communist regime in Hungary they had 
very powerful wireless station near Budapest, when Bela Kim 
d the Communists were in control there, and that wireless station 
\s used to communicate with Moscow. The frontier was practically 
jsed and it was impossible to send mail except by underground 
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courier methods. All the communication between Moscow and i 
agents in western Europe, the Communists of France and German 
etc., was sent to Budapest and wirelessed back and forth. With 
great efficiency they kept carbon copies of all those dispatches, ar 
when the communist jgovemment was overthrown and the ne 
government came in they found all this correspondence, most < 
which was studied very carefully. 

Now, that indicates very clearly what they were trying to do, bi 
they were often entirely imable to do what they expected. Yc 
gentlemen will probably remember that during the peace conferen< 
there was proposed a general railroad strike throughout Europe i 
order to coerce the aUied governments to change their attitu( 
toward Russia. There was a great deal of discussion about it in t\ 
papers, and those dispatches from Budapest show that the sovi« 
officials and their representatives in western Europe were vei 
optimistic. 

There was one representative especially, in Paris, who told tbi 
the French Revolution was going to breaK out again in France an 
that within two weeks Clemenceau would be hanged to a lamp-pos 
As a matter of fact, Clemenceau is not yet hung to a lamp-post an 
probably will not be. They dream dreams like this and do their u 
most to realize those dreams. They have failed so far, and my ou 
impression is that there is less dancer of this kind of success at th 
moment than there has been at other periods in the past, althoug 
May day is set for this demonstration. 

That IS the old tradition. They always have it, just like our Lab^ 
Day, only in Europe they celebrate it on the 1st of May. All tl 
factories are closecl and they have parades and occasionally riot 
May 1 is the day they would select for such an attempt. I have m 
seen official dispatches, but we get a great deal of information I 
indicate that it is plausible; that it is probably what they are try it 
to do. 

(The correspondence referred to above with the League of Fr< 
Nations Association follows:) 

Department of State, 

Washington, January /?, lH:ii. 
Hon. Alton B. Parker, 

President National Civic Federation. 

Thirty-third Floor Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 
Sir: I have before me yoiir letter of November 26. 1920, addressed to the Secret^ 
of State, in which you call attention to certain criticisms of the Russian policy of t 
State Department, made in a "widely published declaration," and in which y\ 
ask what ground there is, if any. for these statements and request specific answ^ 
to all of the points raised. I understand that the charges were madel)y the Lea^ 
of Free Nations Association in an open letter addressed to the presidential c*i 
dates on October 29 and widely published as an advertisement in the daily pi( 
obviously in the hope of influencing the outcome of the election. Now that 
votes have been cast and the results are known, I have no objection to replving I 
cifically to the charges made in order to rectify the misapprehensions which 
document suggests. 

After a short introduction emphasizing the great importance of the Russian proli 
in the return to peace and the reconstruction problems that now face us, the U 
propounds five questions. In form they start with certain statements of wh< 
alleged to be the Russian pjoUcy of this administration and uniformly end up 1 
the question ,*' If elected, wiU you support this poUcy?" This question is a spec] 
method of presentation, as the truth or falsehood of the assertions made as to 
existing policy toward Russia is of supreme importance. 
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I. The first paragraph of this questionnaire reads as follows: 

"First. Oiir recent policy, although never clearly stated, has been to refuse to 
permit relief to be sent to that vast portion of Russia which is under the control of the 
' wviet government. Thousands of Russians, bol8he^'ik and nonbolshevik, are suffer- 
' ing from lack of medical suppUes. soap, and the common necessities of life. No 
I American has been oflScially permitted to feed a sick Russian child nor to send medi- 
I nne to a Russian hospital. If elected, will you support this policy?" 
I The first sentence of this paragraph is unqualifiedly false; the second sentence is 
true; the third sentence is somewhat ambiguous but false in its obvious intentions. 
Since the War Trade Board regulations in regard to trade with Russia were amended 
on July 8, 1920, it is not true that it has been our policy *' to refuse to permit relief" to 
be sent to soviet Russia. The onlv restriction maintained by this Government on 
export trade with so^det Russia is the reatriction on the e^ '^ort of munitions or com- 
modities susceptible of immediate military use. for the shipment of commodities 
I under this qualification, it is necej?sarj' to applv for special export license. There is 
I no restriction on the export to Russia of "medical supplies, soap, and the common 
j necessities of life." No special licenses are needed, none has been applied for. That 
' Trlatively little of these commodities has been sent is due to purely commercial con- 
' sideratione. Two different organizations have been carrying on a noisy agitation in 
this matter and asserting that they have been preventeii by this Grovemment from 
sending medical supplies to Russia. They have been informed that no such obstacle 
I exists to such shipments, b^it apparently they have no funds to send supplies or to pay 
for their transport. 

I The Department of State has taken an intense and continual interest in the possi- 
bility of arranging for large-scale relief work bv strong and reputable organizations. 
^ The ditficolties which have stood in the way of any accomplishments in this matter 
] have been raised not by this Government but by the Soviets, who can not find in their 
I theory of communism any excuse for private philanthropy. Representatives of the 
laige relief organizations,* with the knoMedge and approval of the Department of 
Ktate. have \dBited the central soviet authorities in Moscow in the hope of establishing 
a raodua vivendi for such work, but with two exceptions liave been met by rebuffs. 
I In this matter the experience of this Government has been identical with that of 
European countries, both those which were associated with us in the war and the 
I northern neutrals. Tho only relief work which the Soviets will tolerate is the direct 
I ffift of supplies to the soviet government, to be distributed by them as their own 
largesse. Quite aside from the question of whether this would be politically expedient, 
it is the opinion of almost all of those experienced in such work that it would be impos- 
isible to raise funds from private subscriptions on this basis. 

i The two exceptions to this have been, first, the Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
[which, contrary to the opinion of their colleagues, have felt that it was possible to 
I extend relief in soviet Russia on the conditions drawn up by the soviet authorities; 
tod, second, the American Friends Service Committee (Quakers), which has been 
'operating almost continuously in Russia on a small scale under British management. 
I The State Department has taken the position that it could not officially encourage 
the CD try into soviet territory of American relief workers so long as the soviet authori- 
I ties continue to hold as hostages American citizens who are not accused of any illegal 
'activity, but its attitude toward relief workers has been identical with that toward 
wivate business enterprises. Any American citizen who wishes to enter Russia on 
ms own responsibility and without a passport, can do so without any let or hindrance 
fr<jm this Government. The " official " obstruction to feeding of sick Russian children 
by Americans has come not from this Government, but from the Soviets. 

II. The second paragraph reads as follows: 

"Second. Under a recent ruling the State Department confiscates the passports of 
American citizens traveling to and from Russia. Nor are Americans ofiicially per- 
mitted to communicate with Russia. An American of Russian descent can not com- 
municate unhindered with his mother in Russia; can not ascertain whether his rela- 
tives dre living or dead: can not, if they are in distress, bring them to the United 
iStates; can not himself go to their aid. If elected, mil you support this policy." 

The first sentence deals with the question of passports. In conformity with the 
lorder lifting the War Trade Board restrictions against trade with soviet Russia, it has 
Ibeen the policy of this department to issue passports to Americans v/ishing to enter 
foviet Russia, good for the countries of transit. The authors of this paragraph seem 
'to have had no idea of the naiture of a passport. It is merely a formal and engraved 
Adaptation of an official letter of introduction. It is addressed to a friendly govem- 
Iment or governments, and it would not be proper or appropriate for this Government 
to givef a letter of intrmluction to the soviet authorities. There is no nossibilitv of 
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normal passport courtesies between governments which are not in diplomatic 
relations. 

A more recent order has instructed the diplomatic and consular officers in couHtries 
contiguous to soviet Russia to take up the American passports of such Americans as 
wish to enter soviet Russia, to be returned to them on their leaving soviet territory, as 
passports addressed to governments with which we have diplomatic relations could be 
of no legitimate use to them in 8o\iet territory', where they would have no sense and 
would offer no protection . No hardship is imposed on the Americans wishing to enter 
Russia at their own risk, and the chance of the misuse of American passports is notably 
decreased. 

The second sentence of this paragraph involves much the same considerations. 
Postal communications are based on a commercial contract and imply solvency on both 
sides. Postal communications *with soviet Russia could not be formally established 
without treaty negotiations. That this Government does not take such steps in order 
to facilitate postal communications can not be justly construed as a refusal to permit 
communications As a matter of fact, it is well known that letters do pass between the 
two territories. 

An American of Russian descent wishing to communicate with his mother in Russia, 
while it is impossible for this Government at present actually to help him, is not 
hindered nor interfered with by it. 

It is true that he would probably experience great difficulty in bringing his relatives 
to the United States. Some of the difficulties might be raised by the immigration 
authorities of this country or by the Secretary of State in the discharge of trust con- 
ferred upon him by the President to execute the so-called visa regulations, but past 
experience indicates that they would be small indeed compared to the difficulties 
raised by the soviet authorities. There is the same attempt to mislead in the state- 
ment that he **can not himself go to their aid. " If he has the means to travel to the 
soviet border and is admitted by the soviet authorities, he will not be hindered by 
this Government. 

III. The third paragraph reads as follows: 

"Third. The United States helped in every way to secure the independence of 
the oppressed Baltic nations of Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia, now Republics. 
Secretary Coblv's note of August 10 proposed officially to restore Russian * territorial 
integrity, " and with it Russian rule over these countries. Hundreds of thousands of 
Americans of Baltic nationality are vitally interested in this proposal. If elected, 
will you support this policy?" 

The statement that this Government "proposed officially to restore Russian * terri- 
torial integrity,' and with it Russian rule over these countries," is false. The last 
sentence — "Hundreds of thousands of Americans of Baltic nationality are vitally 
interested in this proposal" — appears to have been intended either as a bribe or as 
a threat to the presidential candidate. 

There is no intention on the part of this Government "officially to restore" the 
former boundaries of the Russian Empire, nor to impose on any of the non-Russian 
territories the rule of the Great Russians. Russia to-day is in a condition of distress^ 
and there is grave danger on all of her frontiers of aggression either directly by foreign 
States, or indirectly through the control of these border States. In several of these 
struggling border territories there is a difference of opinion as to which group has a 
right to speak for the "nationality" involved. It is the con\iction of this Govern- 
ment that these thorny questions can not now be solved in an ex parte manoer. 
The Russian people are certainly interested in such decisions, and consistent with its 
previous action, the Department of State in the note of August 10 again served notic<* 
that it could not be considered as indorsing territorial settlements affecting the wel- 
fare of the Russian people unless a government generally recognized as representing 
them were a party to the adjustment. 

IV. The fourth paragraph reads as follows: 

"Fourth. The United States has at various times helped armed intervention in 
Russia with money, men, and munitions. It is not now disclosed whether our (Gov- 
ernment is at present doing so. Will you, if elected, make a plain disclosure of the* 
commitments of the United States and a plain statement of what they involve?" 

The first statement is true, but official announcement was made when the last of 
our troops was withdrawn from Russian territory, and this Goveriunent is not at 
present participating in any armed action against soviet Russia, nor is it supporting 
with money, men or munitions any of the groups or parties which are in confli("t 
with the Soviets, 'i he insinuation i n the last question that this Government is secretly 
committed to intervention in Russia is gratuitous. It has no basis whatsoevf^r in 
fact, and the implied charge that such commitments exist is refuted by th© well- 
known policy of opposition to intervention maintained for months precetiing thr- 
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decision of the supreme war council to send troops to Kussia, by our effort to reduce 
the joint intervention to the smallest scope, and to hold to specifically defined and 
limited purposes. The recently published exchange of notes between this Govern- 
ment and Poland, clearly expresses the policy of this Government. This question 
is an indication of the spirit in which this questionnaire was drawn, which is not at 
all to discover the truth as to whether or not this Government is secretly committed 
to such action, but so to phrase the question as to prejudge the replies. 

V. Paragraph 5 reads as follows: 

•'Fifth. The acknowledged purpose of the United States is not merely to refuse 
recognition to the Russian Government, a course entirely within our rights, but to 
oppose her people actively by a blockade, however named, effectuated by refusal 
ot mailing privileges, of passports, of export licenses, by official hindrance of every 
sort of trsuie operations. We do not recognize the Government of Mexico; but we do 
not outlaw her citizens, boycott her trade, and destroy personal relations between 
our citizens and hers. Will you, if elected, treat Russia as an outlaw, or merely as a 
nonrecognized State?" 

This Government has not acknowledged a purpose anything like that here ascribed 
to it. It has refused recognition to the soviet government, "a course entirely within 
our righta," but its purpose has not been to "oppose her people' ' either by blockade 
or by any other manner, but rather to safeguard the interests of the Russian people 
in every way possiblie. The alleged "refusal of mailing privileges, of passports, of 
export licenses," and the "official hindrance of every sort of trade operations" has 
already been dealt with specifically. 

In the last two sentences the words "Mexico' ' and " Russia' ' could be interchanged 
and the proposition would be exactly as true. "We (this Government) do not recog- 
nize the Government of Russia, but we do not outlaw her citizens, boycott her trade, 
and destroy personal relations between our citizens and hers." I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Norman H. Davis, 

Acting Secretary. 

League of Free Nations Association, 

New York City^ January 17, 192 J. 
Hon. Nobman H. Davis, 

Acting Secretary of State ^ WashxTigtony D. C. 

Sm: In your letter addressed to the Hon. Alton B. Parker, dated January 8, 1921, 
in reference to a questionnaire addressed to the presidential candidates by the League 
of Free Nations Association under date of October 29, 1920, you made a number of 
specific allegations of falsity. Not only were our statements concerning the policy 
of your department true when made, but a study of your own records would have 
shown them to be true. For instance, >rou insist that our assertion that the Govern- 
ment's policy had been to refuse to permit relief to be sent to Russia is "unqualifiedly 
false," yet in the early fall of last year, a representative of the State Department 
held a conference with representatives of American relief societies at the close of which 
they reported that the attitude of your department was one of disapproval of any 
relief for Russia. In like manner your insistence that the United States never pro- 
posed to restore "the territorial integrity' ' of Russia, is in flat contradiction to Secre- 
tary Colby's note of August 10 issued by your department. 

In the questionnaire referred to, the League of J'ree Nations Association made certain 
statements tersely summing up the effect of the foreign policy of the United States 
toward Russia. The substance was that the United States Government had refused 
to permit Russian relief; had confiscated passports and hindered free communication 
of American citizens in Russia; had proposed to restore Russian territorial integrity; 
md had at A'arious times helped armed intervention in Russia with money, men, and 
munitions. The statements were made advisedly. WTiile from your reply it seems 
that the State Department has changed its policy in some details since the date of 
onr communication (and it is noted that your answer is dated two months and a half 
later than the questionnaire), we think the questionnaire stated the situation accu- 
rately at that time. And we are constrained to observe that your letter, read by itself, 
im\y incidentally gives any indication of the effects of the Russian policy of the 
United States at that time and may mislead the casual reader by its legalistic defense. 

Your comments, and especially your charges of falsity, are specifically cons idered 
in the following paragraphs: H Pli|RBC|l ■ 

The first statement in our questionnaire was that "our recent policy, although never 
Nearly stated, has been to refuse to permit relief to be sent to that portion of Russia 
irhich is under the control of the soviet government. ' ' This you say is * ' unqualifiedly 
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false.'* We draw your attention to the following statement, dated September 20, 
1920, by Wilbur K. Thomas, secretary of the American Friends Relief Committee, 
reporting a conference of representatives of various relief oiganizations with a rep- 
resentative of the State Department: 

"Whether or not we shall be able to send American representatives and American 
supplies, or whether we must continue to use the English committee as our channel, 
will depend upon the action of the Department of State. 

"We nave been in negotiation with the department for some time, and shortly after 
the lifting of the blockade we received word that the department would have no 
objection to our sending a relief mission with supplies. This statement, however, 
was canceled a day later. At a recent conference between the Undersecretary of 
State and representatives of several relief organizations it was stated that the present 
attitude of the department is not to approve of any American relief for Russia.*' 

From other channels we have information to the same effect, although it is true 
that since the last of October the American Friends Relief Committee has sent in two 
workers and is now arranging for r^ular shipments of supplies to Russia via Hamburg. 
If your real attitude was one of "intense and continual interest in the possibiUty of 
arranging large scale relief work/* it was not fruitful of practical results, and your 
statement that official obstruction to feeding of sick Russian children has come only 
from the soviet government, apparently does not correspond with the impression 
gained by certain organizations interested in relief. They appear to share tne \iew 
under which we labor — ^that the department actually disapproved, and we can not 
say that your present statement alters that impression. Indeed, your idea of en- 
couraging relief appears to be permission to relief workers, without passports, without 
sanction and without approval, to adventure as best they can, and you express the 
belief that they will encounter every difficulty on the Russian side. 

Your letter adds that "the only relief work which the soviet will tolerate is the 
direct gift of supplies to the soviet government, to be distributed as their own 
largesse. * * * It is the opinion of almost all of those experienced in such work 
that4t would be impossible to raise funds from private subscription on this basis." 

The facts in this case are that since October 29 the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has distributed almost $200,000 worth of supplies in Moscow and Petn^rad, 
some of which have been received from the American Red Cross. They report that 
while technically responsible to the soviet commissariat of supplies, they have com- 
plete and actual charge of the handling and distribution of all relief. The soviet 
government has placed a large warehouse at their disposal and has given them full and 
cordial cooperation. The secretary of the committee in charge stated last Friday to 
an official of this oi^nization that he would gladly undertake to distribute a million 
dollars worth of relief in the same way. 

In one paragraph you find it advisable to state that with two exceptions, American 
relief organizations have met with rebuffs at Moscow, and that "the experience of this 
Grovemment has been identical with that of European countries, both those which were 
associated with us diuring the war and the northern neutrals. ' ' In the next paragraph 
you see no inconsistency in pointing out that the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has been "operating almost continuously in Russia on a small scale under 
British management.** Apparently the British Government does not share your 
opinions nor find relief impracticable. 

It would appear from your reply to paragraph 2 of our questionnaire in regard to the 
withholding of passports, that the present policy of the United States is that persons 
having the means to travel to the soviet border and who will be admitted by the 
soviet authorities will "not be hindered by this Grovemment, '* and will be given pass- 
ports to contiguous countries for that purpose. These passports will be taken up at 
the border, and will (in the absence of possible objection to the peorson or activities 
of the individual) be returned upon his exit from soviet Russia. This is new doctrine 
and it is an intense satisfaction to discover that the United States will cooperate in 
such travel to the extent stated. The policy will (now that it is definitely formulated 
and known) prove of great assistance to persons whose travel has hitherto been dis- 
couraged by a seeming coolness on the part of the State Department toward such 
journeys. Removal of fear of objection on the part of the United States Government 
was one of the objects of the questionnaire. 

But we venture to point out that the policy and orders thereunder have for the 
most part beeTi drawn up since the date of our statement. When made, that state- 
meat was perfectly true. 

May we venture to correct a statement of yours which would lead your readers to 
believe that they could mail letters to soviet Russia? The postal authorities do not 
appear to concur in this view. The simple experiment of depositing a letter, postage 
prepaid, to any point in soviet Russia will result in its prompt return to the sender. 
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That through diplomatic channels the State Department can communicate, or that 
the initiated can by stealth or guile smuggle or otherwise transmit messages, is hardly 
justification for your remark that "letters do pass between the two territories," and 
that an American wishing to communicate with relatives in Russia is not hindered 
through lack of facilities. Lack of solvency on the side of the soviet government is 
hardly a complete argument for non-establishment of postal interchange. Postal 
facilities with Austria, with which we are still technically at war, continue, though 
that nation is confessedly unable to meet its obligations. And it may be pointed 
out that a letter posted in Latvia, Esthonia, or even Denmark will be delivered in 
Russia by the soviet post office. 

Paragraph 3 of our questionnaire contains a statement that "Secretary Colby's 
note of August 10 proposed officially to restore Russian territorial integrity." May 
we not call your attention to the text of Secretary Colby's note of August 10, and 
more eipeciallj^ to the following: 

*'To summarize the position of this Government, I would say, therefore, in responnp 
to your Excellency's inquiry that it (the United States Government) would regard 
with satisfaction a declaration by the allied and associated powers that the territorial 
integrity and true boundaries of Russia shall be respected. These boundaries should 
properlv include the whole of the former Russian Empire, with the exception of 
FinJand proper, Ethnic Poland, and such territory as may by agreement form a part 
of the Armenian State — 

"The policy herein outlined will command the support of this government." 

Nothing is more welcome than your distinct assertion in paragraph 4 of our q^uestion- 
naire, that the United States is not supporting any armed action against soviet Russia 
and the plain intimation that it has no commitments in that direction, and that it 
does not now propose to make any. This, to be sure, is written since the definitive 
defeat of Gen. Wrangel, the withdrawal of our military observers with his armies, and 
of our medical and other agencies operating in connection with his forces. This is the 
tirst public statement of a policy of no commitments and is reassuring, although it 
will be remembered that the opposition of the United States to Russian intervention 
during the war was followed by our Siberian and Archangel campaigns and by our 
agreement, jointly, with other allied powers, to lend aid to Kolchak by governmental 
sanction of loans to that ill-fated adventurer, some of which are still in prcgross of 
liquidation. 

Finally, you declare by inference that the United States now treats Russia and 
Mexico alike: "We do not recognize the Government of Russia, but we do not out- 
law her citizens, boycott her trade and destroy personal relations between our citi- 
zens and hers." 

This is frank and unequivocal. By friendly and sincere desire to reach an agree- 
ment we are in a fair way to solve our Mexican problem. A similar attempt may well 
meet the Russian difficulties. All we ask, or can ask, is a fair, free, and honest attempt 
to reach a mutual friendly arrangement. Such an attempt has been made toward 
Mexico; a similar attitude toward Russia may well prove the solution of this vexed 
international problem. 

We observe from your correspondence that the United States Government at this 
time takes the following definite position: 

1. Relief for soviet Russia not only \sdll not be hindered, but will be encouraged. 

2. Cooperation by granting passports to the soviet borders will be extended to 
travelers to and from soviet Russia. 

3. The United States is not committed, and it does not propose to be committed to 
further schemes of Russian intervention. 

4. The United States will treat the soviet government and Russian citizens in sub- 
stantially the manner in which the unrecognized government of Mexico and Mexican 
citizens are treated. 

It is no desire of this organization to win a dialectic \dctory . However unfortunate 
the atmosphere of personal attack which might appear to he behind your letter, we 
can not but observe that certain constructive decisions have been made, and are now 
openly announced to the American people. However controversial the incident, we 
beUeve it will be acreed that open and frank discussion of exactly this sort is the sound- 
est American method of arriving at an enlightened foreign policy. We are, sir, 
Respectfully yours, 

Committee on Russia, 
League of Free Nations Association, 
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January 26, 1921. 
Executive Committee, League op Free Nations Associations, 
3 West Twenty-ninth Street^ New York City, 

Gentlemen: I am in receipt of a letter dated January 17, on your stationerj', 
which is signed '* Committee on Russia,'* but does not bear the signature of any officer 
of your organization. The subject of this communication is a letter from me to the 
Hon. Alton B. Parker, dated January 8, 1921. 

In this letter to Judge Parker I stated that the methods used in the open letter 
of the League of Free Nations Association, addressed to the presidential candidates 
on October 29, 1920, did not seem to me to represent an honest attempt to cooperate 
in the formulation of a ** liberal and constructive American foreign policy." 

By reference to your files you will find that there has been considerable correspond- 
ence between this department and various representatives of your association . Twice, 
on October 26, 1919, and on October 19, 1920, the department received letters from 
your organization stating that you were interested in enlightening public opinion 
m regard to this Government's policy toward Russia and suggesting that a committee 
from your organization desired to come to Washington for a conference. In both 
cases the department replied that it would be pleased to meet any bona fide inquiries 
with a frank discussion of the problems involved, but in neither case did your associa- 
tion take advantage of this offer. It preferred to issue public statements — ^in the 
first case a book — ^without consultation, apparently not wishing to be hampered by 
facts or a knowledge of the subject which this department was prepared to furnish. 
And this recent letter of January 17 from the ''Committee on Russia" does not indi- 
cate any change in policy nor any sincere attempt to get at the facts, but clearly 
shows a propaganda desire to distort. 

Were it not tor the many distinguished persons whose names appear on your letter- 
head as members of the national executive committee, I should not feel justified in 
carrying this discussion further. However, out of deference to them I am taking the 
time to analyze one out of many of the unfair arjruments of this recent letter, because 
I can not convince myself that the members of the committee all had an opportunity 
to read this correspondence before it was given to the press or that they are all in accord 
with the methods or poUcy of your "Committee on Russia." 

Your "Committee on Russia" refers to a conference held in my oflice with repre- 
sentatives of four large relief organizations — the American Red Cross, American 
Relief Administration (European children's fund), American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, and the Joint Distribution Committee — "in the early fall of last year." Your 
committee states that at its close "they reported that the attitude of your department 
was one of disapproval of any relief for Russia." To justify- this plural, a report from 
one representative of one of these four organizations is cited. 

That conference was called to discuss the proposals for relief work which had been 
made to representatives of the Joint Distribution Committee by the soviet authorities 
in Moscow. The two larger of the organizations, the American Red Cross and the 
American Relief Administration, were emphatically of the opinion that no large- 
scale and adequate relief could be undertaken on the terms proposed. The repre- 
sentatives of the tvo other orsfanizations believed that it was worth attempting. The 
attitude of the State Department was clearly expressed. The terms offered by the 
so\-iets did not give adequate safeguard and ^\ere so much less generous than those 
that had been arrana:ed in other territories where relief had been successfully carried 
on that the department was skeptical as to the possibility of effective work on this 
basis. 

Both of the orsranizations Avhich folt that relief work might be accomplished under 
these terms desired the State Department to go much further than it was \villing to 
s:o in encouraging the project, as they realized that such official encouragement would 
facilitate them in raising funds for their enterprise. 

The department has refused to srive its positive encouragement to their enterprises, 
as it shares the opinion of the other relief organizations that the present terms offered 
by the so^'iets are inadequate. But shortly after this conference the Friends SerWce 
Committee and the Joint Distribution Committee were told that no obstacles would 
be raised by the department and they have in fact srone ahead with their plans un- 
hindered by this Government. 

The refusal of this department to assist in raising funds from public subscriptions, 
by gi\ing its official sanction to a particular project of relief in Russia, which pro- 
poses to operate without adequate assurances that the supplies will be used in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the stiver, without assurances of safety for the workers, does 
not justify your committee's statement that the "United States Government has 
refused to permit Russian relief." This statement was just as untrue when the 
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open letter of October 29 was written as it is to-day. If your committee had been 
interested in making a true statement or in relieving the suffering in Russia and 
not, as is evident, in propaganda, it could have found out the truth of the situation. 
Whenever the Soviets are prepared to give proper treatment and safeguards, and to 
be as penerous to their own people as the Germans were to the hostile population of 
occupied Belgium, we may hope that American relief work will go forward on a large 
scale. And so, point by point, in this letter of January 17, the errors in statement 
are the more inexcusable as your committee could easily have ascertained the facts 
by availing of this department's invitation to a conference. 

In order to avoid the chance that failure to reply in detail to all the points raised 
in this letter might be construed as an agreement in the phraseology of your conmiit- 
tee, I will comment on the four points toward the end of the letter. 

"We observe, " your committee writes, **from your correspondence that the United 
States Government at this time takes the following definite position: 

"1. Relief for soviet Russia not only will not be hindered, but will be encourago*^] . 

This department will not hinder any bona fide relief enterprises anywhere which 
do not lay themselves open to prosecution under the laws of fraud. But this depart- 
ment will not give its official sanction to any relief organization unless it has satis- 
factory assurances that the relief supplies will not be diverted from their intended use; 
that the relief will be furnished in the manner and for the purpose for which the funds 
were publicly collected. 

*'2. Cooperation by granting passports to the soviet borders will be extended to 
travelers to and from soviet Russia." 

The department's practice in granting passports to American citizens will not be 
affected by the knowledge that the applicant desires to travel in soviet Russia. 

"3. The United States is not committed and it does not propose to be committed 
to further schemes of Russian intervention." 

This paragraph, I am glad to say, is correctly stated. 

"4. The United States will treat the soviet government and Russian citizens in 
substantially the manner in which the unrecognized government of Mexico and Mexi- 
can citi zens are treated . " 

The department's action in withholding recognition from any Government can not 
be construed as outlawing the citizens of the country affected. Even a most casual 
examination, if sincere, will show, however, that there is no analogy whatever be- 
tween the situation of Russia and that of Mex'co in respect to recognition by this 
(fovernment. These two distinct questions will be dealt with separately and on 
rheir respective merits. I am, gentlemen. 
Your obedient servant, 

Norman H. Davis, 

Acting Secretary of State. 

Mr. Dickinson. From the amounts suggested of the total \ohime 
of trade Russia is now carrying on, it would not be worth our Govern- 
ment sacrificing any principle of international relation with other 
countries, or run very great risks on trade relations with the soviet 
government in order to acquire that tratle? 

Mi'. BuLLARD. I feel that that trade is not there, and that it can 
only be created by the establishment of great credits, and I do not 
behove that any of the western trading governments have the spare 
capital to lend on such a risk or have any political intention of 
domg so. 

Mr. Dickinson. I confirm vour judgment. 

The Chairman. In view oi the fact that all property in Russia has 
been nationalized, there would be no one with wnom we could deal 
except the soviet government ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. You are correct. 

Mr. Dickinson. Any contract which an American citizen made for 
the sale of goods in Russia must be with the soviet government. 

Mr. BuLLARD. It must be with the soviet government or illegal. 

The Chairman. Or illegal, and, therefore, it would be a tentative 
acknowledgment or recognition of sovietism, so far as the individual 
is concerned. 
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Mr. BuLLARD. 1 think so. I think there is really a very sharp 
distinction in the question that you were asking me the other day, 
that there is a very clear distinction between the idea as to whether 
we would recognize the Soviets and whether we should trade with 
Russia. The question of recognition is a political question, a question 
in which there are hundreds of considerations involved. In matters 
of policy there is always a great room for differences of opinion and 
penectly honest differences of opinion. The economic question of 
trade relationship seems to me qmte distinct and to rest not so much 
on policy as on fact. When you consider the question whether or 
not we should recognize them some of you demonstrated the other 
day that you know a great deal more about international law than 
I do, but if you will refer to the international law side of it, recognition 
implies certain definite things. 

I on can not recognize a form of government certain days of the 
week. You recognize a government and all that it is. To recognize 
the government you certainly recognize their right to make treatiet , 
and so forth, which means that the recognition of the soviet to-day 
would acquiesce in the treaties that have been made by the bol- 
sheviki. 1 personally am very much opposed to recognizing them. 
Recognition would also have a great political importance. Inis dis- 
cussion of ours here is being repeated in every capital in the world. 
None of the big countries, in fact none of the countries except those 
that are right on the Russian border, have recognized tne soviet as a 
lawful government in Russia. They are all discussing it. In the 
British House of Parliament, in the I)iet at Tokio, and in China, they 
are discussing it. If a nation in our position should take the lead 
in recognizing the Soviets, it would be of tremenduous political 
influence. If you recognize you exchange diplomatic relations. 
Many of the European Governments have tried this. 

There was an official diplomatic mission sent to Switzerland from 
the soviet, headed by a man named Bersin, and when he came he made 
certain definite pledges that he would act as a diplomat and would not 
engage in internal agitation, and so forth, and after a few weeks the Swiss 
Government suspected strongly that he was violating his pledges and 
sent him home. It was not certain about it at that time, but as soon as 
this Mr. Bersin got home to Russia he published a report of what he 
had been doing m Switzerland — most naive — a strong report starting 
out bv telling the agreement he made with the Swiss Government and 
then how he violated it step by step. Apparently he boasted before 
his own people of a gi'eat many actions on nis part, which, apparently, 
the Swiss Government had not discovered. 

Almost everv one of the European Governments have had the same 
trouble as we have had recently in deporting Mr. Martens. That is, 
for consideration in this question of recognition, and it is primarily a 
political question, a question of policy. On this point I woidd again 
refer you to the note of the Secretary of State to the Italian ambas- 
sador on August 10, 1920. Mr. Colby very clearly stated the attitude 
of the Department of State on this question. More recently the 
President restated it in a message to the League of Nations in 
regard to Armenia. 

This resolution explicitly asks us economic questions. On this 

Joint I do not think there is much room for discussion of policy, 
t is a discussion of facts, and my impression is very strong that the 
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presentation which Mr. Kliefoth made to you is optimistic. There is 
not the trade. 

Mr. Beqq. Is it possible to indicate any economic relations with 
Russia without a recognition of the political relations ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. In other cases, for instance, in Mexico we did not 
recognize as ;vet the Mexican Government, but we trade with them. 
The action of the Russian Government or Russian soviet authority of 
uationahzing foreign trade and abolishing private trade mak^ it 
necessary, as the chairman just pointed out, to deal with the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Begg. Then it would not be possible in that particular case, 
would it ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I do not think it would, although I think that in 
the framing of the British trade agreement, which is not yet signed, 
thev- have been verv careful to avoid the phraseology- of reco^ition. 

The Chairman. I do not see where the international law will help 
us in this matter, because the conditions in Russia are without a 
precedent. 

Mr. BuLLARD. You are quite right in that 

The Chairman. There is quite a wade distinction between the case 
of Mexico where we dealt with individuals who had property back of 
them and dealing with individuals in Russia. In fact, I am sure 
there is no case m history where a situation like the Russian one 
exists, and we are forced to this position — see if I am correct in that 
conclusion — of dealing directly with the soviet government or not at 
all. Now, if conditions were otherwise and private property was 
secure, the Americans could deal with the Russian citizens without 
even impliedly recognizing the soviet government, but do you not 
think that the moment we officially ratified a contract between an 
American citizen and the soviet government we would thereby tacitly 
recognize sovietism? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is the conclusion that I have reached about it. 
It is a very extraordinar v situation. What is an Arabian nights' tale 
oonapared with it ? 

Mr. Ackerman. Have > ou a copy that it would be possible to in- 
corporate in the minutes of this hearing, a copy of that communica- 
tion from the soviet government to the Swiss Government ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I think we have a copy of it. I will see if we can get 
it. I think I can get it for you because I read a copy of the transla- 
tion in the Living Age, which was translated and puolished there, and 
I remember at the time having it checked up with the papers from 
which it was quoted. We had the original Russian paper from which 
it had been translated and the translation was authentic. I am not 
quite sure of the date, but I think I can get it. 

Mr. Ackerman. Is there any objection to having it made a part of 
the record? 

The Chairman. No. 

Mr. Sabath. Do I understand that all the dealings with Russia are 
through the soviet govepnment, not with private concerns, and that 
companies and corporations had been elimmated ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. Not successfully, but that is the theory. I testified 
to that the other day. 

Mr. Sabath. That was what they intended originally ? 
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Mr. BuLLARD. And what they always say they mtended ultimately. 

Mr. Sabath. But they have not carried it out ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. It is attended with difficulties. There is certain 
trade between individuals, but it is all illegal, and every once in a while 
in Moscow they raid this market place and people are taken before the 
extraordinary tribunal and in the table that we showed you the other 
day of executions, you will be impressed by the large number of people 
who were shot by the extraordinary commission for illicit tradmg, or 
what they called speculating. 

Mr. Sabath. Are those not cases of profiteering ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. All private trading, they call it speculating. 

Mr. Sabath. The harvester company of the McCormicks have their 
plant still there ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I imderstand that for some months, and perhaps to 
date, the original manager of the International Harvester Co. was Kept 
in charge of the work by the soviet government, because they wanted 
these machines produced, but I do not understand that the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. of America has any effective property rights in 
the output of that factory. 

Mr. Dickinson. They will lose interest if they lose the profit. 

Mr. Sabath. I think it was 1912 or 1911 when we abrogated the 
commercial treaty with Russia, did we not ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. I am not sure of the date, but about that time. 

Mr. Sabath. And we still continued to do business with Russia, did 
we not ? 

Mr. BuLLARD. But we did business with Russian individuals. 

Mr. Sabath. Yes. 

The Chairman. At that time. 

Mr. Sabath. Then we had no treaty. We still could deal with 
individuals in Russia if it would be permitted. 

Mr. BuLLARD. With the exception of selling and exporting muni- 
tions of war and war material, in Russia, the American citizen is per- 
fectly free to-day to take his risks and carry on any trade negotiations 
with Russia that he wants to. 

Mr. Sabath. That is under an order that was issued here sometime 
ago? 

Mr. BuLLARD. That order lifted the last restrictions on such a 
trade. 

Mr. Sabath. So legally there is no restriction on American trade, 
upon the American manufacturer or the American exporter, to do 
business with Russia if he desires, if he wants to take a chance. 

Mr. BuLLARD. If he can. 

Mr. Sabath. If he thinks he can get the money. 

Mr. BuLLARD. The Government is not maintaining any restrictions 
on individual trade with Russia except munitions of war, and that i^ 
not a full prohibition. That simply requires a special license in 
which e^ch case will be considered on its own merits. 

Mr. Sabath. So that any manufacturer who contracts for his manu^ 
factured things under contract for Russia, and feels that he wiU iU 
some day in the near future be paid for it, it is up to him to make the 
dehveries and the department will in no way interfere with him. 
That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Browne. Will they grant passports freely to him and hi^ 
agents ? 
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Mr. BuLLARD. They will not give him passports to Russia, but 

passports to the transit country, and the knowledge that he is intend- 

I rng to go into Russia will not alter the practice of granting passports. 

Mr. Sabath. They issue the passports to where I 

Mr. BuLLAHD. To the necessary country in transit to Russia. 
I Mr. Begg. Right on that question, a Congressman who was in 
Europe last summer told me a few days ago that he attempted to get 
a passport from Austria or Germany into Russia and they would not 
let him go. 

Mr. BuLLARD. Who would not let him go ? 

Mr. Begg. The Russian people would not let him go. 

Mr. BuLLARD. We can not control that. 

Mr. Begg. I wanted to bring that out in connection with that 
question. 

Mr. BuLLARD. The Baltic Provinces of Russia — Reval and Riga — 
are full of American newspaper men who want to go into Russia to 
report on Russin affairs. 

Mr. Begg. Generally they can not go? 

Mr. BuiXARD. Yes. 

Mr. Begg. That is not our fault. 

Mr. BiTLLARD. It is not our fault at all. 

Mr. Kliefoth. You requested a copy of the decree of nationaliza- 
tion of the so-called peoples bank of Mocow, known as the Narodny 
Bank. I will submit it for the record. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

[From the New Russia, March 11, 192G, p. 189.] 

DBCREB OP THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE'S COMMISSARIES CONCERNING THE ABOLITION OP 

THE people's bank. 

The nationalization of industry has concentrated in the hands of the Government 
all the most important branches of production and supply. Simultaneously it has 
subordinated the entire State industry and commerce to a common order of estimates, 
thereby excluding any necessity for the further utilization of the people's (State) 
bank as an institution of State credit in the recent sense of the word. 

The system of banking credit still remains in force for small private industrial enter- 
prise and the needs of individual citizens, who place their money in State saving' 
banks. Nevertheless as these transactions are gradually losing tneir importance in 
the economic life of the country, the existence of separate banking institutions is no 
longer necessary. These now secondary functions may be successfully carried out 
by the central and local institutions of the people's commissariat for finance, which 
are being reformed on the basis of the establishment of a single cash and estimate- 
accountant apparatus. 

Therefore lor the purpose of unifying the activity of the estimate account and cash 
apparatus, the council of people's commissaries have resolved: 

(1) The people's (State) bank of the Russian socialist federative soviet republic 
with all its staff of employees, local branches, and institutions to be abolished. 

(2) The decree of the council of people's commissaries of October 31, 1918 (see sec. 
49, Code of Laws, Nov. 10, 1918, No. 81), concerning the regulating accounts between 
the exchequer and the people's bank to be annulled. 

(3) All the assets and liabilities of the late people's bank are to be transferred to 
the central budget-accountant department. 

(4) The carrying out of all banking operations which are still in force or have 
retained any former importance is conferred to the above-mentioned department 
and its local branches. 

87345—21 ^18 
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(5) The people's comminariat of finance is entrusted with the carrying out of the 
present decrees. 

Ulianov ^Lenin), 
President of the Council of People^ 8 Commissaries. 

BONClt-BRUEVICH , 

Acting Secretary of the Council of People's Commissaries. 
S. Brichkina, Secretary. 
Moscow, Kremlin, January 19, 19t0. 

Mr. Kliefoth. There is also a letter, if you desire it for the record, 
written by Samuel Gompers to the Foreign AflFairs News Service, of 
New York, in which he expresses the opinion of the Ameiican Federa- 
tion of Labor as to what it thinks of soviet Russia. Would you care 
to have that in the record ? 

Mr. Browne. I would like to heai it read. 

Mr. Kliepoth (reading) : 

Foreign Affairs News Service, 
299 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Dear Sir: In your monthly review in which you submit an answer to the ques- 
tion, **ls trading with Russia possible at present?" you state: 

"It is our conclusion, therefore, that American business men can not and should 
not sacrifice the enormous advantages which future Russia will offer American capital 
and trade by taking advantage of the present unsettled conditions in Russia and by 
dealing with a government which is unable to reestablish normal economic conditions 
in that country and to which the majority of the Russian people, as it can be proven 
even by official bolshevist statements, are definitely opposed. 

That is the position of the American Federation of Labor which at the Montreal 
convention held June 7-19. 1920, refused to indorse a renewal of commercial relations 
with Russia and adopted the following: 

^* Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor is not justified in taking any 
action which could be construed as an assistance to, or approval of, the soviet govern- 
ment of Russia as bug as that government is based upon authority which has not been 
vested in it by a popular representative national assemblage of the Russian i)eople; 
or so long as it endeavors to create revolutions in the well-established civilized nations 
of the world; or so long as it advocates and applies the militarization of labor and 
prevents the organizing and functioning of trade unions and the maintenance of a 
free press and free public assemblage." 

I find that the reports on various industries of Russia given in your paper contain 
proof that the bolshevist government is a failure. 

Samuel Gompers, 
PretiderU American Federation of Labor. 

Washington, January 18, 1921, 

Mr. Dickinson. Do I understand this will close the hearings on this 
subject ? 

The Chairman. We have been trying to get in touch with one or 
two business men. One of them is sicK and we have no reply from 
Mr. Vanderlip. 

Mr. Dickinson. It seems to me that our showing is quite clear here 
and sufficiently complete. | 

(Thereupon the committee proceeded to the consideration of other 
busineiw "^ 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 

Wednesday y February 16, 1921. 
The committee met at 9.45 o'clock a. m., Hon. Stephen G. Porter 
(chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF ME. A. J. CAETEE, ASSISTANT IN THE 
ETJSSIAN DIVISION, STATE DEPAETMENT. 

The Chairman. Mr. Carter, will you kindly state your name and 
official position in the State Department. 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I did 
not know that I was going to be called as a witness. Of course, I have 
been attending the sessions of the committee right along here. 
I think, if Mr. BuUard has no objection, I would be very glad to 
develop one or two points that have already been brought out and 
to answer any questions that you may have. 

My full name is Allan J. Carter, assistant in the Russian Division; 
my exact title, I believe, is drafting officer, but that has no particular 
significance. 

As Mr. Bullard has stated, there is in the department a very large 
Quantity of documentary evidence bearing on all phases of the points 
that have been discussed here during your several hearings, and, as 
already indicated, that material is open to your inspection and we 
are glad to work up any of it on any particular phase at any time. 
Since you, Mr. Chairman, indicated the other day that there would be 
a subcommittee appointed, I have been running through some of this 
material with a view to getting it ready for the consideration of the 
subcommittee, and working over this evidence. Just last night I was 
examining one document and it seemed to me, while the whole of it 
would be very worth while for the subcommittee to examine in detail, 
that I might take a few moments of your time this morning in making 
brief quotations from it. 

The Chairman. Why not just put those in the record ? 

Mr. Carter. I do not know that you would want to put the whole 
thing in the record. 

I have here a typewritten extract made from it which I think will 
be of particular interest to you as bearing on the parliamentary side 
of their program. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

lExtracts from theses "The Communist Party and Parliamentarism." as adopted by the Second Con- 
gress of the Communist International, Moscow, July-August, 1920.] 

SECTION II. — COMMUNISM, THE STRUGGLE FOR THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT, 
AND THE UTILIZATION OP THE BOURGEOIS PARLIAMENT. 

The mass struggle means a whole system of developing demonstrations growing 
ever more acute in form, and logically leading to an uprising against the capitalist 
order of government. In this warfare of the masses, developing into a civil war, the 
guiding party of the proletariat must, as a general rule, secure every and all lawful 
positions, making them its auxiliaries in the revolutionary work, and subordinating 
puch positions to the plans of the general campaign, that of the mass struggle. 

One such auxiliary support is the rostrum of the bourgeois parliament. Against 
participation in a poUticai campaign one should not use the argument that parliament 
IS a bourgeois government institution. The Communist Party enters such institutions 
not for the purpose of organization work, but in order to blow up the \\hole bourgeois 
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machinery and the parliament itself from within (for instance, the work of Liebknecht 
in Germany, of the bolsheviks in the Imperial Duma, in the ** democratic conference," 
in the "parliament" of Kerensky, and lastly, in the "constituent assembly," and 
also in the municipal dumas. and the activities of the Bulgarian Communists.) 

SECTION UI. — REVOLUTIONARY PARLIAMENTARISM. 

Each Communist member (of Parliament) must remember that he is not a "legisla- 
tor " who is bound to seek agreements with the other legislators, but an agitator of the 
party, detailed into the enemy's camp in order to carry out the orders of the party 
there. The Communist member is answerable not to the wide mass of his constitu- 
ents, but to his own Communist Party — whether lawful or unlawful. 

Mr. Carter. As I said, there are many other interesting items. 
The significant part about this particular document is that it is 

Eubhshed in this country by the United Communist Party of America, 
avinff been obtained from Moscow and being a reprint of the 
EngUsn edition as gotten out there. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. Does it give the address where those pamphlets 
can be obtained? 

Mr. Carter. No, it does not. It simply says *^ reprinted by the 
United Communist Party of America." There is no indication of the 
source other than that. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. May I ask what authenticity there is to this 
document? What reason have you to think their mere indorsement 
on it shows that it was printed in that way ? 

Mr. Carter. The answer to that would be that we have received 
this copy from what we consider to be a reliable source, but before 
taking the liberty of spending your time in quoting from it, I have 
checked up from documents wnich have been received by the depart- 
ment through its regular sources and which are known to it to have 
come from soviet Russia. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Thosc were in the original Russian ? 

Mr. Carter. No, those are in English and they are as published 
in Moscow. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. They were published in Moscow? 

Mr. Carter. They were published in Moscow and they come to 
us through our regular channels of information; that is, depart^ 
mental channels of information through the border countries. While 
the text as here printed is slightly different from that coming from 
Russia, the differences are merely matters of amendment. That is, 
the text as we have it here is from Moscow, and it just happens that 
it gives the text as it was presented to the congress and before it was 
adopted. There were a lew slight amendments entered, which are 
indicated in this pamphlet recently published by the department, on 
the second congress. The debates are there given, indicating that 
there were a few amendments made, but the substance of the text 
as in this document reprinted in the United States is as given in 
those other documents. 

Mr. Houghton. Will the witness explain that in Moscow they are 
published not only in Russian, but in English, French, and Grerman, 
as we were advised before ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir; this document which I have just been 
talking about contains the statute and theses, as adopted by the 
second congress of the communist international, and it provides thai 
there shall oe an official organ of the communist international, which 
shall be the magazine known as the ''Communist International,'' tc 
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be ofl5cially published in four diflPerent languages — English, Russian, 
French, and German — and there are already eight copies of that 
magazine as printed in English which have been attached to the 
committee hearing as exhibits. 

Mr. Dickinson. About a year ago there was published and 
delivered to the offices of the respective Congressmen a book called 
"Soviet Russia, '^ and it was thought by many that it was published 
through Martens, who was then the presumed ambassador from 
sov^iet Russia here. Has the source of that magazine and its publi- 
cation ever been traced in your department ? 

Mr. Carter. The magazine which I presume you refer to is the 
one entitled '^Soviet Russia ''? 

Mr. Dickinson. Yes. 

Mr. Carter. That was at all times openly and admittedly pub- 
lished by the Martens group in New York. I mean there was no 
secrecy about it at all, and so far as I know it was never suppressed, 
although that was not in the range of our department. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What is the source of the propaganda pamphlet 
that we have been receiving, ^'Struggling Russia ? 

Mr. Carter. My knowledge is omy incidental on that. As I un- 
derstand it, it is published by the group in New York headed by Mr. 
A. J. Sack, and tney have had some relationship, I do not know just 
exactly what, with the information bureau of tne Russian embassy. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. The so-called Russian embassy in Washington. 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Bahkmeteflf's organization in Washington. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. That is antisoviet. 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Bahkmeteff was appointed under the Kerensky 
government and is still recognized. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. You are familiar with that publication ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. 

Mr. Hlt)Dleston. That is strictly antisoviet. 

Mr. Carter. I think they have endeavored to publish the facts. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. It is published for the purpose of discrediting 
the soviet government, is it not ? 

Mr. Carter. If the chairman please, I do not think I am a compe- 
tent witness to testifv as to the motives behind the publication. 

The Chairman. That is a matter entirely for you, if you do not 
want to express an opini,on. 

Mr. Carter. As a matter of fact, I started to saj in the beginning 

The Chairman. I do not say that in a critical way. I approve 
of a man declining to give an opinion when he does not feel informed 
ibout the matter. 

Mr. Carter. I feel perfectly informed, but not that it is a question 
within the scope of my authority to answer. 

Mr. Houghton. It hardly seems necessary to establish a maga- 
zine for that purpose, does it ? 

Mr. Carter. Again, I hardly know how to answer your question. 

Mr. Houghton. You do not need to answer it. 

Mr. Carter. As to one of the points I can answer it this way. 
One of the points that I really felt eager to say a word about in 
addition to what has already been said before the committee was 
on this question that some one asked about the other day of Mr. 
BuUard, whether the State Department were afraid of this propa- 
ganda that was being published from Moscow for the overthrow of 
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our Government, and, of course, the answer was *^no.'' But to me 
it seems very important that everybody in this coimtry and all over 
the world, for that matter, should know and study and understand 
what this international organization is, what its aims are, where they 
are going, how far they are able to accomplish their dreams, as 
Mr. BuUard called them yesterday morning, and so on. Therefore, 
it does seem to me that any legitimate effort in the way of publishing 
the facts as to what they do stand for and what they are doing ana 
what their ultimate aims are is very important. For instance^ you 
often hear the man on the street say that '4t is none of our business 
what goes on in soviet Kussia. It is up to them to establish their 
own form of government, and it is none of our concern.'' To me— 
again, I do not attempt to voice the opinion of the department — that 
as an ordinary proposition would seem to be true. But, when you 
have an organization established there whose leaders say, not once, 
but hundreds of times, that their interest in Kussia is purely inci- 
dental and that their whole program is a world program and can 
never be fully accomplished until every so-called boui^eois organized 
government, in whicn they put the United States in the first rank, j 
IS overthrown and destroyed — then you have an entirely different j 
situation. This very quotation which I just handed the chairman 
here from this little pamphlet that has just been republished in this 
country emphasizes that point, that their object is to utterly blow 
up all bourgeois institutions and governments; that is sufl&cient 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. May I ask whether there is in the record any 
explanation of what the Third Internationale is, so called — ^has any- 
body explained that ? If not, I would like to ask that. 

The Chairman. It was explained by Mr. Rubin in rather a general 
way. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I think we had better have something more 
authentic. 

Mr. Houghton. Dr. Temple drew that out very well. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I heard what Mr. Rubin had to say and it was 
not very convincingto me, what he knew about it. 

Mr. Houghton. Did you hear Dr. Temple's cross-examination '( 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I do not remember tnat. 

Mr. Carter. I may say that the memoranda which are already 
before the committee, which have been published from time to time 
by the department, do go into that question fully and answer it far 
more effectively than I could in the short time available here. | 

Mr. Temple. Is there any doubt whatever with regard to this 
matter, whether there are in the United States now any organized 
forces affiliated with the Third Internationale working for the same 
purposes; any political parties, for example, that were represented 
at tne congress of the Third Internationale ? 

Mr. Carter. First of all, of course, as to detailed information as 
to what is going on in this country the Department of Justice would 
be much more competent to answer. I do know in a general way. 

Mr. Temple. Have we the rolls of delegates at the Third Inter- 
nationale ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. The pamphlet, as pubhshed, this one on the 
Second Congress contains tne Ust. 

Mr. Temple. Does not that disclose American delegates? 
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Mr. Carter. Yes. So far as I know, none of those American 
del^ates have yet returned to this country. 

Mi. Temple. No, but the organizations which sent them there 
are here. 

Mr. Carter. They are here. 

Mr. Temple. What are those organizations ? 

Mr. Carter. The United Communist Party of America, and the 
Communist Party of America, which is not yet, as I understand it, 
definitely affiliated with the United Communist Party. There 
were two factions of definite communists who were in dispute and 
who are imited in the United Commimist Party, and one wing of 
the divisions that went into the reorganization has refused to come 
in yet. 

Mr. Temple. What relation, as to the matter of origin, have 
those communist parties with the old-time Socialist Party of the 
United States ? 

Mr. Carter. In the late siunmer or early fall of 1919, at the 
Socialist convention in Chicago, there were spUts, and there were 
then formed the Conmaunist Party of America and the Communist 
Labor Party of America from two seceding groups of the Socialist 
Party. 

Mr. Temple. The more radical one. 

Mr. Carter. The more radical left wing and they split in turn 
into these two groups. Then within the last six months those two 

Soups which sent representatives to the communist congress in 
oscow have been ordered to unite and have united into this party 
known as the United Communist Party of America. 

The Chairman. Is there anything more on this question ? 

Mr. Carter. I am through. 

Mr. Dickinson. There has lately been a meeting in Paris, 1 think, 
attended by Ambassador Bahkmeteff and Kerenskv. Has your 
department any information as to the data that was tnere presented 
concerning conditions in Russia ? 

Mr. Carter. That would be a question which Mr. Bullard would 
be more competent to answer than I because that is directly in his 
hands. 

Mr. Dickinson. You do not know whether any information has 
been received ? 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Bahkmeteff has not gotten back to this country 
yet. 

Mr. Dickinson. He is on his way back. 

Mr. Carter. I saw some statement in the paper this morning 
intimating that he was on his way back. 

Mr. LiNTincuM. Do you know anything about the fimd from 
which Mr. Bahkmeteff drew the funds which he took, that he se- 
cured or used in this country ? 

Mr. Carter. If the chairman please, I think that also Mr. Bul- 
lard has gone into, and will be able to answer better than I. 

The Chairman. You remember I asked you to investigate the 
amount of money on deposit in New York to the credit of the soviet 
government tfave you any report on that ? 

Mr. Carter. Simply that the Department of Justice informed 
me that they had never obtained any first-hand information on that, 
but that they did think there was something in the evidence before 
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the State committee, generally known as the Lusk Committee, 
r^arding that, but that they had not been able to get the exact data. 

The Chairman. Will you see that that goes into the record ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

In re8poTi33 to the suggestion made by Chairman Porter, inquiry was made of the 
Denartment of Justice as to the amount of funds Martens had on deposit or to his credit 
in New York banks. 

Replying to this request, the Department of Justice has been unable to give any 
defimte figures as to the amount of such deposits other than to refer to Martens 's own 
statement appearing on pages 80 and 81 of the testimony of the hearing on Senate 
resolution 263. He there stated that up to January 30, 1920, he had received a 
total of $150,000 from soviet officials in Russia, which had all been deposited from 
time to time in various New York banks. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What persons attended the recent Russian con- 
ference in Paris from the United States, who went from the United 
States to attend it ? 

Mr. Carter. Again, I say that Mr. Bullard is more familiar witk 
that than I. I know Mr. BahkmeteflP did. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Mr. Sack did also, did he not ? 

Mr. Carter. He may have. I do not happen to know all the 
details. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Did those persons go imder an American pass- 
port or an American vis6 in any way ? 

Mr. Carter. That I can not tell you. I do not know. I had 
nothing to do with the details of their trip. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. It would be necessary for them to obtain it. 

Mr. Carter. Not an American passport. It might be necessary 
for them to obtain a vis6, or permit of some kind. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Call it wnatever you like. They hold no pass- 
ports from the Russian Government. It would be an original docu- 
ment, whatever it was. 

Mr. MooRES. They hold them. 

Mr. Carter. They hold no passport from the soviet regime. That 
is what you mean. The soviet regime is not recognized by this Gov- 
ernment. Therefore no credentials of any kind are being required 
from them. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. There is no other actual government except the 
soviet government, and whatever papers those parties had from the 
United States Government were original documents, were they not, 
in that form ? 

The Chairman. If you know ? 

Mr. Carter. As I stated, I do not know. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I think the witness should be able to answer 
without prompting. 

The Chairman. I am not prompting him. 

Mr. Dickinson. If the witness nas answered, he does not need to 
answer again. 

Mr. Carter. I stated a moment ago that I have not had any per- 
sonal connection. If anything was done in connection with the aele- 
fation from this coimtry going to the Paris conference, whatever was 
one was by the department. I had no connection, and know nothing 
about it except what the general practice would be. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Who would know that ? 

Mr. Carter. Some one in the vis6 department. 
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Mr. HuDDLESTON. What is the general practice ? 

Mr. Carter. The general practice, as I understand it, is that a vis6 
is granted to any foreigner who is temporarily in this country, if there 
is no objection 

The Chairman (interposing). He has his passports visaed. 

Mr. Carter. He has nis passport visaed. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What do you mean by visaed ? 

Mr. Carter. It is simply a technical term that it is O. K.'d by the 
State Department. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What do you mean by O. K.'d? 

Mr. Carter. I can not, as I say, as I am not in that division, say, 
as I only know about it incidentally. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Does the O. K. include a certificate reciting any 
facts or anything of that kind ? You have some idea of the substance 
or form it would be in. 

Mr. Carter. As to that I do not know. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Did you ever see one ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes; I have seen one. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What did the only one you saw have in it in the 
way of a statement of facts ? 

The Chairman. J hardly think the examination of this witness 
should be pursued any further. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I iusist on my question. If the committee does 
not want the question answered it is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. Newton. So far as I am concerned, if any member of this com- 
mittee wants to ascertain information about vis6 I think the most 
competent witness is the one who is in charge of that department or 
connected with it. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I do not have to have the most competent wit- 
ness here. We would never get facts at all if that policy was pur- 
sued. I would like the witness to answer. 

Mr. Carter. I have already answered it as far as I am able to 
answer it, to the effect that I had no detailed knowledge. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. You do not know what the facts in a vis6 that 
you ever saw stated or certified ? 

Mr. Carter. No. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What is its substance ? Can you give any idea 
of that? 

Mr. Carter. No. 

Mr. Begg. May I just interject a question? When Ambassador 
Geddes left, was he required to have his passport visaed, or, by reason 
of his oflBcial capacity, can he come and go as he chooses ? 

Mr. Carter. As to that I do not know. 

(Additional statement submitted by Mr. Carter subsequent to the 
hearing:) 

The term '^ vis6 '' is apphed only to cases of foreigners located abroad 
who desire to come to the United States. Such cases are handled by 
the vis6 office of the State Department. In cases of Russians in the 
United States who were originally from territory now under the con- 
trol of the bolshevist authorities and in certain other cases of for- 
eigners in the United States who desire to go abroad, '' permits to 
depart" are issued by the State Department. Such cases are handled 
by the Foreign Permits Office of the Division of Passport Control. 
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The Chairman. Is there anything further with the witness? 

Mr. Sabath. Who is this man, A. J. Sack ? 

Mr. Cabteb. I have ah-eady been asked, before you came in, 
some question along that line, and stated that I imderstood purely 
informally that he neaded an information bureau, a Russian infor- 
mation bureau, in New York, which had some indirect connection 
with Mr. BahkmeteflP here in Washington. 

Mr. Dickinson. Do I imderstand tnis concludes the hearings on 
Russia ? 

The Chairman, Unless we later decide to take additional testi- 
mony. 

(Thereupon, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., the committee went into 
executive session and subsequently adjourned.) 



Committee on Fobeign Affaibs, 

House op Repbesentatives, 

Thursday, Fehruary 17 y 1921. 
The committee met at 9.45 o'clock, a. m., Hon. Stephen G. Porter 
(chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, OF OLOXJCESTEB, 

MASS. 

The Chaibman. The committee was called this morning to hear 
the testimony of Mr. Hammond on Russia. Mr. Hammond, will you 
kindly state to the committee your full name and occupation ? 

Mr. Hammond. John Hays Hammond, Gloucester, Mass. I am 
an engineer. 

The Chaibman. How long have you been engaged in that pro- 
fession ? 

Mr. Hammond. About 40 years. 

The Chaibman. Have you been to Russia? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. How often ? 

Mr. Hammond. Three or four times. 

The Chaibman. What length of time did each visit consume ? 

Mr. Hammond. Well, in the aggregate several months. I have 
been there at different times for a month or a couple of months, or 
for a few weeks. 

The Chairman. Were your visits to Russia for pleasure or business 
purposes ? 

Mr. Hammond. I visited Russia to report on the resources of the 
countrv for the Government at that date. 

The Chairman. When was that? 

Mr. Hammond. First in 1898, when Witte was the minister of for- 
eign affairs; again in 1910, and again in 1912. 

The Chairman. Do I understand that you made an investigation 
of Russian affairs or resources in 1898 ? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And two subsequent investigations? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Stut^ to the committee what investigations }0U 
made of the natural resources of Russia. 
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Mr. Hammond. In 1898 I made a very exhaustive examination of 
the mineral resources, somewhat of the agricultural resources, and 
then of the possibilities of industrial development of different kinds, 
indudii^ hydroelectric development, grain elevators, cold storage, 
improvement of harbors, and tram lines in different cities. I had 
some assistants with me, and spent a good many months collecting 
data and checking up data to supplement the data given me b> the 
Russian Government. 

The Chairman. Ipresume > ou reported the results of \ our investi- 
gations to Count Witte and to other officials of the Russian Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. In 1910 I went again on the invitation 
of Mr. Kauskoy, who was then the minister of foreign affairs, to make 
another examination and another report to the Government, which 
I did. 

The Chairman. In making those examination, did }ou make them 
personally, or did vou have assistants ? 

Mr. Hammond. Well, I visited a good many parts of Russia, in- 
cluding Siberia and Mongolia, in person, and at tne points that I did 
not r6ach I had assistants, and 1 went over their reports with them 
when they got back. In fact, I sent some men from Washington 
there. In 1910 I sent Mr. Davis, now the head of the Reclamation 
Service, to make an exhaustive examination of the irrigation facilities 
in southern Russia, and Mr. MacKay, at that time with the Agricul- 
tural Department, to make an examination as to the cotton-growing 
industr« . I sent other experts from tliis country- to advise as to the 
feasibilitv of developing a system of grain elevators, which were verv 
much needed in Russia. 

The Chairman. Since vour last visit in 1912, have you kept in 
touch Avith conditions in llussia through engineers and others ? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir; I have. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hammond, there is a resolution pending before 
the committee, and I want to call \ our attention to the first para- 
graph, beginning with the fifth line, as follows: 

First. The present condition of business and the amount of commodities now on 
hand and now being produced in Russia; and the possibilities of trade relations be- 
tween Russia and the Ignited States. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The committee would appreciate very much \ our 
view^s on that question. 

Mr. Hammond. Well, the information that I get, sir, which seems 
to be borne out by the reports coming from Kussia through our 
diplomatic channels, is that there is not any business in Russia of 
any significance, and the possibilities of trade relations between 
Russia and America, I think, are very Umited. In fact, I do not 
think there are any possibilities of trade relations, certainlv of any 
significance whatsoever, between Russia and the United. States, 
b^ause Russia has not the wherewithal! to purchase from us, nor has 
she the gold, nor has she the goods with which to barter with us. 
IndustrifiJly, Russia is paralyzed, her transportation system is 
broken down, and what money Russia has, or what gold she has, 
is for the most part stolen gold. As a matter of fact, I do not expect 
the United States or any other nation to resume anv trade relations 
of importance with Russia. A great deal of her gold has been sent 
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into other countries for propaganda piu'poses, and it is doubtful if 
she has as much gold as is generally credited to her by other nations. 
As I have said, she has nothing in the way of products to exchange. 
The agricultural products have been dwarfed into insimificance, and 
there is certainly no surplus available for export. Her manufac- 
turing industries are at a standstill, and, in fact, they have broken 
down. I think there is very little doubt about that. What she 
could supply at the present time in the way of exchange would be 
taken up immediately by Germany, because of Germany's economic 
and geographical position, and probably by the other nations on 
the Baltic. I look upon the possibility of developing trade in the 
near future with Russia as very problematical. 1 can see nothing 
to justify this Government in expecting any considerable trade 
relations with Russia. 

The Chairman. Is that because they have nothing to sell or 
exchange ? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir; it is because they have nothing to sell 
that belongs to them, and whatever is talked about as being available 
for trading and bartering is already preempted. It does not belong 
to Russia. That applies to a lot of her timber resources, and things 
of that kind. I tmnk her situation is hopeless in respect of foreign 
trade. 

The Chairman. Has she disposed of her timber lands ? 

Mr. Hammond. Her available timber land has to a large extent 
been taken up or given in concessions heretofore, but I am speaking 
more particularly of the products that can be immediately derived 
from the development of her forests, because Russia's territory is 
very extensive and she has a tremendous area of timber. She has 
the greatest in the world, by far, but it will be a long time before 
those resources can be of economic value or can be utilized. ' I am 
speaking now of the near future, because I regard Russia, next to 
tne United States, as being the greatest in the world so far as natural 
resources are concerned. She is far ahead of any other country with 
which I am familiar in that respect, except the United States. She 
is not comparable with the United States. We hear a great deal in 
the way of comparison between the United States and Russia, and 
of the great possibilities of industrial development in Russia, but 
her natural resources are not comparable with ours. 

The Chairman. What is your opinion in regard to the future of 
Russia, both poUtically and economically ? 

Mr. Hammond. I am very optimistic about the future of Russia. 
I have great hopes of her politically, because her present political 
organization is based on certain economic tenets of the bolshevist? 
which are fallacious in principle, ruinous in practice, and can not 
very long survive. I think you might say that Russia's economic 
situation is like an inverted pyramid which is supported by an 
armed force, and which has been able to keep alive and be main- 
tained because of certain political conditions aflFecting Russia's 
foreign relations. Particularly, I think that the present government 
of Russia has been greatly assisted by the propaganda of the Reds 
that^ foreign nations were trying to get possession of her territory 
and divide Russia up. That has enabled Lenine and Trotski to 
consolidate Russian sentiment against a common enemy, and that 
has given them an excuse for developing a large military force. 
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That condition has united Russia for the time being, but when out- 
side pressure is removed, I think the pyramid will fall. That will 
speU the ruin of the present Russian economic structure, which will 
enable the sane people of Russia to organize a better form of govern- 
ment. I do not think they will ever go back to Czarism. I hope 
not, and I do not think there is the slightest danger of that. They 
may go back to a constitutional monarchy for a time, and eventu- 
ally develop a democracy. 

Mr. Flood. It will take a good long time to go through that 
process, will it not? 

Mr. Hammond. Thhigs occur very quickly in these days, as you 
know. It would have taken a long time a generation or so ago, out- 
see how little time it took to overthrow the Czar and get into the 
[)resent condition. I am rather hopeful that it will not take so 
ong. I am not speaking in terms of months, but I am speaking 
in terms of a period of a lew years or a decade or so. 

The Chairman. Mr. Houghton, I beUeve you had some sugges- 
tions to make in connection with Mr. Hammond's testimony. 

Mr. Houghton. I wanted to ask Mr. Hammond some questions, 
particularly upon a point which I think he developed a week or more 
ago in an address, and that is that the question of whether, or not, 
trade is possible is a very minor consideration, and that what the 
Government and the people of the United States ought mainly to 
consider is the future possibility of trade with Russia and the. future 
economic alliance that might be ultimately formed between this 
country and Russia when a stable government is established over 
there. 

Mr. Hammond. Those are the views I expressed the other day, 
and I am firmly convinced that that should be om* policy. 

Mr. Houghton. Will you elaborate on that a little? 

Mr. Hammond. Well, the possibiHty of developing trade with 
Russfia, or between our country and Russia, is so remote, the trade 
that could be developed would be so insignificant and would be so 
very hazardous, that it is a question whether we would be justified in 
encouraging our manufacturers and exporters to deal with Russia, on 
account of the uncertainty of Russia's credit. Then, too, that would 
alienate the sympathy of the class that is destined to control the 
Russian Government in the future. If we maintained a poUcy 
directly against the soviet government, I thmk that later on we would 
certainly have the friendsmp of those who would be in power and of 
the Russian people themselves, because, as you know, the soviet 
government represents but an insignificant percentage of the Russian 
people, or probably not more than six or seven hundred thousand 
men, who are voluntarily bolshevists, out of a population of 
170,000,000. The peasants of Russia will never be bolshevists except 
under compulsion or for temporary advantage, and they constitute 
about 90 per cent of the population of Russia. The Russians are very 
friendly to Americans, and the Russians, outside of the bureauocracy, 
are very much like our western Americans. Russia has always been 
friendly to the United States, as you know, as was evidenced in our 
Civil War. However, in that instance, I think it was more in a spirit 
of opposition to England than it was in a genuine spirit of friendship 
for our republican form of government. 
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I never attached so much importance to that particular instance of 
Russian friendship. The explanation of Russia's friendship for 
America is that the Russian people know that we have no designs 
on her territory. The Americans who have been in Russia have 
treated the bacKward classes in Russia with a great deal more con- 
sideration than they have been treated bv people of any other nation- 
ality. Our engineers particularly know now to get along with men of 
that class, because, as I say, in character they resemble the people of 
our own western country, and the American has that land oi adupta- 
bility in dealing with foreign people. Then, the Russians have great 
admiration for the achievements of Americans. You would be sur- 
prised to know what a great name Goethals has in that country. 
They know of Goethals and the Panama Canal. They know about 
the development work in diflFerent parts of the world by Americans. 
I have great hopes for Russia, not only because of her almost unpar- 
aleUed natural resources, but because of her exceptional richness in 
labor. It is generally thought that the Russian is a stupid peasant, 
but I regard the Russian peasant as a man of greater native intelli- 

fence than is possessed by the peasant class of any other nation of 
lurope, and I know the peasantry of Europe quite well. 

I am speaking now of the native wit of the Russian peasant. He| 
is illiterate, but he is resourceful and a man of good judgment. He 
is a hard worker, especially since they have taken vodka away from 
him, and he is very tractable. He is very dependable, and that I 
think vou will find to be the opinion of all Americans who have em- 
ployed Russian labor. The industry and dependability of her workers 
will be a source of great wealth to future Russia. I am referring 
to her industrial population. I have been rather discursive, and I 
do not know whetner I have answered your question fully, or not. 

Mr. Houghton. Is it your judgment that Russia will ultimately go 
back within her former geographical boundaries ? 

Mr. Hammond. I think so. That is another thing that I would be 
strongly opposed to, and that is the partition of Russia. It is well 
enou^ to talk about forming buffer coimtries between Russia and 
other coimtries, but as soon as Russia is reestablished, she certainly 
wiU not aUow those httle nations to break away from her and remain 
as separate entities. 

Mr. Houghton. Will that be accomplished by political power or 
military force, or will it be because economically they lorm one 
group ? 

Mr. Hammond. I think that all of those considerations will prevail.! 

Mr. Houghton. Roughly, I take it that your notion is that there! 
is no trade now with Russia, or, if there be any, that it is insignificant, 
and would most likely go into other hands rather than into our own i 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. And that the best policy for America to pursue 
would be very much in line with what the State Department is doing t 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. That is, to hold the future for ourselves rathei^ 
than undertake the resumption of trade relations now ? 

^r, Hammond. Yes, sir; I entirelv approve the attitude of thel 
State Department toward Russia in that way. 

Mr. Temple. I was interested in what you were saying in regard 
to the probability of the reassumption of authority by Russia over 
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those portions that have been cut off. Would you include the new 
state of Poland ? 

Mr. Hammond. No; I think not. 

Mr. TEMPLE. You think it probable that independence will be 
maintained there ? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes; I think that willprobably remain there. 

Mr. Temple. But including Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania and the 
other Baltic provinces? 

Mr. Hammond. Exactly^ because I think the sentiment of the 
world would be strong agamst that. I would surely exclude Poland 
and I should have mentioned that myself because it was in my mind. 

Mr. Houghton. What about the relations between Japan and 
Russia geographically ? 

Mr. Hammond. Well, of course, as you know, there has never 
been any love lost between Japan and Russia. The peasantry of 
Russia have a good deal of contempt for Japan; it is imjustinable 
but they have it. I have hoped that some steps would be taken to 
meet the situation in the Onent. 

As I said the other day, in the little talk on the Russian question, 
after having investigated the subject pretty thoroughly and having 
my opinion confirmed by others who are competent to speak, what 
Japan wants and should have is an outlet for her population. I am 
a Calif omian and utterly opposed to any Japanese immigration or 
to allowing the Japanese to secure land in California. So I have 
favored a diversion of the activities of Japan in some other direction. 
Russia needs an outlet for the products developed in western and 
southern Siberia; China requires the development of a large section 
of western China and eastern MongoUa, which are very rich m mineral 
and agricultural opportunities, and it seemed to me that some arrange- 
ment of this kind could be made, and I have talked, since my little 
address the other day, with others who, as I say, are competent to 
express an opinion on the subject, and they agree that there is a 

freat deal of weight in what I urge, namely, that it would be possi- 
le for Russia to give to Japan a section about the size of California, 
on the western Gu\i of Japan, just northwest of northern Japan, a 
country that is rich in iron and coal, which Japan very much needs, 
and good climatically for colonization, in exchange for money which 
would enable Russia to build a road from somemiere in the vicinity 
of Lake Baikal, or in that general direction, down through China, 
with a terminus not far from JPekin, but on the Gulf of Pechili. Rus- 
sia does not need that tract at all and it will be many generations 
before her development will have extended that far to the northwest. 

Mr. Flood: How thickly populated is that country? 

Mr. Hammond. It is very sparsely populated; at present there is 
hardly any one living there and it is practically imdeveloped. 

Mr. Houghton. Is that section made up of nomadic people? 

Mr. Hammond. At present, yes. 

The Chairman. Is it not true that Japan is already in possession 
of the territory which vou mention, and a great deal more « 

Mr. Hammond. Well, I do not think she has sent her troops up 
ihftt far; her troops have been to the southwest of there and they have 
not gone into this section. You might say that she has made an 
attempt to seize all things there but it is Russian territory to-day. 
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The Chairman. As I understand it, Japan has taken possession 
of the northern part of the island of Saghalin. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

The Chairman. And the mainland opposite for several hundred 
miles back? 

Mr. Hammond. Well, she may have a sort of squatter's right there 
but I do not think she can really claim that before the other nations 
of the world and Russia would never tolerate that. 

The Chairman. I do not contend that Japan is holding that as a 
matter of right but she is in possession. 

Mr. Hammond. I think she has spread out pretty weU but a Uttle 
thinly in that area. 

The Chairman. She is also in possession of the coimtry around 
Valdivostock and Harbin. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes; she has taken up a pretty strong position 
there, although she professes that is onlv temporary, and so on. 

The Chairman. When she went in there sne went in under a joint 
agreement between the United States, the alUes and Japan. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. But you remember she agreed to abandon 
Korea, and I warned the people of the United States that Japan would 
never get out of Korea and she never has. 

Mr. Houghton. Is Japan following a somewhat normal and nation- 
al impulse in going into the mainlancTwith the idea of getting coal and 
iron? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes; I think so, and to give elbow-room to her 
population. 

The Chairman. Japan's weakness is in her natural resources, and, 
therefore, she wants possession of the mainland. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. To secure coal, iron, and other raw materials ? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. Of course, she would hke to get possession 
of the mainland in order to be able to make it impossible for us to do 
any trading there, too. She would like to get an economic position 
wKich she could use politically if she wished. 

The Chairman. Tnat is one of her principal objects, is it not? 

Mr. Hammond. I think it is. 

The Chairman. Is not that also true of many of the Chinese ports ? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Houghton. Do you think that Japan's policy could prevent 
us from trading in the east ? 

Mr. Hammond. Well, naturally, she wishes to seciure the benefits 
of those markets. 

Mr. Houghton. There are two different ways in which one car^ 
hold a market; one is by competence in manufacture and trade, and 
the other is by force, ts it your information that Japan is preparing 
to use force ? 

Mr. Hammond. Not militarv force, but if she can secure ports o< 
entry, and all that, she would not need to use military force. I 
do not think Japan would ever dare to keep out the rest of the world 
by a display of military force. 

Mr. Houghton. But the open door would have a lock and Japail 
would have the key. 

Mr. Hammond. I think that is right; I do not think there is muci 
question about that. But I must admit that I have always lia<l 
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considerable sympathy for Japan's ambition to expand in that direc- 
tion, but she has been a Uttle bit overplaying her hand, perhaps. 
I would Uke to follow that up, Mr. Chairman, and show where Chma 
has an advantage under the tripartite arrangement between China 
Japan, and Russia. Under that arrangement China would be 
greatly benefited because of the opportunity to develop a great tract 
of natural resources that otherwise will not be developed for genera- 
tions, and she can lose nothing by an agreement of this kind m that 
way, that is, by giving Russia a free port down below Pekin, an open- 
sea port, but on the other hand would gain very materially by this 
arrangement, and it would satisfy, it seems to me, the commercial 
ambitions of the three nations. I would like to submit that to the 
consideration of this committee at some time, because it has not been 
taken up, and it would be of incalculable advantage to the rest of the 
world, and insure for some time to come less strained economic rivalry 
in that part of the world. 

Mr. Temple. Are you acquainted with the political conditions in 
eastern Siberia ? 

Mr. Hammond. No; not personally. I have not been there for 
many years, and I would not presume to give any advice to a com- 
mittee of this kind on those conditions. 

Mr. Temple. I was thinking of the so-called Far Eastern Republic 
that was maintained, in form, separate from the bolsheviks, and I 
would like to know whether vou have any information as to the rela- 
tions between that so-called republic and the bolsheviks proper in 
European Russia ? 

Mr. Hammond. No; I have not; I have not anything that is at all 
reUable. However, I doubt whether a repubUc of that kind can be 
maintained unless it gets help from without, although I do believe 
there will have to be an entirely different adjustment of the govern- 
mental jurisdiction of Russia, that is to say, Russia must be decen- 
tralized. It is impossible to try to admimster a great country like 
that, with places tnousands of miles apart, as is the case with eastern 
Siberia ana western Russia, so that there will have to be some other 
kind of an arrangement, with separate capitals out in 'Siberia and 
southern Russia. 

Mr. Temple. You spoke awhile ago of the reassumption by Russia 
of authority, ultimately, over the territory she formerly had. Would 
you include this Siberian district in that future Russian jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Hammond. Certainly, yes; because that is an integral part of 
the Russian Empire and present repubhc. 

Mr. Houghton. To come back to the particular problem we have 
been discussing, you spoke awhile ago oi there being something like 
500,000 or 600,000 voluntary bolsheviks — I think you called them — 
and that they, somehow or other, had managed to get control of a 
great country embracing, perhaps, 170,000,000 or 180,000,000 people. 
How do you explain that ? 

Mr. Hammond. Well, as a matter of fact the bolsheviks did not 
play a very important part in the overthrow of Czardom; that was 
done bv what you might call the menshiviks or socialists under 
Kerensky, and the bolsheviks only came in after that had been 
practically effected, and then they came in owing to the weakness of 
Kerensky and also to the lack of proper organization of the menshivik 
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branch of the Socialist Party, and through great ability and courage 
seized the military, and they have kept it; having disarmed theii 
political opponents, they have been able to perpetuate their despot- 
ism simply through military strength and intimidation. But 
already tnere is tremendous disaffection, I am told by people who 
have necn in Russia within a comparatively short time: there is dis- 
aflPection all through southern Russia, especially among the farmers, 
who were deludecT into the belief that they could get all the land 
they wanted, and the bolsheviks had promised more land than they 
had. The large industrial centers are being depopulated. Petrograd 
has only one-third the population it had when I was there in 1912. 
I am told that Moscow is lairly strong now, owing to the fact that it 
is the headquarters of Trotsky and Lenin. So, as I say, I think it is 
simply a question of intimidation. 

Mr. Flood. Have you ever considered what percentage of the 
population was in sympathy with Kerensky ? 

Mr. Hammond. I think the people were overwhelmingly in 
sympathy with Kerensky, because I think the population was 
agamst the old form of government, against the Czar. 

Mr. Houghton. The real basis of this change was political rather 
than economic. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes; I think originally they did so well imder 
Witte, and even under the Czar, m economic development, that 
there was no objection at all. It was political; they simply could 
not stand the tyranny of the bureaucracy of Russia; that would 
have come any way, and it was only a question of time, whether 
Kerensky intervened or not. That was inevitable, just like the 
downfall of bolshevism is inevitable. 

Mr. Houghton. That is, we have there a French revolution on 
a very much larger scale ? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes; on a very much larger scale. 

Mr. Houghton. Is a Napoleon likely to come out of the revolu- 
tion in Russia ? 

Mr. Hammond. There will be some great figure and I think there 
must be; it may be a man on horseback or some strong man for the 
time being. But I do not think he will ever go back to anything 
like the old days of the Czar. Of course, Russia is handicapped in 
this respect: It lacks what we call in this country our middle class, 
the great class that has developed this country. Russia had nothing 
but the intellectuals, the highbrows, and the serfs. The Germans 
had come in — and that is something I discussed with the Czar and 
I warned him about the danger of German aggression there, and he 
agreed with me, too. The Germans had taken that place; they 
occupied the position of the middle man and as the developers of 
industry; thejr also seized the bureacracy, which enabled them to 
carry out their schemes. But among the Russians themselves there 
was nothing between the university graduate and the serf. 

Many of the university students were studying political economy 
and a lot of them became unbalanced; they became revolutionists, 
and were the dangerous people of the high-brow class. What I 
advocated when I went there in 1898 and talked to Witte was the 
development of vocational schools for the training of men in useful- 
ness for the development of Russia's resources. That makes it 
more difficult to have what you call a peaceful revolution, a revo- 
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lution without a Napoleon, to which you have referred, Mr. Houg;hton; 
but presumably some man of transcendant ability will come in for 
the moment to unite them on some popular cause. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hammond, I wish you would look at para- 
graph 2 of the resolution wnich reads as follows: 

Whether as a matter of fact under the present de facto government in Russia there 
i^ any protection to the individual in his life, liberty, and property. 

If you feel sufficiently informed about that to express an opinion, 
we would like to have it. 

Mr. Hammond. I think you have better information than I have 
about that because I can not speak from personal experience; my 
information would probably come through sources not as authentic 
as yours, Mr. Chairman, but person^ly I do not think there is any 
protection to life, that is, protection to the lives of Russians; I 
think the lives of foreigners are more secure there than they are 
in some other parts of the country not so far away. 

The Chairman. On page 2, subdivision C, you will find this: 

If private property is subject to seizure by governmental authorities without pa> - 
ment of proper compensation and without due process of law. 

As I understand it, you are getting reports from Russia or have 
been for a long period of time. ^ 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What do these reports indicate on that question? 

Mr. Hammond. They are unanimous as to the fact that there is 
no safety in the ownership of property in Russia. I do not think 
there is any question about that. 

The Chairman. Do they confirm the testimony already before the 
committee that all property in Russia has been nationalized ? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes; absolutely. There are only two exceptions, I 
am told, although I am not quite sure as to how accurate tnis is; I 
am told thev have exempted one or two industries that were neces- 
sary to their industrial development, that they made some excep- 
tional arrangements with the owners of those industries to continue 
operation. But you might say, almost without exception, that 
property there has been nationalized by the soviet government. 

The Chairman. The third paragraph on page 2 reads as follows: 

Whether it is a fact that the soviet government of Russia and the Third Inter- 
national are engaged in a systematic and organized propaganda throughout the world 
to destroy: (a) nationality and love of countr>'^; (b) the organization of society into 
families; (c) all forms of religion and particularly the Christian religion. 

Mr. Hammond. There is no question about that, and that that is 
the avowed object of the oolshevik government. Our State 
Department confirms that by letters and utterances of the bolshe- 
vik officials themselves. I do not think there is any question about 
that. 

Mr. Sabath. Have you yourself any evidence on that point? 

Mr. Hammond. Not directly. 

Mr. Sabath. Outside of the information you have received from 
the State Department ? 

Mr. Hammond. I get the information from a great many different 
sources. 

Mr. Sabath. I mean, have you received direct information about 
this from your representatives over there 1 
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Mr. Hammond. Yes; I have had such information, and I think 
that is pretty well known. I have seen several men from Russia, 
engineers, who have told me that that was the avowed object in 
Russia and that they did not make any bones about it; that there 
was no hesitation on the part of the soviet officials, particularly 
Lenin, to acknowledge that it was the intention of the bolshevik 
government to extend its jurisdiction or its domination over the 
entire world by the destruction of existing governments. I think 
that is overwhelmingly in evidence. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. I would like to ask you about section (c)^ to 
'^ destroy all forms of religion and particularly the Christian religion." 
Those people seemed to oe such religious fanatics when I was there 
that I was rather surprised at^that. 

Mr. Hammond. You are quite right, but I think the attempt is to 
destroy all religion, althougli I do not know that it is particularly 
the Cliristian religion. I would not say that, but all forms of religion, 
and of families, and the love of the subjects of foreign countries for 
their countries. 

Mr. Browne. How extensive Ls the trade between Great Britian 
and Russia? 

Mr. Hammond. It does not amount to anything. Thev tried to 
develop some trade through Krassin, who was foohng tne British 
Government, the idea being to develop political propaganda. As you 
have seen from the papers — and that is where I nave to get my inior- 
mation as to that — that failed and the British Government had to 

Eractically acknowledge that it could do no business with Russia, 
ecause they had nothing to give in exchange for British goods. 
They sent some lumber, ii you remember, to England, and that was 
levied on by an American firm, I think, to whom the lumber belonged. 
I do not think they could possibly develop any business of significance. 
We could do more business in one month, after prosperity is restored 
in Mexico, than we could in a year with present Russia, because most 
of the business of present Russia would come out through the Baltic 
States and there we would have to meet the competition of Grermany 
and other nations. It would be very much better to meet Germany 
and other nations a little nearer our base of operations than to go and 
fight them in their own countries. With all deference to the opinions 
of others who differ with me, it seems to me absurd to talk about any 
Russian trade at present. 

Mr. Sabath. Can not Germany supply Russia with machinery and 
railroad equipment, which is badly needed in Russia ? Is Germany 
in a position to supply Russia with such things ? 

Mr. Hammond. 1 think she will be very soon; just as soon as 
Russia can commence paying Germany could do that. Of course, 
we could pick up a great deal of Russian trade because of our overpro- 
duction and because we have the things on hand right now. Because 
of that we could expedite matters; that is quite true. 

Mr. Sabath. It would relieve our market ? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir; but I think it is insignificant. It might 
apply to some railroad materials, some electrical materials, and some 
copper, but I do not attach as much importance to that as to thei 
development of our opportunities in other parts of the world, because! 
there we are up against keen competition. 

Mr. Sabath. There is a wonderful future in Russia ? 
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. Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sabath. It is the second richest country in the world ? 

Mr. Hammond. I think so. In fact, I am sure of it. I have been 
over a good part of the rest of the world. There is nothing in Africa 
comparable to the opportunities in Russia, but it does not touch this 
country in the wealtn of its natural resources. In that respect it 
does not approach America. 

Mr. Sabath. If the present poUtical conditions there could be 
eliminated so we could deal with Russia, it would be of great benefit 
to our country ? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sabath. And if financial arrangements should be made with 
Russia 

Mr. Hammond (interposing). Not imder this present Government. 

Mr. Sabath. I did not say that. 

Mr. Hammond, I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Sabath. I said if there were a different form of government in 
Russia, you would then strongly advocate doing everything in our 
power to bring about trade relations with Russia? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir; I think it is a country of almost incon- 
ceivable opportunities. 

Mr. Sabath. It is the present political condition of Russia that is 
in the way ? 

Mr. IlA3iMOND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sabath. Sweden, Norway, and other Scandinavian coimtries 
are doing business with Russia now, are they not ? 

Mr. ifi^fMOND. I think so, but not verv extensively. Most of it is 
done with those countries, but I do not tnink there is any great busi- 
ness done with Russia l)v anybody. Of course, they would have the 
first opportunity. I feel that there should not be any resentment on 
the part of America because Germany develops trade with Russia, 
because she is entitled to promote her trade in her contiguous terri- 
tory, and she will get it. She will have a certain trade with Russia 
that we can never take away from her. I am a good deal of an 
imperialist in my aspirations lor American trade ana commerce, but 
I ao not want to try; to hog all the rest of the world. 

Mr. Sabath. But in the last 20 years, or so, we have developed our 
production to such an extent that we must seek an outlet for it — is 
not that true? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sabath. Trade with Russia would afford a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the sale of our manufactured merchandise, would it not? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. I think that our trade with Russia will 
depend a great deal upon the investment of our money there, or 
upon our assistance in the development of Russian industry so as to 
Kive her a purchasing power. We never had any great trade with 
Russia even before the war. We had our hands fuU with our trade 
in other parts of the world. We must go into the backward countries 
and develop them by our capital, and in that way develop markets 
\)r our overproduction. 

Mr. Linthicum. And we must also extend to them the aid of our 
ranking facilities ? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir; our banking facilities, our transportation 
facilities, and all that. By banking facilities, I do not mean simply 
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banks of exchange, but commercial banks, or banks that will lend 
money, as the German banks did in South America. 

Mr. LiNTHicUM. You would have to do that through the banks of 
other nations. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir; we have been terribly handicapped in 
our foreign trade that way. 

Mr. Houghton. One of the things that we are aU most prone to 
say or are inclined to agree to is what Judge Sabath said a moment 
ago, that is, that we must have an outlet; that our domestic produc- 
tion had grown to such a degree that we must export in order to have 
comfort, peace, and prosperity here. There is one fact that I think 
all of us are equally inclined to overlook, and that is that the amount 
of our exports as compared with our total production is really very 
small. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HouGirroN. I had occasion to go over that with some statis- 
ticians, and their figures showed that last year, which was a tre- 
mendous year, the volume of our exports as compared with the 
domestic volume did not exceed 8 per cent, and it might be only 6 
per cent. They corroborated that in a rather interesting way. One 
of those men had attended a convention of statisticians in Berlin, the 
statisticians coming from various countries, and the German statis- 
ticians agreed that Germany at the height of her export trade never 
went above 24 per cent, and thej thought that it was nearer 20 per 
cent. There was only one case in the world where it had ever risen 
to 50 per cent, and that was in the case of English cotton goods. 
Therefore it seems to me possible that we always tend to overestunate 
the value of the foreign trade in relation to our own domestic trade. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir; I entirely agree with you there. I got 
statistics a few 3^ears ago, after a great deal of trouble, which showed 
that something like 8 or 10 per cent of the entire production of 
American industry was exported, and I have advocated right along, 
even in connection with immigration, that we base our population an 
nearly as possible upon our home market and home consumption. I 
agree that if we keep that we will do well, and then we can trade witli 
the other 8 or 10 per cent. However, that other 8 or 10 per cent is 
very important. It is an extremely important thing, because it taken 
up about 8 or 10 per cent of unemployment, and it enables us to ruiJ 
our industries on large scale production and that sort of thing, so as 
to meet the competition of the other nations. I entirely agree with 
you that the basic consideration of our country should be to maintaiil 
our home market, because there we get the advantage of a higheJ 
purchasing power than we would have in other markets. We hav€ 
a greater purchasingpower in our population. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Hammond | 
for vour statement. 

Mr. Hammond. I thank the committee for its attention. 

(Thereupon, the committee proceeded to the consideration ol 
executive ousiness.) 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 

Friday, February 18, 192L 
The committee met at 9.45 o'clock a. m., Hon. Stephen G. Porter 
(chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NOEMAN H. DAVIS, UNDEESECRETABY 

OF STATE. 

The Chairman. Mr. Davis, you no doubt know that the committee 
is conducting an investigation of the Russian situation, and we 
thought perhaps you could throw some light on that perplexing 
problem. We have taken very considerable testimony, and there 
appears to be an impression abroad that the State Department pro- 
hibits American citizens from trading with Russian citizens or with 
the soviet government. We desire to know the facts in regard to 
that matter. 

Mr. Houghton. Mr. Chairman, may I make the suggestion, as a 
sort of guide for Mr. Davis, that he speak to the Dallinger resolution ? 

The Chairman. Yes; let him have a copy of the resolution. 
Perhaps he could answer my inquiry, however, first. 

Mr. Davis. As to your inquiry, Mr. Chairman, I hardly know how 
to put the position of the department more plainly than we have put 
it m all of our various communications on this subject, which I am 
sure all the members of the committee have read. I think we could 
probably save time and that I could give you the information you 
want if you would ask me specific questions. I am sure that you 
have all of this re(»ord, or all of the communications of the State 
Department on our Russian policy, and in respect to trade and every- 
thing else. There is undoubtedly still an opinion very prevalent 
among certain classes that the withdrawal ot restrictions on trade 
with Russia was not bona fide, and that measures are taken to pre- 
vent that trade. This belief is traceable in every instance where I 
have investigated the matter to people who have no interest whatever 
in trade, but who have a great mterest in the political situation, and 
who are attempting to force recognition by the United States of the 
bolshevik regime, or to people who have been misled by those who 
are looking at this question from a political standpoint. There are 
absolutely no restrictions against trade with Russia which have not 
been withdrawn and which are within our power. 

The restrictions that exist are not restrictions so much as obstacles 
which have been set up in Russia and which our traders can not tear 
down. They can not trade with individuals in Russia because the 
soviet regime will not permit it, and quite a lot of our traders have 
come to the department and have said that they wanted to trade 
with Russia, but that they find they can not trade with anybody 
except that government. They say to the department, ''We want 
to know if you think it is safe for us to deal with that government," 
and we invariably reply that we can not tell and that they must be 
their own judges. We have said to them that we have not considered 
that government safe enough for us to extend recognition to it, but 
that if they wish to trade with them we have no objection whatever. 
Then, when they go further into the matter, they find that the soviet 
government is not in control of commodities wnich they can give in 
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exchange for what they want to buy, and there starts another vicious 
circle. We have maae a very thorough investigation as to what 
Russia could do, even if the soviet regime permitted them to trade, 
and we find that Russia has practically notninff that she can export. 
The onlv thing that they have ever oflFered has oeen some gold, which 
all the banks throughout the world are afraid to take, and the bol- 
shevists, we find, would like to get rid of that gold. 

The Chairman. May I interrupt you there with regard to this gold ? 
I have some friends who are very much interested in some of it. 
You say that all of the banks have declined to take it ? 

Mr. 6a VIS. They have; yes, sir. That is true in England and in 
practically all other countries. 

The Chairman. And in the United States ? 

Mr. Davis. In the United States, also. 

Mr. Houghton. Why are they afraid to take it ? 

Mr. Davis. They believe that it is stolen gold and that they have 
no title to it. 

Mr. Houghton. Would recognition give the soviet govemmeni 
title ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know. That is a legal question entirely. If 
the government were recognized, I think tnat you would recognize 
that they were in legal possession of what they proposed to deuver, 
and whether or not they would be Uable for that would be a question 
for court decision later on. 

Mr. Houghton. A revolutionary government, of course, takes over 
the governmental assets, or in talong over the government they take 
over the assets of the defunct government ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. And when you recognize that revolutionary gov- 
ernment you recognize their legal possession of whatever they have ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. Houghton. So that the question of the title to the gold really 
in the end depends upon the question of the recognition or nonrecog- 
nition of the government ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; but I think there is a certain responsibihty 
in extending recognition. 

The Chairman. Pardon me for interrupting you, but before you 
leave the gold question I would hke to ask you another question. It 
may be that recognition would tend to confirm the title to the gold, 
but is it absolutely essential, remembering that they have a de facto 
government in Russia, or, at least, I assume that it is a de facto govern- 
ment, and that it is in possession of the gold, and that the fiussian 
people are bound by the actions of that de facto government. It is a 
very pretty question, and I was discussing it wim some friends some 
time ago. I would like to have your view as to how far the action of 
this de facto government in Russia in disposing of this gold would be 
binding upon the Russian people. 

Mr. Davis. I think that is a question of fact, Mr. Chairman, and I 
think if I should give you a picture of the situation I could explain it 
better. In the first place, this gold formed the reserve of the Imperial 
Bank of Russia, which had a tremendous note circulation throughout 
all Russia. Out of the 180,000,000 people in Russia, as nearly as I 
can gather, there are just about 600,000 people who profess to be 
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communists, and two-thirds of Russia does not recognize this bolshevik 
government, and the bolshevik sovemment has no control over them. 

Those people time and again have stated through their spokesmen 
outside 01 Russia that they do not recognize that the soviet govern- 
ment can speak for Russia. They are really not in undisputed con- 
trol of any part of Russia except the region around Moscow and 
Petrograd, and I think that any government which would extend 
recognition would be assuming a certain responsibility toward the 
Russian people. I think further that in the extension of recognition 
to that government the principal powers that did that would dictate 
the terms on which they would extend the recognition, and they would 
in that way probably clear up any title questions or any transactions 
made with tnat government. If they were really in control of all 
Russia, I think there would be no question about it, but they are not 
in control of all Russia by any means. 

The Chairman. That is a part of my point or assumption; that is, 
that they are in control of Russia as the de facto ffoverninent, and 
as such are entitled to this ffold, but if, as you say, they are in posses- 
sion of only a small part of the country, and if they do not exist as the 
de facto government, the title would be bad. 

Mr. Davis. They exist as a de facto government in Moscow and 
Petrograd. They do not exist as a de facto government down in 
Georgia; they do not exist as a de facto government in Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Esthonia. I think it is very likely that while this bunch 
in Moscow has got control of most of the gold that is left, there is 
quite a lot of gold still in Esthonia that was taken up there, but just 
now much I do riot know. I do not think that they really have any 
more right to speak for the Russian people on that matter than some 
of those other tactions that are not supposed to be in control of the 
gold. 

Mr. Houghton. Is that the basis of the attitude of the State 
Department toward the soviet government, that you do not recog- 
nize it because you do not think it can speak for the Russian people ? 

Mr. Davis. That is the principal basis; yes, sir. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. Do we recognize the Governments of Lithuania and 
of Esthonia ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. Or of the Ukraine ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. Or of Georgia? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. Or of those countries on the Black Sea? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; we do not. Of course, our policy there on that 
general question is more comprehensive. We feel that if we once 
Begin to recognize the cutting up of this vast territory, it will be so 
spUt up that it will take 200 years of war to ever straighten it out. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. We are carrying on trade at the present time with 
some of those countries formerly a part of Russia, are we not ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. Reval is in Esthonia, is it not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AcKERMAN. And that is one of the principal ports to which 
goods can be sent at the present time ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Temple. With regard to the soviet government as a de facto 

?;ovemment, Mr. Bakhmeteflf is still recognized as the ambassador 
rom Russia, is he not ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Temple. What does that imply with regard to the previous 
Government ? Do we not still recognize the Government tnat pre- 
ceded the soviet government ? 

Mr. Davis. We recognize him as the ambasstidor of the last Govern- 
ment that we were in contact with in Russia. They have certain 
assets in this country, including an embassy, archives, and certain 
other property, and we have never found anyone else who was 
authorized to take his place. For that reason, he continues theo- 
retically as the ambassador and custodian of these properties. 

Mr. Temple. Then, officially the United States Government does 
not know the soviet government at all ? 

Mr. Davis. Not at all. 

Mr. Temple. Under our law, then, it is like a corporation that has 
no charter ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Temple. They have no right to perform any official acts or 
none that we would recognize ? 

Mr. Davis. It might even be considered as a corporation that has 
a charter that provides that a majority of the stocknolders shall vote 
on certain things, and the corporation has not been able to get a 
majority of the stockholders to vote. 

Mr. Temple. But really it has no legal existence, so far as the 
United States is concerned ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. Does the recognition of an ambassador constitute 
a recognition of his Government ? 

Mr. Davis. Theoretically, it does; and when we recognize Mr. 
BakhmetefF we recognize him as the ambassador of the provisional 
government of Russia, which succeeded to the Imperial Government 
of Russia, and we have never had another government which we 
could recognize. We have never found the address of any other 
government. 

Mr. Temple. I did not quite finish my line of questions, and there 
is one more question that 1 would like to ask: If tne Russian Govern- 
ment or the soviet government has no legal existence under the laws 
of the United States, or no existence that we can legally recognize, 
could it transfer title so that the title would be good under our Taws? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; we could not recognize it. The fact of the 
matter is that there has been a decision in a British court about four 
weeks ago on a similar question. 

Mr. Temple. Does not that seem to be the reason for being so 
exceedingly anxious to pass the title to the gold, or to exchange it? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. I wish to state further that the State Depart- 
ment has never told anyone that he could not receive that gold. The 
Secretary of State, however, has no power to give a good title to gold 
that has not a good title. If it is not a good title, that is a question 
for the courts to determine, and not for the Secretary of State, and 
so we would necessarily refrain. The whole agitation has been 
because there is a shadow on the title to this gold which they endeav- 
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ored to get the Secretary of State to lift, but which he is unable to 
lift. If ne wanted to do it, he would not have the power. 

Mr. Temple. Except by recognizing the soviet government. 

Mr. Davis. But even in that he might be carrying some responsi- 
bility, because he has been put on notice about this gold. Some of 
the powers of the world have stated that this was stolen gold, and 
France has constantly challenged the title to this gold. 

Mr. Temple. Suppose the gold were put in the mint by an American 
bank, and the question of the title to it was raised afterwards, that 
would be a question to be determined by American law, would it not ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Temple. Have we not a certain law under which the mints 
have been refusing to coin gold from any source about which there is 
a dispute as to the title, and would not the Government be responsible 
if it did receive stolen gold or gold that the courts held was stolen ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. Temple. Would not this gold of the Russian Government 
come under the same principle of law as any other gold ? 

Mr. Davis. I have forgotten the exact wording of the law under 
which the Secretary of the Treasury through the mint purchases 
gold, but the substance of it is that he is authorized to buy sound gold 
to which he gets good title. 

Mr. Houghton. As a matter of actual fact, has a proffer been made 
of that gold on the one hand and on the other has any objection of 
any sort been made to our receiving it ? If not, then what has been 
stated is a theoretical position. 

Mr. Davis. I do not know, but I think that probably one or two 
proffers have been made. Most of the question has been raised by 
prospective exporters of goods to Russia who have inquired to ascer- 
tain whether if they accepted this gold the mints would take it from 
them without recourse. 

Mr. Houghton. As a practical question, if the soviet government 
wanted to get credit in this country, or to establish credit nere, would 
they have any trouble whatever in disposing of that gold in one waj 
or another, by discount, we will say, in order to establish a credit 
here? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I think they would. 
. Mr. HotTGHTON. One of the representatives of the department 
told us the other day that he thought there would not be much diffi- 
culty if they were willing to accept such a discount, but that appar- 
ently they will not accept a discoxmt, but hope to use it as a weapon 
to force recognition. 

Mr. Davis. They have disposed of some gold in Europe at con- 
siderable discount which worked out in theory as a premium that 
they paid on the insurance of the title. Ordinarily there are people 
who are willing to buy gold at a discount, taking that discount as an 
insurance company would, but without recognition bv the Govern- 
ment. I do not believe I would go so far as to say that they could 
do a very extensive business with the United States, because I believe 
that the people who woidd be able to supply any large amount of 
money would be too intelligent to fool with it. I think they would 
find other good business. 

Mr. HotJGHTON. I was t(dd the other day that a certain shoe manu- 
facturing concern is turning out an order of 1,500,000 pairs of shoes 
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for sale in Russia, and that the money to pay for them has akeady 
been deposited in New York banks. Now, obviously, that must 
have come about through some circuitous channels. 

Mr. Davis. Here is what they have done in a few cases: For in- 
stance, they sold gold in Sweden or some other country at a discount, 
where some traders were willing to run that risk. Then, those traders 
take that gold and establish credits here for purchases. I think 
that is better business for the United States most decidedly, because, 
even looking at this a little further from the practical standpoint, I 
think that in the future Russia and Siberia are great potential markets 
for the United States. There is a lot of talk to the effect that England 
. and some other countries will take all this trade away from us, but 
that is all bunk. England does not expect to get any trade out of 
Russia now, and they are not making any trade agreements at all 
for that purpose. On the other hand, they want to stop this bol- 
shevik propaganda in certain parts of the world, and to stop that 
insiduous wartare that is being carried on. It is very evident that 
the bolshevists are not after trade, because every time they get about 
ready to sign this trade agreement, they inject some political ques- 
tion into it which shows that what they are really after is recognmon, 
and then the trade agreement falls down again. It has been goisis on 
that way now for months and months. They have been unwilfing 
to sign a clean, clear-cut trade agreement, but they have been after 
recognition — that is all. This propaganda in the United States is 
to force the same thing. We have caught Lenin dispatches to the 
United States in whicn he said in substance, ''Let us bait those 
Americans by offering them gold. We will not let them have too 
much gold, but we will get them all stirred up over this gold, and will 
force the Treasury iand the Government to give us recognition. 
Then, after we get recognition, we will carry on our warfare that 
much better, because democracy is the great enemy of bolshevism, 
and we must attack the American Government/' 

That is what the literature and letters we have caught show. 
On the other hand, the bolshevists do not care so much about this 
gold. They beUeve in destroying capitalistic governments, and if 
they can use this gold to get certam goods and to satisfy their people 
for a time imtil they can solidify their control, and, at the same time, 
get rid of the gold, they will be destroying the foundation for a future 
capitalistic government in Russia. I tnink the most shortsighted 
thing the powers of the world could do would be to facilitate the 
disposal of this gold; because, after it is all over, and chaos comes to 
an end, and we want to build up a government there in some way so 
that the people can purchase om* commodities, we are going to find 
that we can not do it. We have got to send back that gold and help 
get a credit system estabUshed so that they can really do business. 

The Chairman. About a year ago I had occasion to investigate 
one of those shoe contracts. That was when Martens was in control 
in New York. I concluded that it was nothing more nor less than 
propaganda whereby attractive prices were dangled in the face of 
American business men so that pressure would be brought to bear 
on the State Department for recognition of the soviet government. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; you are absolutely correct in that. We 
have traced those things back from the beginning, and, as I told you 
at the beginning of my statement, I have never yet found a case 
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that was not instigated either by Russian propagandists who wanted 
recognition, or by people who have been fooled by them. 

The Chairman. That was evident, or, at least, it was in the case 
I have in mind. One of the conditions which they attached to the 
making of the contract was that the American merchants should 
secure the consent or approval of the State Department to the 
contract. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Was that true as to all the contracts ? 

Mr. Davis. I did not see them all, but it was in several that I did 
see. 

Mr. Browne. If the defunct government is not existing either in 
fact or in law, upon what theory do you continue to recognize 
Ambassador BakhmeteflF? You stated a minute ago that you still 
recognized him. 

Mr. Davis. We have done that mostly for our own convenience 
and advantage. As I said, the provisional government of Russia 
had many contracts in this country and qmte a lot of materials. 
They had all the archives here that belonged to the Russian Govern- 
ment, and there were only two things for us to do when the Kerensky 
government fell. That was either to take over all this property 
ourselves and Uquidate it, and assume the corresponding liability, 
or to do just what we did do, and that is to have the ambassador 
continue and complete this work himself, under our general knowl- 
edge. I remember that one of the first things we encountered — I 
was at the Treasury then — ^was that the Russians had contracts of 
something over $100,000,000 with American manufacturers, and 
they had entered into these contracts upon the assumption that 
credits had been established at the Treasury, and that advances 
would be made, when the time came, to the Russian Government 
with which to make the payments on these contracts. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury did not feel justified in makir^ additional loans, 
so 1 called the Russian Ambassador in and told him that there were 
only two things for us to do, but that we were inclined to believe 
that the practical solution would be for him to take this over and 
that we would cooperate with him in liquidating it, and as a result 
of a few months of work all of the American contracts were liquidated 
without loss to any one or without complaint from any one, because 
he had in bank something over $50,000,000, and we liquidated over 
$100,000,000 of contracts with that. 

Mr. Browne. Would not the same rule of law apply in such a 
case as would apply to a deceased person, that is, that when a man 
dies all of his agents — ^no matter to how many he has given powers 
of attorney to act for him — absolutely die; that they can not sign a 
check or anything else and are not recognized — that the agency dies ? 
I can not conceive how an ambassador lives after the Government 
he represents dies, becomes defunct and does not exist either in 
fact or in law. 

Mr. Davis. We gave him life. 

The Chairman. The witness has already stated 

Mr. Browne (interposing) . I want him to answer my question. 

The Chairman. Just a word of explanation. 

Mr. Browne. I think he can answer the question. 
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The Chaibman. Before you came in he said- 



Mr. Browne (interposing). I was here when you called this I 
meeting to order and 1 have sat here all the time. So I insist upon 
having my question answered, and if the chairman wishes to com- 
ment upon it he can do so afterwards. 

The Chairman. Well, I desire to state that the witness said in i 
the early part of his testimony that they do not consider this man as j 
an ambassador but as a custodian of the archives of the Russian 
Government. 

Mr. Davis. He has the rank of ambassador but his principal | 
function has been to act as custodian. The American Government 
has ample power to do that, in fact, we had power to keep this agent j 
alive, we exercised that power, and, I think, very wisely. 

Mr. Browne. My question was, whether the same rule of law 
would not exist in regard to an ambassador representing a country | 
that would prevail in the case of a person dying, that is, in regard 
to his agents. 

Mr. Davis. No; I think not. 

Mr. Browne. Is there any precedent for this in any way? Do 
you have any precedent in Ainerican history of our Government : 
dealing with the ambassador of a defunct government or the minister 
of a defunct government? 

Mr. Davis. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Browne. This is the first, is it ? 

Mr. Davis. I am not sure, but I do not know of any others. This 
is the first time we have done it. | 

Mr. Browne. The $50,000,000 that you say was to the credit 
of the Russian Government at the time it became a defunct govern- 
ment, at the time Kerensky abdicated, was money of the United 
States, was it not, money that we had loaned to the Russian Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Davis. No; not all of it. 

Mr. Browne. About what proportion of it? 

Mr. Davis. Well, it is rather difficult to trace that. When the 
United States entered the war and before we had made any loans 
to Russia at all they had a balance in bank of something like that 
amount; they had placed some of their own loans and borrowed 
some money from other governments, so that they had money in 
bank whether we loaned them any money at all. 

Mr. Sabath. That was gold which belonged to the Czar's govern- 
ment ? I 

Mr. Davis. Yes; they inherited some money from the Czar's i 
government. I 

Mr. Browne. Was half of it money that the United States loaned 
to the Kerensky government ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know just exactly. As I say, you ooulil: 
theoretically figure that probably none of it was what we had loanecLj 
them. But anyhow it was not our money; once we took an obli^i 
gation from the Russian Government and turned the money over 
to them it was their money, and the obligation was our obligation ; 
we could not own the obligation and the money we loaned thero^ 
also. That would have been ridiculous. 

Mr. Browne. It is a fact, however, that the State Department^ 
more than recognized Bakhmeteff as a mere custodian. , 
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Mr. Davis. As I say, we recognized him as an ambassador, but 
his principal function is that of custodian. 

Mr. Beowne. But you recognized him to draw checks on this 
Russian fund and receive money ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, the banks recognized him where he had his funds. 

Mr. Browne. Was not the State Department consulted ? 

Mr. Davis. We thought it was entirely proper. 

Mr. Browne. Was the State Department consulted by the banks 
before they recognized his checks ? 

Mr. Davis. No, but the Treasury Department was consulted, and 
the Treasury Department agreed on the general policy. The State 
Department was consulted on the general policy by the Treasury 
Department, and the Treasury Department looked after the details. 

Mr. Browne. Did the State Department pursue that same course 
in regard to the Carranza government in Mexico ? 

Mr. Davis. No; we did not find any money of the Carranza 
government. 

Mr. Browne. Did you in any way recognize the minister of 
Mexico ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, the case is not analogous, but Carranza had an 
ambassador here whom we did recognize. 

Mr. Browne. After he abdicated or after he was deposed ? 

Mr. Davis. Oh, no; the ambassador he had here went down and 
abdicated with him, and, as you will recall, he was not here at that 
time. We never had that question come up in connection with 
Carranza. 

Mr. Browne. That question never came up with Mexico at all ? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. Houghton. You spoke of the fact that the Russian ambas- 
sador, Bakhmeteff, paid all the obligations that our own people had 
obtained against the Russian Government. Was there, over and 
above that, a sum of money that we had loaned still in his possession 
to dispose of? 

Mr. Davis. As I tell yo.u, he had several different accounts. That 
has been a long time ago and, as I say, that is a matter that the 
Treasury Department itself has handled in detail. But he did have 
something left over; he had disposed of certain goods; he also sold 
some goods that they had on hand with which he helped to liquidate. 
I know he had some money left over, but there were constant ac- 
counts to be lic[uidated from time to time, and most of those matters 
could not be liquidated all at once. However, the funds that were 
left over were only expended by him with the knowledge of the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. Houghton. Of course, I appreciate that it would be difficult to 
liquidate all of those accounts at once, but taking your own statement 
that the} had been cleared up, I was wondering^ whether there was 
some la^e balance and whether this Government recognized the right 
of that Russian ambassador to dispose of that mone ;/. 

Mr. Davis. Not without our approval. 

Mr. Houghton. Then, in the nrst instance, 3 ou would recognize his 
right to do so ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes: provided we thought it was a proper use of the 
monex. 
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Mr. Houghton. I want to ask you another Question. Yesterday 
we had Mr. John Hays Hammond here, who spoke very interestingly 
in regard to Russia. Mr. Hammond made a good deal of a point vou 
have raised, that in case we should, by trade negotiations, have taken 
the gold out of Russia, that whenever a stable government came we 
would have to put it back again. That was his first point: and his 
second and more important point was that looking at the Russian 
problem from the point of view of the ultimate interests of the United 
States, we should regard the future rather than the present possi- 
bilitias of trade. Will you elaborate a bit in regard to that statement ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I think the first thing that Russia would hare 
to do to rehabilitate herself would be to get railroad rolling stock, 
agricultural machinery, and mining machinerv, practically all of which 
must come from the United States. TTiere Vias been an ungrounded 
fear that if we did not jump in right now we would miss something, 
but I have never had any fear of that at all, because I have recognized 
that the United States is the place they would have to come for that, 
and I think there is going to be a treraendous field in Russia as soon 
as conditions are stabiUzed and it will be one of our very largest 
markets. I think just now to get a few million dollars' worth of gold 
would cost us man\* times that in the long run, but probably not 
some one particular trader; some one particular trader nught get away 
with a good big profit if he could sell his gold, but it would not take 
any time to use up the gold they have left and then, as you saj- Mr. 
Hammond pointed out, Russia, in order to start over again, would 
have to have some capital, a great deal of capital, and it would have 
to come from here. 

Mr. Houghton. But that general proposition is based on the 
assumption that the succeeding government will be absolutely op- 
posed to the soviet regime and to what the soviet regime has done 
or will be able to do. 

Mr. Davis. I should think so. 

Mr. Houghton. And to have the friendship of that succeeding 
government we will do well not to deal with the present government, 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. The news coming in every day is to 
the effect that the people throughout Russia are most grateful to 
the United States for the position it has taken in Russia, and unless 
we do something to change that attitude very radically they will 
always be our friends and it will be a tremendous advantage to our- 
selves and to the world in the long run. Furthermore, I feel that if 
we took this gold, that when the Russian people do come in possession 
again of their own they would resent it very much, and I think it 
would overcome all the advantage we have gained by following our 
present policy. 

Mr. Houghton. That is negative. I was thinking of the positive. 
If we should in one way or another enter into trade relations with 
Russia now it is your opinion that we would alienate the good will 
of the succeeding stable government that is to come, as we believe ? 
Mr. Hammond seemed to think that our success in the future would 
depend largely on our attitude now, and that if our attitude now was 
antagonistic, when the soviet government should fall, as fall it 
must, the time would come when the new ruling class, as I think he 
put it, would be friendly with us, but otherwise not. 
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Mr. Davis. Well, I do hot know that I can answer that in just that 
way, because I do not believe there will be a change in a day; I think 
there is going to be a OTadual evolution; I think it will probably work 
out something as the Prenoh Revolution worked out, that there will 
be gradual changes in the governing grouj) and that the people will 
begm to more and more get a voice in affairs; in fact, I tmnk that is 
the best way for it to take place. If the bolshevists were to fall all 
at once there would practically be chaos, because there is nothing 
there to-day to take its place. 

Of course, there is one remarkable thing that keeps Russia together 
and it is really the backljone of Russia, and that is their local govern- 
mental system, which they call the Zemstvo municipalities, with 
large districts, and that really is what held Russia together when the 
Czar^s Government was fallmg during liie war and that is what is 
holding Russia together to-day. As 1 say, I think there will be a 
gradud transformation, and I think there will be resentment on the 
part of the people in Russia — the vast majority of whom are against 
the bolshevists — ^if we do anything to bolster the bolshevik govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MooBES. Was not the name of the last imperial ambassador 
Bakhmeteff, too? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. MooREs. Were not the two Bakhmeteffs here for quite a 
while concurrently? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. MooRES. Each claiming to represent the Government of 
Russia ? 

Mr. Davis. No; I never heard of the former one claiming to 
represent the Government of Russia, because his Government fell 
and the United States Government and all the principal powers of 
the world recognized the Kerensky government, and I never heard 
of his making any claim after that. 

Mr. MooBES. Were all the advances made by our Government 
made to the Kerensky-Bakhmeteff, after the Romanoff dynasty 
ceased to exist, or did the other Bakhmeteff receive any advances 
from this country? 

Mr. Davis. That part of it was ahead of my time, but I am under 
the distinct impression that all of our advances were made to the 
present Bakhmeteff. 

Mr. MooRES. Thev were all made to him? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; because it was just about the time that we came 
into the war that the Czar's government fell. 

Mr. Temple. Mr. Secretary^ I may be able to help you on those 
dates. We entered the war m Apnl. 1917, and the Kerensky gov- 
ernment came into power or the Cfzar s government was overtnrown 
in the month preceding. Of course, we could not make any loans to 
the Russian Government while we were neutral. 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Temple. It was aU done after we entered the war? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. MooRES. But for some months, I think during all of that 
summer, the Romanoff ambassador remained in the embassy hei*e 
and I was wondering whether any advances had been made to nim. 

37345—21 16 
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Mr. Davis. No: I know that none were made to him. 

Mr. Temple. He had ceased to be the ambassador. 

Mr. MooRES. Have you stated this morning about how much was 
advanced to the Russian Government originauy ? 

Mr. Davis. As I recall, it amounted to something like $187,- 
500,000. 

Mr. MooRES. All of which was advanced to the second Bakhmeteff ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes: to the provisional government of Russia. 

Mr. MooRES. Well, it was turned over by us to Bakhmeteff as the 
representative of the Kerensky government ? 

MT. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. MooRES. Was there any agreement made with regard to the 
use of that money, that is — for making good contracts for supplies 
and munitions in this country ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know that it was done in just that way, but 
as to that you had better ask the Treasury, because the State Depart- 
ment had no jurisdiction over that. Congress specifically delegated 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the power to establish credits in favor 
of foreign governments and to make advances under those credits. 
I know that the Treasiuy Department customarily established credits 
in favor of foreign governments upon a statement of requirements, 
which they went over very carefulhr. 

Mx. MooRES. Have you reviewed their accounts? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. MooREs. On the 15th of last October the Washington Herald 
published what it claimed to be an authorized official statement by 
the State Department as to conditions in Russia. Have you any 
recollection oi the article ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not Imow which one it is; we have issued several. 

Mr. MooRES. I will quote from that statement. 

Mr. Brown. What is the date of that ? 

Mr. MooREs. On October 15, 1920, the Washington Herald pub- 
lished an article in which this statement appeared, said to be official 
from the Secretary of State: 

A new and powerful federation by which White Ruthenia, the entire Ukraine, all 
the Cossack territory between the sea of Azov and the Volga, and all the territory now 
held by Gen Wrangel, will be organized into the United States of Russia and will 
shortly be announced. 

Was that statement made officially by the State Department? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. MooRES. And although published in the Washington Herald it 
was never denied. 

Mr. Davis. If we tried to deny all the things that are published we 
would never have time for anything else. 

Mr.* MooREs. The department itself is not responsible for that state- 
ment in the Washington Herald of October 15th. 

Mr. Davis. Well now, it is not a statement of policy or opinion on 
the part of the State Department; sometimes we get aispatches from 
different parts of the world which we give to the press for their infor- 
mation; it may have been something like that' it may have been a 
dispatch from some part of the world stating that this was contem- 
plated and it may have been handed out in that way. I have no 
recollection of it, but it certainly did not express an opinion on the 
part of the Secretary of State. 
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Mr. MooRES. Can it be possible that there are loose methods in the 
Department of State in giving out information to the newspapers ? 
Mr. Davis. I believe not. 
Mr. MooBES. The same article contained this statement: 

The first president of the new republic it is expected here will be Gen. Wrangel. 

Was that announced by the Department of State ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know how to answer your question any better 
than I have, and that is that the State Department has never given out 
any such statement of that character as coming from the department 
or in any way expressing the view of the department. I doubt 
whether we ever gave it out but, as I tell you, we get dispatches from 
all over the world, sometimes giving rumors and different things, and 
the press is always wanting any news it can get and it may have been 
some dispatch that was received from some country saying that some 
paper had published this and it may have been handed indirectly to 
the press for its information 

Mr. MooRES. Have you no recollection of this statement ? 

Mr. Davis. I have not. 

Mr. MooRES. Do you remember whether that was the opinion of 
the State Department ?• 

Mr. Davis. I have said distinctly that it was not; I remember that 



Here is a further statement in that article: 



very distinctly. 
Mr. MooRES. 

So intense is the interest of the United States in Gen Wrangel's move that it sent 
Admiral Newton A. McCully and Col. W. A. Castle to the front. They have just 
returned from Constantinople. 

Have you before you reports made by those gentlemen at that 
time? 

Mr. Davis. Who is that ? 

Mr. MooRES. Admiral McCuIly. 

Mr. Davis. We had Admiral McCulIy stationed there and did get 
reports from him all the time. 

Mr. MooRES. And from Col. Castle ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not remember Col. Castle. 

Mr. MooRES. Were any reports received from these officers to the 
effect stated in the paper ? 

Mr. Davis. No; they may have reported that that was the plan, 
but I do not even recall that. The State Department was not in 
any way back of the Wrangel movement; in fact, it never did have 
any confidence in the Wrangel movement. We do not believe that 
is the way to settle^ that question. 

Mr. MooRES. This further statement appeared: 

Information received by this Government stated that the Russian army, recently 
defeated by the Poles, is refusing to fight against Gen. Wrangel. The entire soviet 
forces are said to be rapidly disintegrating. 

Had you any information to that effect ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not remember that, but we would get information 
(juite often that the Soviets were dispersing and then we would get 
information that they were mobilizing again. We have been gettmg 
such information as that for a year or two. 

Mr. MooREs. Are the facts which you have stated this morning 
based on information received from equally reliable sources as this 
information ? 
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Mr. Davis. No. Any facts I have stated this morning have been 
based on reliable information ; we have been discussing rumors and 
facts both, and you should not get them confused. 

Mr. MooRES. I was curious to inquire as to this because it would 
appear that the statement given in October is hardly parallel with 
the testimony heard by this committee in the last week. 

Mr. Davis. In what respect ? 

Mr. MooREs. As to conditions in Russia. 

Mr. Houghton. Mr. Davis, when the Kerensky government sent 
over its ambassador there were in this country, as 1 undersood, various 
accounts, various sums of money, and various properties belonging to 
the RomanoflF government ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. Did we raise any objection to the taking over by 
the Kerensky representative of that property ? 

Mr. Davis. No; we recognized them as the legitimate successors. 

Mr. Houghton. You recognized them as the legitimate successors? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; precisely. 

Mr. Newton. Mr. Secretary, the recognition of the soviet govern- 
ment, of course, would be a tremendous advantage to them, and 
whether or not th^ soviet government met with the approval of all 
or a portion of the people of Russia, I think we are all agreed at the 
present time that it has only met with the approval of a small per- 
centage. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newton. But disregarding that fact, and assuming it met with 
the approval of the people of Russia, would this Government recog- 
nize a government, even when it meets with the approval of all the 
people, when the announced policy of its leaders is the destruction 
and overthrow of the civilized governments of the world, including 
that of our own ? 

Mr. Davis. I think not. 

The Chairman. I should Uke to imderstand a little more fully in 
regard to the money loaned to the Russian Government. I under- 
stood you to say that we loaned them $187,500,000? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. At the time that the Czar abdicated there was 
upward of $50,000,000 of property ? 

Mr. Davis. I know that they had quite a lot of property and money 
in the banks, but just exactly how much I do not remember at the 
present time. . . , 

The Chairman. This loan of $187,500,000 was negotiated prior to 
the time that the Czar abdicated ? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

The Chairman. It was negotiated afterwards? 

Mr. Davis. The loan that the United States Government made was 
negotiated after the Czar abdicated. xt-xjo^x 

The Chairman. What form of securities did the United btates 

receive ? 

Mr. Davis. It took demand obligations. 

The Chairman. Of the Czar government ? 

Mr. Davis. No. We never loaned any monev to the Czar govern- 
ment at all. As you probably know, the Czar government had 
property and money in this country, and when that government fell 
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and we recognized the provisional government of Russia, we recog- 
nized it as tne successor and owner of all the property and assets of 
the former government. 

The Chairman. Who was at the head of the provisional govern- 
ment when this loan was made ? 

Mr. Davis. I think when our first loan was made, Kerensky was 
its president, but I am not sure. They had two or three changes, 
as I recall, in the provisional government itself before Kerensky was 
made president. 

The Chairman. How many loans did we make ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know how many. 

The Chairman. What supervision did the State Department 
exercise over the placing of this money for the credit of the pro- 
visional government of Russia ? 

Mr. Davis. They did not exercise any; we had no jurisdiction 
under the law. 

The Chairman. What supervision did you exercise over the 
pavment of the money by the Russian ambassador ? 

Mr. Davis. After the Kerensky government fell, the State Depart- 
ment became more interested, but previous to that the Secretary of 
the Treasury was the only one who had been empowered by Congress 
to deal with this matter and make the loans. After the Kerensky 
government fell, the State Department took the matter up with the 
Treasury Department, and adopted the policy I have explained to 
you formally, and then the Treasury Department, in harmony with 
that policy, attended to the details and consulted the State Depart- 
ment from time to time on any questions that arose. 

Mr. Houghton. In other words, the information regarding that 
entire matter shoidd come from the Treasury Department ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; as to the loans. In fact, I think you will 
find most of that in the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Sabath. At the time these loans were made to the Kerensky 
Government the Kerensky Government was cooperating with the 
Allies and our Government made the loans to be expended to 
strengthen the Allies' position ? 

Mr. Davis. To help win the war; certainly. 

Mr. Sabath. That was the reason that the loans were made ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sabath. Most of the money that was advanced was used 
for the pa5nment of necessaries that had been secured here in the 
United States ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sabath. Do you know if any money in the loans has been 
sent to any other country or was it all used here ? 

Mr. Davis. The Treasury Department can give you the details, 
but as I recall, after the Kerensky government came in they ren- 
dered accounts showing expenditures for purchases in the United 
States for the full amount of the loans. 

Mr. MooREs. Did you check up the loans ? 

Mr. Davis. The Treasury Department's accountants checked 
them up. 

Mr. MooREs. Was any of this money used for maintaining the 
embassy in New York City ? 
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Mr. Davis. Why, yes; very naturally so, not a great amount. If 
you have a custodian of assets you have to keep him going. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. I want to make an incjuiry. I rather suspect that 
this matter was covered before I came in. You said a moment ago 
that after the Kerensky government fell and the soviet took chaise, 
the State Department came a little more into the matter. Do you 
mean by that that the State Department advised with the Secretair 
of the Treasury and suggested that he pursue a certain course with 
reference to the disbursement of these funds ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CoNNALLT. When the Czar fell, his estate was turned over to 
the Kerensky government ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. And when the Kerensky government, in turn, 
fell, and the soviet succeeded, this government not having recognized 
the soviet, what was the conclusion as to where the title to the 
property was ? 

Mr. Davis. That it rested in the Russian Government. They did 
not have a recognized spokesman with whom we could deal, and we 
had to continue with the last one with whom we had dealt. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. Can you give briefly for what purposes expendi- 
tures from that fund were permitted ? 

Mr. Davis. As I say, you can get that more in detail from the 
Treasury Department, get it from the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. I thought you might indicate in a general way. 

Mr. Davis. It was spent principally for purchases made in the 
United States of ammunition and supplies. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. I am speaking of the time after the Kerensky 
government fell. 

Mr. Davis. We did not make any loans after the Kerensky gov- 
ernment fell. The funds after that were used for liquidating their 
obligations in the United States to American contractors. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. That is what I was trying to get at. 

Mr. Flood. What was the date of the last loan ? 

Mr. Davis. I think it was in November, 1917, somewhere right 
around there. 

The Chairman. Is there anything further, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I think not. 

Mr. Houghton. I think we might very properly thank Mr. Davis. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. Mr. Bakhmeteff — I do not guarantee the pro- 
nunciation — recently visited Paris, so the press dispatches stated, 
and took part in a conference or a meeting there with prominent 
Russians who were considering the organization of a new govern- 
ment for the Russian people, with headquarters somewhere outside 
of Russia. Was a part of this loan to finance his operations in that 
respect, do you know ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. It probably was ? 

Mr. Davis. As I say, they had fimds which we never had con« 
trol over and which they had when we began to make them ad~ 
vances. I do not know just what fimds he has used for that 
purpose. 
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Mr. Sabath. Mr. Secretary, has the department any evidence as to 
the soviet government sending lai^e sums of money for propaganda 
pm*poses? 

Mr. Davis. We had quite a lot of that and have stopped it. Some 
of it did not get here, but quite a lot did get through. 

Mr. Sabath. How much? 

Mr. Davis. As I recall about $150,000 which we definitely checked 
up as coming in to be used for that purpose. 

Mr. Sabath. But you caught $150,000 which did not reach the 
people ? 

Mr. Davis. $150,000, I think, did reach some people. 

Mr. Sabath. While Martens was here ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. Mr. Chairman, in order to expedite matters, even 
ID case the hearings continue, I would like to make this motion: 

That the chairman be authorized to appoint a committee of four 
to assemble the testimony, with power to exclude irrelevant or imma- 
terial matter, and to report their findings of fact thereon. 

I think that such a committee would be able to make a digest from 
the testimony and to assemble the facts in a way that might be serv- 
iceable to the people of the coimtry. 

(The motion was agreed to.) 

(Thereupon, the committee adjourned.) 



Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 

Tuesday y March 1, 1921. 
The subcommittee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Henry W. Temple, 
presiding. 

STATEMENT OF ME. M. A. SCHWAETZ, OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mr. Temple. Mr. Schwartz, will you state your name ? 

Mr. Schwartz. My name is M. A. Schwartz. 

Mr. Temple. And your work? 

Mr. Schwartz. I am a street railway man, a motorman or con- 
ductor, working with the street railway, and also a public speaker. 

Mr. Houghton. Did you have anything to do with the organiza- 
tion of the street railway workers ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir; I was the organizer for the street rail- 
way--the Amalgamated Street Railways of the United States. 

Mr. Temple. And where were you employed ? 

Mr. Schwartz. In the city of Oakland, Calif., under Mr. Mahon, 
the international president of the Street Railways of the United 
States. 

Mr. Temple. You have recently been in Russia ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Until December. Just arrived a week ago. 

Mr. Temple. Mr. Schwartz, the committee has before it a reso- 
lution seeking information on certain questions. You have seen this 
resolution? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir; I had one in my possession yesterday. 
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Mr. Temple. The particular matters we are interested in are, first, 
the present condition of business and the commodities now on hand 
and now being produced in Russia, and the possibiUty of trade rela- 
tions between Russia and the United States. 

Mr. Schwartz. Russia is now in a position to deUver to you 
materials in the line of timber, oil, and nsh. They have got plenty 
of that. I am not positive about other materials, of course, but fisK, 
oil, and timber they have plenty. They can sell it and deliver it 
safely if you wanted them to. 

Mr. Houghton. Where is this lumber that you speak of ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Lumber you will find all the way from Moscow to 
Petrograd as you travel along hundreds of miles on both sides of the 
railroad so thick a person could not go through it. Then they have 
timber also way on the other side of the Ural Mountains. 

Mr. Houghton. I am not talking about the natural resources of 
Russia. Of course, Russia has tremendous natural resources, but 
when you speak of lumber do you mean lumber ready to be used 
and transported to a point where it could be exported? 

Mr. Schwartz. Thej- have got lots of timber cut up near Lemberg, 
near the Austrian border and all the way between Lemberg and Petro- 
grad. There are hundreds of places where the > have got it already 
cut and stacked up so that you could see it in passing on the train. 
The have carsans and carsans of it all packed up ready to be shipped. 

Mr. Houghton. Is that cut b;;* the Russians or is that part of the 
English cutting we have heard of? 

Mr. Schwartz. There is no English cutting, so far as I know; but 
the Russian people, most of them, are doing it by the women working. 
The are domg the cutting. Compulsory' labor, tou imderstand, is 
in Russia, and they are domg that work for the Government. 

Mr. Temple. The women are going into the woods and getting out 
this timber? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir; most of them are working women. Not 
only that, but when a train arrives in a depot they are using wood 
instead of coal, and in every station where we stopped women and 
young girls were loading wood onto the engines, heavA* pieces that 
long [indicating], carrying it on their shoulders. 

Mr. Houghton. Is that the kind of limiber \ ou are speaking about ? 

Mr. Schwartz. That is just the wa\ the women are doing the work. 

Mr. Temple. In speaking of the cordwood, you used a word that 
I did not understana, '* carsans,'' I think, sajing that it was piled up 
in certain localities. 

Mr. Schwartz. I am speaking of that timber they have for sup- 
plying the houses. 

Mr. Temple. That is wood to bum? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. And not building lumber ? 

Mr. Schwartz. And not building limaber. Building lumber, of 
course, I have not seen. I onl\- saw what they have already cut 
for fuel. 

Mr. Temple. Then all the timber that j ou speak of is this fuel, or, 
as we would say, cordwood ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir; cordwood, thousands and thousands 
carsans all alongthe line. 

Mr. Temple. What is that word? 
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Mr. Schwartz. Carsan. That is a Russian word. It is 3 yards 
lone and 3 yards high, and that is the way it is piled up in stacks. 

Mr. Temple. It is their unit of measurement for wood, just as our 
unit is the cord. 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. To go back a moment, you stated Russia had 
plenty of lumber to export. What you mean is that there is plenty 
of cofdwood and plent\' of trees growing in Russia ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Houghton. But of manufactured lumber there is none. 

Mr. Schwartz. There is not verv much. That is the reason I 
could not tell you about that, but I fcnow they have plenty of timber 
and plent\- of cordwood. 

Mr. Houghton. How is it with respect to oil? 

Mr. Schwartz. As to the oil, of course, since they have captured 
the army they are taking it away from Wrangel and the Crimea, and 
they have stated in their official press, a paper Dy the name of Izvestia, 
that they are producing so mucn oil, millions and millions of gallons, 
and that they could supply the world with it imder normal conditions 
if the governments would recognize them. That is what the paper 
said. 

Mr. Houghton. That is what they claim, but how coidd that oil 
be shipped even if it is being actually pumped ? 

Mr. Schwartz. They are shipping it to Moscow and to and from 
there thev get it into retrograd. 

Mr. Houghton. Their facilities are limited by their railroad 
facilities ? 

Mr. Schwartz. By their railroads, that is it exactly. 

Mr. Houghton. And their railroad facilities are very much below 
normal, of course ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Absolutely. There is not even 10 per cent run- 
ning as they used to run. For instance, I will give you an example 
witn the street cars in Moscow. There used to be 500 cars running 
under normal conditions in the city of Moscow, whereas only 50 cars 
run now or when we were there. 

Mr. Houghton. It is obvious, is it not, from what you say, that 
the exportation of oil would be based more or less on their facilities 
for shipping it and their facilities for shipping it are apparently 
substantially destroyed ? 

Mr. Schwartz, i es, that is true; but if you deal with Russia and if 
you desire to get the oil, you would eventually furnish the transpor- 
tation and the ships to get the oil and Russia can supply the oil if 
you give them the ships. 

Mr. Houghton. You mean that Russia can supply the oil in the 
sense that the oil is in the ground to be obtained? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes; the oil is there. 

Mr. Houghton. But in no other sense. It is simply a natural 
resource. 

Mr. Schwartz. A natural resource that she is able to deal in. 

Mr. Houghton. And the same thing would be true of the fish. 

Mr. Schwartz. The same thing is true of fish and the same thing is 
true of timber or lumber. 

Mr. Houghton. Their resources then, in so far as they consist of 
timber, of oil, and of fish, are simply natural resources. 
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Mr. ScHWABTZ. That is true. 

Mr. Houghton. They are not in shape to transship; they are not 
in shape to bargain with; they are there to be sold if somebody wanted 
to buy and exploit them. 

Mr. Schwartz. The rolling stock in Russia is limited, and, of course, 
they could not load big loads and send them out of Russia, because 
that would interfere with their own supplies and with their own 
needs, but if the government, as I said, wanted to deal in them, of 
com^e, they would depend upon others assisting them in carrying them 
out. 

Mr. Temple. Mr. Schwartz, the exports from Russia in former 
times were not limited to the things that you speak of. What has 
become of Russia's ability to furnish other thmgs besides lumber 
and oil and fish? 

Mr. Schwartz. You see, the workers in Russia to-day are not very 
productive, but her natural resources remain the same as they were. 

Mr. Temple. That is the point I wanted to get at. Then Kussia's 
abihty to engage in commerce, so far as it depends upon the work of 
the Russian people, has pretty nearly disappeared. 

Mr. Schwartz. Disappeared, absolutely. 

Mr. Temple. But the natural resources are still there ? 

Mr. Schwartz. They are still there; that is true. I am glad that 
you have asked that question because this will enlighten you on that 
subject, so far as I am concerned. It takes two men now to watch 
one man do the work. 

Mr. Houghton. Mr. Schwartz, formerljr Russia exported a great 
deal of grain, and to-day, as we are advised, people are dying of 
starvation. 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. What has become of the grain surplus that used 
to exist ? 

Mr. Schwartz. That is a good question, too. The Russian farmer 
when the grain is easy will work and produce enough for himself, 
but if he produces any more the government comes and takes it 
away and gives him nothing, and how do you expect him to produce ? 
Therefore, there is none for sale. 

Mr. Houghton. Then, there is no surplus ? 

Mr. Schwartz. No surplus, because the farmer just produces 
enough to live and nothing to give to the government, so as to starve 
out the government. 

Mr. Houghton. Take the case of hides. Russia used to export 
hides. How about them ? 

Mr. Schwartz. They have the cattle there. Of course, during the 
war they have killed thousands and thousands. The people were in 
the war, and, of coiu:se, they neglected that line of busmess, but now 
the government takes that away and puts it in warehouses, so that 
the government is not ready to send that to the market, but they 
keep it for the Red army. Leather is plentiful. They have plenty 
of leather. I visited some of the factories. I visited two of them in 
Moscow, and they have thousands and thousands of pairs of shoes 
and thousands and thousands of pieces of leather for boots stored 
away in the basements when I visited them. 

Mr. Houghton. They have killed, as I understand it, the animals for 
food and have kept the hides for these other purposes ? 
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Mr. Schwartz. They have killed the animals and have even killed 
the dogs. 

Mr. Houghton. For food ? 

Mr. Schwartz. For food. Some of them have told me they even 
killed cats. 

Mr. Houghton. Then the reason there are no hides to export now 
is because the animals have been killed and there is no reproduction ? 

Mr. Schwartz. That is true, but even if there was, that is a thing 
that the army needs, and, of course, they come first. 

Mr. Houghton. Then there is another crop, flax. Russia has 
formerly produced a considerable part of the world's consumption 
of flax. 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. Is it being produced any more ? 

Mr. Schwartz. It is. They produce just enough for their own 
supply. You know, when I traveled aroimd, I would come in con- 
tact with the people that were producing, and the first thing they 
claim is that they have not sufficient machinery to do it, and in the 
second place they have not sufficient help, because the young element 
is in the war, and this is all work that is done by old men and women. 

Mr. Houghton. Are you talking now about linen or flax ? 

Mr. Schwartz. About flax, and what the farmers told me about it. 

Mr. Houghton. Then, to sum up, it would look as if there were 
no surplus stocks of foodstuffs or hides or lumber or of oil or of any 
manufactured commodity or natural commodity ready for sale. 

Mr. Schwartz. I say they have not stored away 

Mr. Houghton (continuing). Just a moment. In other words, 
Russia has nothing with which the soviet government could barter or 
exchange her goods for other goods. 

Mr. Schwartz. She has not got any reserves, but, as I said, she has 
the natural resources to deal, but she has not got it ready made to 
deal, except what she has for her own use. 

Mr. Dickinson. How long were you in Russia ? 

Mr. Schwartz. I was in Russia a little over six months. 

Mr. Dickinson. What about the stores and the merchants ? 

Mr. Schwartz. There is no store and there is no merchant. There 
are stores, but they are locked up, and if they are big stores they are 
occupied as government warehouses. Merchants are not allowed. 

Mr. Dickinson. In other words, the communist program has been 
put into effect there and all bartering is done by the government. 

Mr. Schwartz. Everything is done absolutely by the government. 
There is only one jthing they buy and sell, and that is when they 
have a couple of pounds of bread or a few pounds of meat or a pound 
of butter or a few herrings, thej put it in a piece of paper and put it 
under their coats and they will buy one from another. You find 
them on one block to-day and on the next block another day, and so 
on, and then they have to look out for the soldiers, because they will 
arrest you if they catch you. 

Mr. Dickinson. That is unlawful, is it not ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes; it is unlawful. 

Mr. Dickinson. Has the government taken over all the land ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Everything, including the people. 

Mr. Dickinson. What about the present card system for necessa- 
ries, such as clothing, shoes, etc. ? 
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Mr. Schwartz. They have got three categories and categories means 
three grades, number 1, 2, and 3. The first category deals abso- 
lutely with the communists only. The one that is a communist 
receives the number 1 category. The one that does the work, the 
same as you do, is a communist. Then there is the one who is a non- 
partisan; which means he does not belong to any party. You have 
that in the United States, too, and they have it there. Of coiu^e, 
when a man savs that he has no party they know that he is not a 
communist, and they put him in number 2. Then there is number 
3. They do not work men after 50 years of age. They are very 
liberal. When a man is not working, they state in their pamphlet 
that a man who does not work neither shall he eat. It seems they 
took that from the Bible, and when a man is over 50 years he is not 
producing, so they give him three-quarters of a pound in two days- 
feo you see there are the different grades. 

Mr. Houghton. Three-quarters of a poimd of what in two days ? 

Mr. ScHWABTZ. Three-quarters of a poimd of bread for two days 
to live on. 

Mr. Houghton. Is that all ? 

Mr. Schwartz. That is all, and no more. 

Mr. Temple. No other food ? 

Mr. Schwartz. No other food. 

Mr. Houghton. Is he sure to ffet that ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes; he gets that all right. 

Mr. Dickinson. Is not that a little tmn for a man who is used 
to Uving in California ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Well, they gave me a pound of bread. I was an 
exception. The Americans are treated a little different. 

Mr. Houghton. After what age does a boy or girl go to work ? 

Mr. Schwartz. They have got a law that a boy or a girl imdfer 
16 years shall not work and they do not work them. Iney have 
done away absolutely with that, that is true. Until 16 years the 
child is supposed to go to school. That is what they are proud of 
and boast aoout, ana it is true that there is no one working in the 
shops imder 16 years of age, but it is also true that they have en- 
slaved the mother and father. 

Mr. Houghton. At 16, then, one is ready for work? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, man or woman, boy or girl; it makes no 
difference, the girls are working just as hard as the boys. 

Mr. Houghton. Who determines at what trade or occupation any 
particular boy or girl shall work ? 

Mr. Schwartz. It depends upon the child itself, what he wants. 

Mr. Houghton. The mdividual can decide what trade he will take 
up? 

Mr. Schwartz. The individual; yes. 

Mr. Houghton. Now, having chosen a certain occupation, is the 
child, or as he grows into a man, the man permitted to change that 
occupation ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes; he has the right to change any time he 
chooses, and if he is not fit for that, the commissar reports it to the 
tribunal and they remove him from one place to another, but he has 
a right to change his profession to any other. The government does 
not object to that. 
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Mr. Temple. Suppose they pronounce him unfit for the work he 
is engaged on, but ne thinks ne is fit for it. 

Mr. ScJHWARTZ. When the Government says not fit he is not fit, 
and that settles it. 

Mr. Temple. Then he is not able in all cases to choose his own work. 

Mr. Schwartz. In that case the Government has the upper hand. 

Mr. Houghton. Can this individual engaged in any certain line 
of industry go from one point to another ? Could he, if he wanted for 
family reasons, let us say, go from Petrograd to Moscow to engage in 
his occupation at that point ? 

Mr. Schwartz. No, sir; you could not do that. There is no man 
allowed in Russia to move out of a city without the permission of the 
commandant away from the city of Moscow, or whatever the city is. 

Mr. Houghton. How about the villages ? 

Ml'. Schwartz. That is just exactly the same thing. 

Mr. Houghton. Then there is no movement of labor. 

Mr. Schwartz. No; they must first apply and say, ^'I wish to 
leave my city to go to another place." Tnen he is notified that he 
can and then he goes. Otherwise he can never get a ticket in the 
station without showing a permit to leave the town for the other place. 

Mr. Houghton. Supposing this individual is engaged in a certain 
occupation and wishes to go fishing, can he cease work and go fishing ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes; after you are through with eight hours worK, 
you can do anything you want. 

Mr. Houghton. No; I mean before you get through with your 
eight hours work. Is a man or woman permitted to stop work at will ? 

Mr. Schwartz. TOiere are regular hours for your work, from 8 to 
12 with an hour for lunch, and if you want to leave from 9 to 12, you 
are not going to leave and go fismng. 

Mr. Houghton. In other words, you are not permitted to cease 
work without permission ? 

Mr. Schwartz. First, you have got to give a reason why you are 
not going to work. There is only one sufficient reason for not being 
at work and that is sickness, and you must have a doctor's certificate, 
and if you want to go oft* for pleasure you must ask your foreman or 
your commissar ahead of time and get from him permission, and then 
you can do so; but when the day arrives for worfc you must show up. 

Mr. Houghton. Are those permissions freely granted ? 

Mr. Schwartz. I could not say they are freely granted. Of 
course I have not worked in the shops, but I do know that they do 
not allow, except in cases where they have asked and got permission 
for it, anybody to leave work and otherwise you would be punished. 

Mr. Houghton. When an individual does his eight hours work 
he gets a certain amount of credit which enables him to obtain cer- 
tain supplies for himself ? 

Mr. Schwartz. No, sir; he does not get any credit. There is no 
credit system there. 

Mr. Houghton. Does he not get a card ? 

Mr. Schwartz. For instance, a man is working as a carpenter in a 
shop. His salary is already known and regulated by his trade, 3,500 
rubles a month, and he gets his bread, 2 pounds a day, 2 pounds of 
sugar in a month, and clothes. Everytning is regulated, and he 
knows what is coming to him, and if he works he gets it, and if he 
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does not he don't. So you see there are not any cards or anything 
of that sort. 

Mr. Houghton. Suppose a man, being ambitious, wants to increase 
the supply of commomties that he is allotted. Can he do so by doing 
better or more skilf uU work or a greater quantity of work ? 

Mr. Schwartz. The Government, in the first place, does not allow 
any man to work over eight hours. If a man wants to work more 
than eight hours he becomes a patriot to the communist government 
and that goes to the benefit of the government, also if he works 
Saturday afternoon. They work Saturdays a half a day, from 8 until 
12. If they want to work the rest of the aay that goes to the govern- 
ment. 

They do not get pay for it. When they get paid for it, they get 
a piece of paper and they show whether tney worked a full day 
Saturday. 

Mr. Houghton. They work eight hours per day and a half day 
on Saturday ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Saturday is a half hoUday. 

Mr. Houghton. And the amount of the return that they receive 
for their labor is determined by the government. 

Mr. Schwartz. It is determined by the unions. They have 
trade-unions there like we have in the United States, and each 
union makes its hours, but thev are not over eight hours. They 
make their hours, and the paper they get shows when thev commenced 
work. That goes to the national body at Moscow, where it is ap- 
proved. Each union is communistic, and they have an organiza- 
tion that makes decisions on the cases of the men that work in the 
shops. They can ask for higher wages, but they do not always get 
that. They get what thev ask in the first place, or they get their 
minimum every month. As I mentioned, they are graded in salaries, 
and the ordinary laborer gets 3,500 rubles per month. Some of 
them get more. 

Mr. Houghton. What does that amount to ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Three thousand five hundred rubles will buy one 
cigar in the United States, one good cigar. 

Mr. Temple. Surely a man could buy more than one cigar with 
one month's salary. 

Mr. Schwartz. Not in the United States. They can get more 
there. I will show you some of that money. Here [indicating] are 
10,000 rubles; here [indicating] are 25,000 rubles; and here tuidi- 
cating] are 1,250 rubles. I have them from 1 ruble up to 10,000 
rubles. With the exchange as it is now with other countries, it is 
of no value. It has some value in Esthonia, Latvia, Germany, and 
in some other countries. We do not handle it in this coimtrv. In 
this country you could not get 5 cents for all this money in excnange, 
but in Esthonia you could get in the neighborhood of $2 in American 
money for 10,000 rubles. In Russia, however, you can get 20 
pounds of bread for that amoimt. 

Mr. Temple. Twenty pounds of bread for 10,000 rubles? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, su^. 

Mr. Houghton. Are the worlanen given this money, or ar^ they 
given articles in pimnent? 

Mr. Schwartz. They are given this money. 

Mr. Houghton. They are actually paid in money ? 
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Mr. Schwartz. They are paid in money and they get a card for 
food. When they go to the warehouses or stores, mey have to get 
it in this way — that is, they have Government stores where they get 
supplies. A man may get 35 or 40 pounds of flour instead of birymg 
bread. If you are a married man, lor instance, you would get ffour, 
and your wife would make whatever kind of bread she desired. 
When they give you that card, that gives you your provisions, and 
the money is for your salary above the provisions. They have money 
in addition to the card. 

Mr. Houghton. The only use they can have for the card is to 
obtain food with it ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. If you wanted to obtain shoes, clothing, or a hat, 
you could use your money ? 

Mr. Schwartz. You could not use the money, because the Gov 
emment gives you those things. You are entitled to shoes and 
clothing while working for the Government. 

Mr. Houghton. How often are you entitled to shoes and clothing ? 
Are you entitled to those articles whenever you need them ? 

Mr. Schwartz. You have got to show your shoes and show that 
they are gone before they will give you another pair. You must show 
that your shoes are all torn to pieces. When you show them that, 
you get another pair of shoes. You go to the foreman and he gives 
you a paper saying that John Brown nas been in need of new snoes 
for some time, 'fiien, if the Government has the shoes on hand, 
they give them to you. 

Mr. Dickinson. If the Government does not happen to have the 
shoes or clothing, what happens ? 

Mr. Schwartz. There are lots of people going barefooted on the 
streets. 

Mr. Dickinson. What good would my rubles do me if I could not 
purchase anything with them ? 

Mr. Schwartz. That is just what they want — they want to do 
away with money. 

Mr. Dickinson. In the end they expect to do away entirely with 
money ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. You told us awhile ago that a man would get a 
card which would entitle him to food, and that as for clothing and 

Sersonal supplies of that kind, the Government furnishes them on 
emand if it happens to have them. 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. What does the man do with the money that is 
paid to him in the way of salary ? 

Mr. Schwartz. The money is given for other purposes. For 
instance, they have a market in Eussia. It is prohibited, but they 
still allow farmers to come in town and sell apples, for instance. 

Mr. Temple. You say that that market is forbidden ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir; they are forbidden, but the Government 
looks over that somewhat, or they are not very strict. For instance, 
a farmer brings in apples from his orchard, and after he delivers a 
certain amount of apples to the Government, what he has left he 
brings to the city, and the Government does not interfere with 
him when he stands on a comer selling the apples. In that way, a 
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man has a chance to buy with his money such thi^s as apples and 
.cucumbers, and any other articles of that sort. Tie can not go to 
a store and buy, because there is no store. The Government does 
not sell anything, but thev give things to you when you are working. 
They can not buy and sell except on the **Q T,'' or it is potporlina. 

m\ Houghton. Legally, the money that is paid them for their 
work is not worth anythmg. 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir; it is worth something there. 

Mr. Houghton. I said ''legally." 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir; it is their money. 

Mr. Houghton. But the money, of course, is not of any value 
imless it can be used to biiy sometmng. 

Mr. Schwartz. That is true, too. 

Mr. Houghton. You seem to be in a contradiction there. The 
workman is given a card for his food and personal suppUes and is 
given money in addition, and, according to your statement, he can 
only use that money illegally in purchasing apples, cucumbers, or 
some other product that is sold to mdividuals. 

Mr. Schwartz. That is true; if the Government did not protect 
them. There are no stores, of course, and there is no man who is 
allowed to sell goods, shoes, clothing, or anything of that kind. 
That would be potporlina. The Government looks after those 
things. They sell some products, and the people can buy those 
things with their money. 

Mr. Houghton. This money is used by industrial workmen 
illegally to buy supplies from farmers, and that is" permitted ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir; they use it in that way! 

Mr. Houghton. Do they use it in any other way ? 

Mr. Schwartz. They can not use it in any other way. 

Mr. Temple. What can a farmer do with that money when he has 
received it in exchange for apples, cucumbers, etc. ? 

Mr. Schwartz. He also has to commit a crime when he* buys any- 
thing with it. He must use it on the (J T. 

Mr. Houghton. What can he buy with it ? 

Mr. Schwartz. This is what they do: Some of them receive large 
salaries, or they get large sums, but others do not. For instance, a 
man may get three-fourths of a pound of bread for two days, but he 
can not live very long on that, and he will supplement it By buying 
something. 

Mr. Temple. Is there somebody in the Government service who 
wiU sell G<)vemment stores ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir; that is what they are doing. 

Mr. Temple. The thieves and grafters will sell what the Govern- 
ment ought to be giving away under their method of doing things ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir; that is the point. The soviet commissa- 
riat go to their friends and sell to them. They are selling to one 
another. That is something that is going on, and they use money in 
that sort of buying and selling. Of course, it is not legal, because the 
Government itself does not allow that, but notwithstanding that 
potporlina goes on on every street in the city. As I have said, it is 
not legal, and they are breaking the law when they do that. 

Mr. Houghton. I do not imderstand why the Government should 
give people money with which to break the law. I imderstand the 
use of money. That is fairly well known aU over the world. But I 
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can not understand why in return for work the Government should 
give me not only my supplies, but money, too, when that money can 
only be illegally used. 

Mr. ScHWAHTZ. Of course, that is a question that is not clear to 
me either. I asked Mr. Trotski about tnat one day. I s^d to him, 
'*You are maki ng capitalists, although you are opposed to capital- 
ism." I said, '^ While you are opposed to capitalism, you are making 



capitalists over night, because during one night you can make a poor 
man a capitalist. He said, ^'How is that?" I said, ''You let a 
man come in with a lot of cucumbers, and he sells them for a large 
price. He goes home, perhaps, with half a million rubles, and after 
awhile he is a multimillionaire." Trotski said, ''Well, let them take 
it. We can make plenty of paper, and when we get ready we can 
confiscate it." That might answer the question — that is, in order 
to have peace in the family, they let them have this money. 

Mr. Houghton. They let the children play with the toys. Per- 
sonal trade is prohibited, as I understand it. 

Mr. Schwartz. Absolutely. 

Mr. Houghton. And there are no stores, except the Government 
depot ? 

Mr. Schwartz. That is all. 

Mr. Houghton. And yet goods are illegally dealt in for money ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. Is there any foreign money in Russia? 

Mr. Schwartz. There is foreign money, but they will not allow 
you to buy anything with foreign money. If you do, you are 
arrested. 

Mr. Houghton. Is it surreptitiously used ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. For $5 in American money I received 
25,000 rubles, and I could have gotten 50,000 rubles if I had asked 
it. They will buy anything except Russian money. Why is that? 
Because they do not expect the Kussian Government to last very 
long, and then they know that money from other countries will be 
good latpr on. 

Mr. Dickinson. Who is it that does not expect the Government 
to last very long ? 

Mr. Schwartz. The Russian people. 

Mr. Dickinson. How about Lenin and Trotski ? 

Mr. Schwartz. That is different. They think that they will 
eventually rule Russia and make all the world come to bolshevism. 

Mr. Dickinson. Did you talk with them about that matter? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes. sir; I have spoken to Lenin many times 
about it. I was for tnree weeks with him. 

Mr. Dickinson. They expect this communistic doctrine to spread 
to other countries ? 

Mr. Schwartz. I have asked Lenin many times that question, 
and he has said, ''We will never cease our propaganda, and we will 
never disarm until all of the world turns Red. Trotski said, "We 
will never consent to a peace with Poland until Poland has a soviet 

fovernment.'' The people there are so fanaticaj that they actually 
elieve that the world as we know it will come to an end and that 
there will be another world in its place. 

37345—21 ^16 
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Mr. Dickinson. What percentage of the Russian people are con- 
verts to that form of government or are of that line of thinking ? 

Mr. Schwartz. That is a good question, and I am glad to answer j 
it. There are 125,000,000 people m Russia living under a commun- 1 
istic form of government. This is a statement made by Lenin in i 
Congress on tfuly 19, 1920. He said, "We have in the commimistic 
party about 600,000 members,'' and I say, in answer to your question 
that there are not more than 10,000 communists. Now, you would i 
like to know why it is that they claim 600,000 instead of 10,000 com- 
munists. The answer is that these communists give them 2 pounds 
of bread and many other things that are attached to membersnip, as 
I understand it. Now, as you know, hunger is a terrible thing. If 
a man is hungry and is dying, and there comes a man with a proposi- 
tion to give him 2 pounds of bread instead of 1 pound, he will join 
the communist party in order to get it. In that way they get what 
they call palasky members. Palasky means bread and meat, and that 
is what they mean bv palasky members. They join them, and there 
are about 590,000 palasky members and 10,000 of them are real active 
members. Now, you may ask why do they go in. They force them 
to do it through tne measures that they have or through their decrees, 
but in reality there are very few communists. 

Mr. Dickinson. What you want the committee to believe is that 
all the men owning property, all the business interests, and all the 
peasants on their own land are controlled by 10,000 communists, or 
that 10,000 communists are able to impose a regime of that iind 
upon 125,000,000 people ? 

Mr. Schwartz. That is true. It is almost impossible of belief, and 
I did not beUeve it until I went to Moscow myself. 

Mr. Dickinson. Did you find that to be the fact ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. They have established what they call 
the Chresvichaika Commission, which is the extraordinary commis- 
sion, and of that extraordinary commission Lenin himself is afraid. 
They deal with life. There is no open trial and no attorney. You 
are not present, but you are found guilty and shot. That is the way 
they control that Government. Lenin says that they must have this 
Chresvichaika Commission. 

Mr. Dickinson. Let me ask you this: How many red soldiers are 
there in Moscow to enforce the rule of this soviet government ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Moscow has 100,000 men, or they have that many 
connected with the government at Moscow. Tnat includes the 
soldiers and the other departments. The soldiers, because of the 
brutal natm'e of their work and the discipline required to enforce 
their rule, are Letts. They have a system that is very strict, and 
they are actually afraid of them. Now, if you will allow me to bring 
in another statement, I will tell you the reason why they are afraid- 
I will tell you of an experience with the officers and soldiers one 
ni^ht near the Kremlin. They have another gate that is called the 
Cmnese Gate. Not far from that there is a place with two long rooms, 
and there are soldiers there. During the day I passed by and I 
stopped to look into that place. I did that because I went there tc 
find out the conditions. The soldiers were wearing badges, and 
each delegate had to have a badge from the government. The badge 
is given to each delegate. When they saw that I had a bad^e, oi 
com^e they commenced to talk to me, especially when they found 
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that I could talk Russian to them. Then when they were ready to 
go out in the street to drill I took an active part in it. Beinff an old 
officer in the old regime, I got a rifle and commenced to tell them 
what we did in the old days. Finally I drilled them. I put them 
through a line drill for half an hour or so. The officers were there 
with meir badges. The soldiers and officers are only recognized by 
their insignia or badges. For instance, this [indicating] is for a 
soldier, and this [indicating] is for a commissar or officer. 
Mr. Dickinson. Do they not have uniforms ? 
Mr. Schwartz. The uniform is the same for the soldier and the 
officer. They have sleeves with red bars. One represents the 
soldier and the other represents the officer. After drilling them, one 
of their officers came up to me, and said *^ Where are you stopping?" 
I said, **At the Kremlin." He said, '*I would like to speak with you 
sometime," and I said, **You can come to see me there." He said, 
*^I cannot go there," p,nd I said, ^^I will see you in the park." Two 
officers came out where I was drilling the soldiers, and, of course, the 
soldiers were asking me questions. The soldiers would ask me, ' ' Can 
you buy all the bread you want in America, and all the shoes you 
want?" Then the officers came in that night and said to me, "Now, 
we are going to tell you something. You are a delegate, and you are 
goinff back to the United States, and that is the reason why we come 
to tell you this. We want you to know. You can tell on us, and in 
that way take our lives, if you want to. We might die the next day 
if you reported us, but we will take the chances. We believe you 
will be faithful to us, and we will tell you that this government is 
worse than any 100 Czars we could have. We were better off under 
any Czar than under this form of government." They said, "They 
rob our brothers, they assault our sisters, they kill our fathers, and 
we are enslaved." I said to them, "Why do you not do something," 
and they said, "We have tried it, but we failed. They have killed 
us by the hundreds. We are waiting for others to come in, but they 
never showed up." They said, "You can take our lives if you want 
to, but when you go baclc to the United States, we want you to tell 
them this." They risked their lives by telling me that, and I was 
risking my life to hear it. 

Mr. Houghton. What is the actual power that is sustaining the 
soviet government? Numerically, there are very few communists. 
Scarcely, say —in fact, only 10,000 real communists. Lenin, you say, 
claims 600,000. But there are 175,000,000 people in Russia. 

Mr. Schwartz. 125,000,000. 

Mr. Houghton. How does this small group impose its will upon 
the people of Russia? 

Mr. Schwartz. With an iron heel. 

Mr. Houghton. They do it with the army ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. How did they get control of the army? The 
amay is apparently very much more numerous than the communists. 

Mr. Schwartz. Trotski sent out an order that every man of a 
certain age should become a soldier, and any man who refuses to 
obey that order is court-martialed at once without any hearing, and 
he is condemned to be shot. They carry it out with strict orders and 
discipline. 
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Mr. Houghton. How is it possible that they are able to carry on 
this reign of terror ? Why do not the people revolt and refuse to 
submit to it ? 

Mr. Schwartz. That is the question. Suppose we are here in 
this room and a man should come in with a gun. I will ask you the 
same question, why should we not resist him ? It is because he has 
a gun and we have nothing. 

Mr. Houghton. That is true, no doubt, but I think if some one 
came in a room where there were half a dozen Americans and presented 
a gun and told those half dozen Americans they must follow him 
and obey him, he would not last long. 

Mr. Schwartz. That is the very reason why I do not think that 
the government will last very long. That is what I think — that is, 
that the government is about gone. 

Mr. Houghton. You think it is about gone ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir; you can not control people that way all 
the time. 

Mr. Houghton. That is what I want to get at. This communistic 
government in Russia is not there by the w3l of the people of Russia ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Houghton. It is there by the use of force ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Absolutely; you are absolutely right. That is just 
exactly what it is. The Russian people are ruled against tneir 
wishes. 

Mr. Houghton. From the propf^anda that is spread over the world, 
onCi would imagine that the people of Russia are now living under 
a new and beneficient economic system, and that the basis of soviet 
power is the justice, ec[uity, and fairness of the conditions under which 
the people of Russia live. Now, as a matter of fact, is the basis of the 
power of the soviet government economic or is it purely poUtical ? 

Mr. Schwartz. The government of Russia, and I am sorry to call 
it a government, because it is not a government, is an autocratic 
clique. There is no governmental arrangement in it. They only 
send out to the world fine propaganda. You must remember that 
the government in Russia claims to be free, when, as a matter of fact, 
they have no free press, no free publicity, and no free assembly. 
They are not even allowed to stand on the comer to the number of 
10 or 15 people. If those people claim to be free, then you should 
understand tnat their propaganda is simply and purely propaganda 
and nothing else, sent out to blind the people in America and other 
countries. I had been blind myself before 1 went to Russia. 

Mr. Temple. What was the occasion of your going to Russia? 

Mr. Schwartz. I will explain that: The Socialist rart\ of the 
United States in 1919 had a convention, and there was a split. 
John Reed was one of the men identified with it. M\- wife nad 
been an active worker for the Socialist Party for 18 years, but I 
was not a worker for the Socialist Part; •. For the most of m time, 
I was organizing the street railroad men, and for the last eight or 
nine years I have occupied m\seK with public speaking upon the 
Russian situation under the old regime and the new, or until the 
Kerenskv government. That was my subject throughout the 
United States. When the Socialists indorsed the Communist party 
by a big majorit; , m wife was opposed to it, but I was in favor of 
it. Then, when the soviet government came along, m;^ wife said 
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to me, '*We ought to know more about Russia, more about the 
communists, and what the Russian Government is." I said that 
I would go there and investigate for the Socialist Party and come 
back and tell just what it is. I was bom and raised in Russia, and 
lived there over 30 years, and I served in the army in Moscow 
Mr. Temple. How old were you when you came to this country ? 
Mr. Schwartz. Thirty-one years old. I came here in 1890. 
Then we went to the Socialist Party at Chicago and we met the 
secretary of the party. My wife worked together with them for the 
Socialist Party. We satisfied them about it and he said, *' We have 
no money to give you, but if you want to go, we will furnish you all 
the papers and indorsements and I will give you a letter of greetings 
to the comrades and the resolutions, and when you come back you wnl 
be rewarded in one way or another.'' I got my passports here from 
the States. Of course I could not go to Russia and so I took them for 
England, France, Italy, and so on. We went. When we came to 
Reval they let us ffo, and we went to see Gukovsky, the representative 
of the minister of foreign affairs. They received us fine. When we 
came into Petrograd he sent out his associates to meet us at the sta- 
tion. They gave us an auto and they took us over to Zinoviev. I 
went to see Emma Goldman and Berkman. We were sitting there 
at the Astoria Hotel and I commenced to ask her about the con- 
ditions in Russia. I thought she ought to know. She had been 
there and she was well received. 

Mr. Temple. And Alexander Berkman ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Both. They knew me, too. We had lunch 
together. She was cooking at the time when we came in the house. 
She asked me, ''What do you hear?'' And I told her what I had 
heard. We talked for several hours. I said, "Tell me what do you 
know about this Government and what is it anyhow?'' She turned 
around and said, ' ' Well, I will tell you. There is no government here. 
You are liable to be taken out and shot at any moment. You speak 
Russian and you will soon find out. I would rather be in the United 
States in jail than to be here in free Russia." I pretty nearly fell off 
the chair. I said, "Is that so ?" She said, "That is it." 

Then I went to Moscow and was received with a band and soldiers; 
they gave us the Czar's automobile and took us up to the hotel and I 
went from one town to the other, to all the farmers and the restau- 
rants and the Grovemment houses. I spoke to them and I got all the 
information, but the Government knew what I was doing all the time. 
They kept me four months in jail until my wife declared a hunger 
strike. 

Mr. HouGHXoNT. You were put in jail ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. Where? 

Mr. Schwartz. In Moscow. 

Mr. Houghton. Under what charge ? 

Mr. Schwartz. On the charge that I was an agitator. 

Mr. Temple. Before or after your attendance at the congress ? 

Mr. Schwartz. The congress was just finished. 

Mr. Temple. What can you tell us about your experience in the 
congress; which congress was that? 

]!k&. Schwartz. The second congress, which began in Petrograd 
July 19 and finished its business in Moscow August 7. 
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Mr. Temple. August, 1920? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. August 6 I was arrested and they took 
away from me everything I had. I had not seen my wife; my wife 
never saw me. My wife could not speak a word of Kussian, French, 
or German, nothing but English. She was bom and raised in the 
United States. She was bom in Wisconsin and graduated in Madi- 
son from the university there. They kept us for two months. I 
asked them every day to see my wife. After two months the inves- 
tigator called me up — ^it was 1 o^clock in the morning when they 
called me out. I thought they were going to take me down. My 
heart was beating about 100 a minute. He asked me, '' What is your 
name?" And I said, ''Schwartz." He said, ''Sit down." He said, 
"Your case is finished." I said, "All right." I did not know what 
the case was. He said, "You know, we made a mistake. We kept 
you here two months, but we are fighting capitalism. We have a big 
job on our hands. We have got to be mignty careful of every one. 
We suspected you and your wife, but now* everything is off. If we 
let you go to the United States, will you speak against us or not ? " I 
will tell you, if you had been there — ^I hope you will never be there — if 
any of you would ever have that feeling and see that miserable place 
ana the fear of being taken out to be 3iot you would say most any- 
thing to get out, and I said, "No; I am not going to say anything 
against you." I was not so brave there, but! said, "My wife" — 1 
have not seen my wife yet — "My wife will never forgive you any 
more. She worked 18 years for you. She paid her money and gave 
her time and she did not expect and I did not expect to be treated 
so. She will never forgive you. I know it." She did not. 

Mr. Temple. You were a member of the second congress of the 
Third Internationale ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Temple. Representing American socialists ? 

Mr. Schwartz. They made me a member themselves. I will 
explain that. 

Mr. Temple. Not as an American representative ? 

Mr. Schwartz. They made me an American representative of the 
socialists, but the socialists did not send me. They granted me papers 
to take an active part. I was there as a member, but with- 
out a vote. After two months they said, "We will send you 
home." They sent us to another prison for another two months. 
This was after the man took my word not to say anything against 
them. They sent us to another prison for two months longer. My 
wife said, ' 'I am not going to live," and so she refused food for five i 
days and died. She took not a drop of water. When she was dying 
they sent us out to the border and sne died there. Then they took a 
photograph of the grave and the coflBn. 

Mr. Houghton. Will you describe to us the change in pmpose 
which took place at the Second Internationale ? 

Mr. Schwartz. From the first to the second, from the first meeting 
at Petrograd or from the first to the second ? 

Mr. Temple. The change of purpose that distinguished the Third 
Internationale organized smce the World War from the Second Inter- 
nationale which had its headc[uarters in Brussels preceding the World 
War, the difference of socialistic theory between the Second and the 
Third Internationales? 
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Mr. Schwartz. The difference between the Second and Thkd 
Internationales ? 

Mr. Temple. Yes. 

Mr. Schwartz. The second had been based upon the condition as 
you have in America, the socialistic propaganda changing through 
all voting on political action. The Communist Party have changed 
that and made a new program. They made a program by having 
parliamentary rules, etc. We have got to have force to enforce 
and take it and maintain it with power. That wiU be known 
to the world as the Third Internationale. That was executed and 
carried out. The second congress in the Third Internationale was to 
carry that propaganda throughout the world. 

Mr. Houghton. Is the ultimate result in both cases to be the same ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Not in both cases; the other one would be different. 
The second one would be to carry out, by a majority of the people 

Mr. Houghton (interposing). But to carry out what? Is it the 
same aim? 

Mr. Schwartz. No, sir. ^ 

Mr. Temple. It is not the same kind of socialism ? 

Mr. Schwartz. No, sir. 

Mr. Temple. Tell us what makes the difference between the two 
kinds of sociaUsm, or between sociaUsm and communism. 

Mr. Schwartz. Under a sociaUstic regime the people will have to 
decide all the Questions and the congress will carry out their desire, 
whereas with tne Communist Party the communists carry out and 
the people have to obey. 

Mr. Houghton. Is not that a distinction without a difference if 
Of course, where the Communist Party is superimposed by force, 
where it is a small group, I can see that there might be a very great 
difference, but supposing, as a matter of fact, that a majoritv of the 
people of Russia were communists and wanted to live under that 
lorm, would the condition not be substantially the same as it is 
to-day ? 

Mr. Schwartz. If the people of Russia should Uke to carry out 
and should be in favor oi communism, then, of course, it would not 
be the way it is now. The people in Russia who are in the majority 
have nothing to say, it is all controlled by a few men. 

Mr. Houghton. But we seem to have something deeper than that 
here. How are the people of Russia in their present state to deal 
wisely with these economic problems ? 

Mr. Schwartz. The Russian people— I came in contact with 
farmers and if you ask a farmer about poUtical economy, he does 
not know anytning. All he knows is tnat he suffers, that he is 
mistreated. A majority of the people in Russia are ijgnorant, they 
can not read or write. To discuss that question with the farmers 
would be absolutely useless. They do not know. When Kerensky 
came in and changed the republic form of government, they were 
willing for a change, but now they want another change, but to 
speak upon conditions, they do not understand. 

Mr. Houghton. What reason have we for thinking that a state of 
society, whether produced by force or by the ballot, will be any 
better than the kind of people who compose it, and if the people 
are not sufficiently altruistic to desire to work for others rather 
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than for themselves, what result other than a regune of force can 
you expect, whether in this country or in Russia ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Of course, the working class throughout the world 
to-day are discontented, ana no matter where you go you hear the 
same thing. When the people are discontented, they are looking for 
somethii^, for a change. It is like a patient with medicine; if he is 
not getting better he wants a change. That condition exists all 
over the world. Conditions change in Washington, too. 

Mr. HouGHtON. Emma G oldman wanted a change ? 

Mr. Schwartz. And she got it. If she had a chance to come over 
to the United States, she would be a good citizen. 

Mr. Temple. She still wants a change ? 

Mr. ScHWAfeTz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. And yet, Emma Coldman, representing a group 
of more or less active socialists, wanted to overturn this Government ? 

Mr. Schwartz. That is because the people do not understand the 
real commimism, what it is. 

Mr. Houghton. Do you mean that communism can only be 
realized when people are good enough to wish to divide what they 
have with their neighbors ? 

Mr. Schwartz. They do not divide anything in Russia; they are 
taking everything they can get hold of. They took $1,265 of my 
gold and they have not divided it; they took it all. 

Mr. Dickinson. What is your impression as to what will happen in 
the near f utm'e ? 

Mr. Schwartz. I think that Russia will have the biggest revolu- 
tion the world ever saw, and I believe after the revolution when they 
have another change of government they will kill all the Jews in 
Russia. 

Mr. Dickinson. Are you a convert to the Kerensky government 
over there; do you think that he has back of him the lorce that will 
finally reorganize the Russian Government ? 

Mr. Schwartz. I am not familiar with the work of Kerensky, but I 
do think that if a change should come Kerensky will have a great deal 
to say there. 

Mr. Dickinson. You think that they are the dominant, forward- 
looking, and thinking people at this time ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Temple. Is this system that the conmiunists have put in force 
in Russia anything like the system that the socialists have been 
asking for ? 

Mr. Schwartz. What the communists are doing there now, they 
would be opposed to it. 

Mr. Houghton. That may be, but nevertheless they are trying to 
produce that situation. I understand that you were a Socialist ? 

Mr, Schwartz. I am a socialist, now, too. 

Mr. Houghton. I imderstand that you went to Russia, believing 
that the conditions there were good ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 1 took that for granted from their 
newspaper propaganda, which I assumed was honest. 

Mr. Houghton. And you found, when you got there, that the 
conditions were not at all as you supposed they were ? 

Mr. Schwartz. A thousand miles away. 
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Mr. Houghton. You did not find there what you expected to 
find? 

Mr. Schwartz. I did not. 

Mr. Houghton. You found what sovietism practically meant ? 

Mr. Schwartz. I found what I did not expect. 

Mr. Temple. How are the communistic authorities in Russia 
treating the socialists ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Severely. Every prominent socialist is in jail, 
and they made known that the leaaers like Kerensky and many 
others would be shot. 

Mr. Temple. Then, it would be a mistake to say that communism 
and socialism are the same? 

Mr. Schwartz. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Dickinson. Then, why did the American socialists indorse 
the soviet rfigitne ? 

Mr. Schwartz. I indorsed it myself. 

Mr. Dickinson. Because of misapprehension of the absolute 
truth? 

Mr. Schwartz. Absolute misrepresentation through propaganda 
into the United States. 

Mr. Temple. What is the fundamental difference between social- 
ism and communism as they exist in Russia ? 

Mr. Schwartz. The communistic party claims that they are also 
socialists and base that claim on the form of government. The 
difference is that the socialists beheve in enUghtening the people 
on certain things and in a popular form of government for the people 
and by the people. 

Mr. Temple. You said a while ago that when a farmer finds that 
the crop he has raised does not belong to him, he will quit raising 
more than he needs for himself. Do me socialistic theories require 
that all kinds of property be owned in common, or is the theory of 
common ownership lunited to any particular kinds ? 

Mr. Schwartz. The Socialist rarty is not going to interfere with 
a man very much or with some little things. It deals with big 
things, it deals with mines, water^ eas, and transportation. 

Mr. Temple. Do they distinguish between property that is used 
in further ^production and property which is ready to be consumed ? 

Mr. SchJwartz. The socialist party believes in dealing with the 
problem of cooperative action as to the production of goods one 
way or another, but not with little things. 

Mr. Temple. The pubhc ownership of the lai^e kinds of produc- 
tion? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Temple. But not the common ownership of little things? 

Mr. Schwartz. No, sir. 

Mr. Houghton. Let us take that farmer. He is not going to 
produce more than he needs, you say, because what he produces is 
taken away from him. Under socialism would the proauct of the 
farmer belong to him or to the state ? 

Mr. Schwartz. To the state. 

Mr. Houghton. Then why should he produce any more imder 
socialism than he does now imder commumsm ? 

Mr. Schwartz. That is true, I confess. 
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Mr. Houghton. Is not the determining factor at any one time the 
goodness of himian beings, the altruism of human beings, their desire 
to live with, and work with, and share with their neighbors ? 

Mr. Schwartz. That is true. I am one of them. 

Mr. Dickinson. If that is the case, when you put the human 
element into the socialistic doctrine, it becomes the communistic 
doctrine ? 

Mr. Schwartz. That is true. When I went into Russia and when 
I saw what they had carried out, that when they produced things the 
government takes everything and gives them merely enough to Uve, 
then I quit for a little bit. I was very radical in my position, but 
when it came to the actual thing it looked a little bit diffcrent. 

Mr. Houghton. That is an exceedingly important thing to keep 
in mind, I think. You were received apparently with a good deal of 
state. You rode in the Czar's automobile. Thejr sent committees 
to meet you. Generally, you were a person of unportance, repre- 
resenting, as they understood, the American Sociafist Party. Did 
that permit you to meet with any intimacy whatever Lenin and 
Trotski? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir; I could see either any time I wanted to. 

Mr. Houghton. Did you see them ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir; every day for about three weeks. 

Mr. Houghton. What did you gain from your talk with Lenin as 
to the success of the movement as far as it had gone and his general 
attitude toward society elsewhere ? 

Mr. Schwartz. I talked with Lenin for about two hours in his 
office. He was very anxious to hear from the States. I gave him 
my report first. 

Mr. Houghton. What was that report, may I ask ? 

Mr. Schwartz. He asked me about the communist power in 
America, what they were doing, why the Socialist Party had not 
joined the Communist Party and why did not we turn over the 
Government to the hands of the workmen and many other questions. 
I said, ''I want to ask you a question. The farmers of Russia are 
not contented with the Communist Party, I have heard it." He said, 
''You have not seen the farmers, you have only seen the anti-bol- 
sheviks, but not the workers." That settled it. Then I asked him 
how long it would take for Germany and Italy to have/ a soviet 
government, and he said, ''Italy is a matter of any moment and 
German V may be the next." BLe said that it would not take very 
loi^ before "We will strike a blow to the world," and he actually 
beheved that. He spoke of the AUies and their trading with Rus- 
sia — ^he did not say so, but I beUeve he meant it. The people are 
ready for revolution. That is something of importance. Mr. Reed 
came into Russia with the idea of American capital, they say, just 
trembling with fear for the Communist Party. He meant the 
Socialist Party. The people have a powerful Communist Party 
there. They said that Mx. Reed was a powerful man in Russia. 
When I came in Mr. Reinstein, a very prominent communist there, 
asked me about the Communist Party in America. I told him that 
there is no Communist Party. He said, "How is that?" I said, 
"There is no Commimist Party." Mr. Reed came up to me and said, 
"There are no communists in America?" I said, "Yes; there is no 
Communist Party, but there are communists." 
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Mr. Houghton. Another question. In this resolution there are 
some questions which jou have not touched on. One is the organi- 
zation of society in families. Has the soviet government imdertaken 
directly in any way to undermine the family, as we understand it ? 

Mr. ScHWAETZ. rf ot that I know of. They do not bother about the 
family. They only give orders to give food to the family, that is aU. 
Mr. Houghton, ifow in regard to reUgion. They have established 
the church. But how can the church exist except by receiving the 
necessary support from the Government ? Apparently, there is no 
other source. 

Mr. Schwartz. They do not get it from the Government. I know 
well about that, because I investigated it many times. The churches 
in Russia are not destroyed, they have not destroyed the buildings, 
because the Russian people are very religious. They have been kept 
in Russia under the Greek Church. If the soviet government finds 
out that they are destroying the churches they will meet very serious 
antagonism. That can not be done. They have killed inside the 
church but not outside. They have passed a law that every com- 
munist that belongs to the church shall be dismissed. Anyone who 
belongs to the church can not be a communist. 
Mr. Houghton. They passed a law to that effect? 
Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir; that is a communist law; I am positive 
of that. Then, the communists have agreed that if you want to be 
a member of the church you will be deprived of your privilege of food. 
The minister used to get paid by the Government. Now he lives 
upon charity. I spoke to a minister in his home. They do not fur- 
nish them with fuel for the church. The church is big and if it is cold 
in the winter, 20"^ or 25^ below zero, there is no wood, no coal, no 
steam heater, and the people will not go there. They would just 
simply freeze. They have done away with the Bible in the schools. 
The church is not stopped, you can go and worship aU you want to 
in the church, but you must not express yourself in the church 
againsft the Government. They always have a guard around to hear 
the priest. I met a priest and talked with him. 

I want to tell you another thing which happened to me. Two 
officers came up to me — I was sitting with mv wife in the park, and 
they said, "You are a delegate? I said., ''Yes." Tney said, 
*'You speak Russian?" I said, "Yes." Then we commenced to 
talk. (Jne of them said, "I should Hke to ask you something: Do 
you approve of that kind of a government ? Do you believe in that 
Kind 01 a government that does not allow me to go to church?" 
I said, "Tell me something more about it, I want to know." He 
said, "I am not a religious man myself but my mother is. My 
mother when I was sick took off a little cross and put it on me and 
tlie Communist Party made me take that cross off and. put it in my 
pocket." He took it out of his pocket and showed it to me. He 
said, "I should like to go to church more and hear the songs. I 
-wanted to go to church on Christmas with mj mother, but I did not 
dare to go, because I belons to the Communist Party." That will 
give you an illustration of me working of the government. 

They claim to the world that Russia is equal; that there are no 
classes and that it is a government by the people, for the people, and 
so on. If that is so, wny should the different classes have issued to 
them different kinds of soap? This is the kind of soap the com- 
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missars get, a nice piece of soap ; this is the kind issued to the assistant 
and this is the kind issued to the proletariats, the wageworkers 
[indicating]. It seems as though the wageworkers get the worst of 
it evervwnere. 

I will show you some pictures and some books. This is a book 
which the Government gives to every prisoner [indicating]. This 
was my wife's book atid 1 was given one of these. These books are 
given to all the prisoners and each book contains a record of each 
prisoner, how many hours he works, and so on. They put me down 
as an agitator. 

Mr. TfijMPLE. How were you treated when you were a member of 
the second congress of tne Internationale? Were there guards 
around the meetmg places ? 

Mr. Schwartz, lou mean, when the congress was in session? 

Mr. Temple. Yes. 

Mr. Schwartz. The congress was held in the Kremlin, in a place 
they call Alexavreska. 

Mr. Temple. The old palace? 

lilr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. In order to enter that congress you had 
to have three passports. You show the first one at a gate and a sol- 
dier will let you through, after you show your papers. Then inside 
of that gate they had a little station, or a little dox, and the man 
there had the names of the delegates. After you show your papers 
he calls up on the telephone and says so and so wants to get in, 
and he ge ts an answer yes or no. Then you go in as far as the 
palace. When you come into the palace — the meeting is upstairs, 
and you have to go up about 50 steps, but before you can go in you 
have to pass another soldier, or two soldiers, one with a rifle and 
another with a revolver. They say, 'Troposk,'* which means your 

?ass. One of the soldiers will examine it and say, '^This is yours?" 
ou say, '^Yes.'' He says, '^That is your handwriting?" and you 
say, ^^Yes." He says, '^All right; go upstairs.'* Then you go from 
there and you meet another soldier. He says, '* Where are you 
going? What is your name and what is your party?'' Then you 
mink you are through, but before you go into the meeting there is 
another man whom you have to pass and satisfy and then you go in. 
There was not a soul at the congress who knew when a meeting was 
going to be held, whether it was to be the next day or at what time. 
You only knew when you were told to get in a machine to go to the 
meeting. 

Mr. Temple. Then the whole proceedings were carried on with 
great secrecy ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes. 

Mr. Temple. Was that necessary in order to protect the delegates 
from danger? 

Mr. Schwartz. No; they were afraid the people would know what 
was going on and that there might be an uprising. So they kept 
everything quiet and did not publish anything, so that the people 
would not Imow what was going on. 

Mr. Temple. It was not merely to keep the people from making^ 
attacks on the second congress? 

Mr. Schwartz. No; it was so the people would not know what 
was going on. You had to pass all of these guards in order to avoid 
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some of the people from the outside getting in, because if they had 
gotten in some oi them might have jumped up and made a speech. 

Mr. Houghton. In your wandermgs aroimd Russia did you hap- 
pen to run across Prince Kropatkin? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes; I visited him in his home. I saw him the 
28th of July. 

Mr. Houghton. He was regarded as the head of the so-called 
anarchistic group at one time ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. And he lived through the experience of seeing 
Eussia become a republic and then very shortly go into the hands of 
the soviet government ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. ' 

Mr. Houghton. Did he make any comment to you about that 
situation ? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Houghton. Can you tell us what it was? 

Mr. Schwartz. Kropatkin said to us that when he first saw 
Lenin — I think they came in at the same time, in 1917, in April or 
March, I do not remember which it was — he said, *^ When I first saw 
Lenin I felt that he would bring misery to the Russian people, but I 
am too old and I am sick and I am through with it. I wisn I could 
live all of my life again and then I would fight bolshevism to a finish, 
but/' he says, '^you will have to do it yourself, and when you go to 
the United States you tell them this, and you can use my name." 

Mr. Houghton. Li other words, the prince stated that if he had 
his life to live over again he would fight Dolshevism to a finish? 

Mr. Schwartz. Absolutely; that is what he said, and he said it to 
me and my wife. These are some pictures of the delegates, pictures 
taken in Eussia. You will find some fine pictiu'es there, and you will 
find John Reed there, too. 

Mr. Temple. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Schwartz. 

(Mr. Carter then presented a translation of a speech by Lenin 
relating to the questions of world revolution and concessions. This 
translation is as follows :) 

LENIN *S SPEECH AT THE MEETING OP SECRETARIES OF COMMUNISTIC ORGANIZATIONS 

OP THE MOSCOW DISTRICT. 

[Translated from the Pravda of Nov. 30, 1920.] 

In the note just handed to me I am questioned regarding concessions. Permit me 
to say a few words upon the subject. 

The American Socialist Spargo, a person similar to our Alexinsky, who furiously 
hates the bolsheviks, in one of his books mentions concessions as a proof of the failure 
of communism. Our mensheviks tell the same story. Let us investigate this matter 
objectively. Who has failed — ^we or the European bourgeoisie? For the last three 
years they have slandered us, calling us usurpers and robbers, trying to defeat us by 
all means and are forced now to admit that they have not defeated us (which is 
already a victory for us). The mensheviks say that we undertook to beat the world 
bourgeoisie. We always have explained that we are only one link in the chain of 
revolutions and have thought to gain the victory merely by our own forces. The 
world revolution has not started yet, but on the other hand, we are not beaten yet. 
Militarism is weakening, while we are gaining strength, and not we, but the others, 
have been crushed. 

They now try to subordinate us by means of commercial agreements. Until the 
revolution commences the bourgeoisie capitalists have an advantage over us. How 
can we develop our economic life as long as we are in a position of the weakest country? 
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By the help of bouigeoisie capital. We have two projects of conceeeions at the 
present time. One project embraces a 10-year concession in Kamchatka. This con- 
cession was granted to an American millionaire, who spoke quite openly about the 
reasons for the agreement, saying that America needed this base in Asia in case of 
war with Japan. This man stated that if we sold Kamchatka to America there would 
be such enthusiasm among the people in the United States that the American Gov- 
ernment would immediately recognize the soviet Russian government. If we gave 
Kamchatka to them on a long lease the enthusiasm will be less. Now he is returning 
to America to explain that Russia is quite a different country than reported. 

We have defeated the world bourgeoisie up to the present owing to tne fact that they 
can not unite. Both the Brest-Litovsk and Versailles treaties nave tended to keep 
them apart. A bitter hatred is now growing up between America and Japan. We are 
utilizing this, and are offering Kamchatka on a long lease, instead of giving it away 
without payment, considering that Japan has taken away already by military force 
a large territory in the Far East. It is much more profit ible for us to give away 
Kamchatka on a long lease and to receive a part of its products, considering that we 
have no power there and can not exploit it with our own force?. The treaty has not 
been signed yet, but already there is much animosity in Japan with regard to it. By 
this treaty we have increased the difference of opinion nmong our enemies. 

^The otner type of concessions is as follows: We designate for exploitation several 
nmlion dessjatines of forest in the Province of Archangel, which we ourselves are 
unable to exploit. Thus a sort of chessboard arrangement will be established. Next 
to a concession district ^^ill be one of oiu* own which we are able to exploit, and our 
laborers will be enabled to learn new methods and technical means. All this is very 
favorable for us. 

Now as to the last part of the question. Concessions are not peace, but war, in 
another and more favorable form. Formerly war was carried on with tanks, guns, 
etc., which hindered us from working. Now war will be continued on the economic 
front. The bourgeoisie will probabljr endeavor to reestablish free trade, but they 
will not be able to conclude treaties without our consent. Besides, they ^ill have to 
comply with our laws, our laborers will be enabled to learn rom them, but in case of 
war (we must always be prepared for war with the boiugeoisie) their v hole property 
remains with us by the right of war. I must repeat, concessions are a continuation 
of war on an economic basis, but instead of destroying they reconstruct our produc- 
tivity. They siirely will try to deceive us, to evade our laws, but for such purposes 
there exist our respective institutions, all Russian Chresvichaika, Moscow Chresvi- 
chaika, Provincial Chresvichaika, etc., and we are sure that we shall be victorious. 

Six months ago we desired to sign peace, granting a large portion of our territory to 
Denikin and Kolchak. They refused that peace and have lost everything. We have 
found the right way to world revolution: but this way is not a direct one; it runs in 
zigzags. We have weakened the bourgeoisie, and it can not defeat us by force of arms. 
They formerly prohibited communistic propaganda. At present that is impossible; 
it is ridiculous to demand such a thing. Dissension is growing in their countries, and 
this strengthens us. We do not intend to defeat the world bourgeoisie by force of arms 
only, although the Mensheviks have the mistaken idea that this is our aim. 

I have not heard Comrade Kamenev's report regarding the conference, but I should 
say that it teaches us one thing: Regardless of how the fight was carried on up to the 
Resent, regardless of reminders of past actions, it is necessary to carry out all our aims. 
We must remember that our main task is to unite all forces. It is necessary to start 
economic reconstruction. This is difficult after six years of war, and we should work 
to unite all forces on the program of the AU-Russian conference, which must be car- 
ried out in practice. To fight bureaucratism, unification, economic and adminis- 
trative work IS demanded. Everybody expects us to set an example. The masses 
must be shown an example. The realization of the program will be difficult, and all 
forces must be concentrated on this work. This I entreat you to do. 

(Thereupon the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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